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Whether she gets it as a gift, sees it 
in the show window or examines it 
over the counter, the first impression 


of your hosiery that a woman gets— 
is your package. The effect created 
in the 30 fleeting seconds before the 
lid is off the box, dictates more than 
you may image the effect created by 


the hosiery itself. 


Packages “lithographed by 
Kaumagraph” have a knack of 
staging a favorable effect. For 
Kaumagraph’s Lithographic 
Department applies its knowl- 
edge of designing and litho- 
graphing hosiery packing— 
packing that is beautiful not 
only from the artist’s point of 
view but equally from that of 
your sales manager. 
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Southern 


Wrightsville Beach, 
N.C. 
peda annual meet- 
ing of the Southern 


Textile Association has add- 





ed another marker in that or- 
ganization’s This 
year the convention was held 
on June 15th and 16th at the Oceanie Hotel, Wrightsville 
Beach, N. C., where the delegates enjoyed surf bathing, 
deep sea fishing, golf, and other diversions of the seashore 


The sessions were full of features which provided 


progress. 


resort. 
much of value and inspiration, and reflected the growing 
importance and activity of the Association. 

Carl R. Harris, superintendent, Erwin Mills, 
was elected president for the coming year, 


Cotton 
Cooleemee, N. C., 
succeeding L. R. Gilbert, manager, Audrey Spinning Mills, 
Ine., Weldon, N. C.; L. L. Brown, superintendent, Inter 
national Shoe Co., Malvern, Ark., is the new vice-president ; 

-acific Mills, Columbia, 
the 


while J. O. Corn, superintendent, 
S. C€., was named of 
Members elected to the board of governors were: 

F. K. Petrea, superintendent, Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Ga.: W. W. Arnold, Jr., agent, Brookside Mills, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; W. A. Black, superin- 
tendent, Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; W. L. Phillips, superin- 
tendent, Social Circle Cotton Mills, So- 
cial Circle, Ga.; and Hugh S. Clarke, 

Miller 


board of governors. 


chairman 


general superintendent, C. R. 
Mfg. Co., Dallas, 


F. Gordon Cobb was re-elected ex- 


Texas. 


ecutive secretary. 

The program committee had dis- 
played vision and timely interest in 
arranging a series of general addresses 
which were of great importance. There 
was a splendid attendance from all 
parts of the South, and the occasion 
was a profitable and pleasant one in 
every respect. 

President Gilbert opened the first 
session on Friday morning. Following 
the invocation by Marshall Dilling, 
Mr. Gilbert read the president’s ad- 
dress, briefly and concisely recounting 
the activities of the association during 


. . : . the Association. 
his year’s term and offering inspira- Net eis oe 


Carl R. Harris, the New President. 
Mr. Harris for ten years has been 
chairman of the spinning division of 


vice-president 


extile Yssociation 


FIas Valuable Meeting ad leasant 
-— Outing at Seashore Convention 


tion to the members 


greater achievements in the 


This was followed by 


future, 
the reports of the various dis- 
| 


cussion division ehairmen, 


who reported briefly upon the 


meetings of their various sections during the vear. 


hese meetings have all been covered in detail in Corron 


each, and the reader is re- 


the 


following the occurrence of 


ferred to these reports for technical discussion af 


All of 


an exceedingly active and profitable vear 


+} , 1 1 , 
these conventions, the reports submitted reflected 


in the operation 
of these division meetings—which ean accurately be ealled 
the backbone of the association’s work. <A report was 
which is 


(A 


page in 


fron. the Texas Textile Association, 


with the Southern 


made also 


affiliated Textile Association. com- 


lat + *1y 
piete story Of this meeting appears another 


on 
this issue.) Reports from the following divisions were read: 
Corn, 


Columbia, 8. C., on January 25th. 


Carding Division, J. O. chairman, Meeting at 

Reported in the March 

issue of Corron. 
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covered “Cotton Breeding and Its Relation to Spinning 
Utility,’ and was read by S. B. Jackson, executive manager, 
Greer Staple Cotton Breeding Farms, Iowa Park, Texas. 
Mr. Jackson’s organization has for several years specialized 
in the production of selected seed cotton, controlling the 
ginning as well as the growing of the staple, and in his ad- 
dress, he outlined their methods for this work. 
Cotton Breeding and Spinning Utility. 

The ideal cotton from the standpoint of the spinner, 
Mr. Jackson pointed out, is one that is very uniform, of 
good character, and free from neps. In cotton breeding 
work all or part of these undesirable factors can be elimi- 
nated by seed selection and the use of modern laboratory 
equipment. He pointed out that after reading the Ark- 
wright test of Oliver G. Murphy, giving his method of de- 
termining staple length percentages by thé use of the Baer 
sorter, he had added this to his laboratory equipment. Such 
mechanical devices for testing breaking strength of raw 





L. R. Gilbert, the Retiring President. 
cotton, and in making staple diagrams, gives standards upon 


which to base cotton breeding work each year, so that re- 
liance upon personal conceptions of strength, length and 
uniformity is eliminated. 

With reference to neps, Mr. Jackson declared that in his 
opinion, cotton which did not receive a normal supply of 
water will contain a larger number of them, because there 
will be dead seeds and immature fiber, lacking in strength. 
He said that while the general impression is that irrigation 
makes neppy cotton, he believes neppiness is caused more 
by having irregular irrigation, where some parts of the 
field do not receive a normal amount of water. “There is 
a prejudice against irrigated cotton,” he said, “however, 
all Egyptian cotton is irrigated and is good spinning cot- 
ton. The reason for its high quality is due to the interest 
of the Egyptian Government in the production of pure 
seed and stringent regulations as to handling seed.” 

Mr. Jackson emphasized that prejudice against staple 
cotton from the Lower Valley of the Rio Grande is caused 
by mixed seed, and in this connection outlined his method 
of using exclusive gins—that is, gins in which no other 
variety of cotton was handled—in determining the results 
of his breeding. With cotton handled in this manner, he 
said, “lint length frequency diagrams made with the Baer 
sorter, both with our cotton and other cotton grown from 
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mixed seed, all grown in the same character of soil under 
irrigation, prove that our pedigreed cotton had a smaller 
percentage of short fibers than the cotton grown. from mix- 
ed seed. One reason for this is that a pure strain of cotton 
is usually a vigorous grower; while cotton fibers on the 
same seed do not ripen simultaneously in any variety of 
cotton, with cotton grown from pure seed they will ripen 
more nearly simultaneously than with cotton grown from 
mixed seed. * * * 


Value of Pure Strain Seed. 


“When a locality produces good spinning cotton, soil 
and climate should not receive all the credit, because large 
investment of capital and much effort are devoted to the 
production of stocks of pure seed. * * * Uniformity of 
character, and length and strength of staple, cannot be 
maintained in any variety unless cotton growers have ac- 
cess to stocks of pure seed that are reproduced under sci- 
entific methods by experienced cotton breeders. It is a 
recognized principle that you cannot get prime beef from 
cattle of mixed dairy type and beef type; neither can you 
get profitable milk production from cattle of mongrel 
breeding. The same rules apply to cotton breeding. Fully 
80 per cent of the seed planted by farmers is what is known 
as gin run seed, sold for planting purposes by gins and oil 
mills, and is a mixture of all kinds of seed. However, if 
the farmer has cotton of extra quality and is preceded at 
the gin by a farmer who is growing mixed cotton of very 
short staple varieties, there will be something over 200 
pounds of seed cotton of mixed varieties in the rolls in the 
gin stands. Unless these rolls are dropped and the stands 
cleaned out, the farmer catching his planting seed will car- 
ry home 200 pounds of this inferior seed.’ Mr. Jackson 
told here of his work in using exclusive gins; adding that 
farmers in a one-variety area are not troubled with the 
mixing so much. 

Discussing the “deterioration of the American cotton 
crop”, Mr. Jackson attributed this partly to the use of 
mixed seeds and seeds of impure strains, and the fact that 
so many farmers tend small acreages of cotton. As to 
the ginning, he brought out that, “where a custom gin js 
running with all kinds of cotton, the ginner as a rule regu- 
lates the speed of his saws, the tightness of his roll, and his 
feed; so that he can take care of all the various growths 
that come to his gin, without changing his machinery. This 
means that the cotton of better staple will be ginned with 
too tight a roll, and this is one of the reasons for neps, gin 
eutting and stringiness found in cotton of better staple 
when ginned on custom gins that try to gin everything 
without changing their machinery. In his work, he brought 
out, more space is allowed between the saws and the ribs; a 
loose roll is used on the gin, with a trifle less speed of the 
saws. He read a test showing that at his gin in Iowa 
Park last season, only one bale in one thousand was gin 
cut. 


Percentage of Different Staple Lengths. 


Mr. Jackson’ reported here on the grade and staple esti- 
mate of the Bureau of Agricultural Economies for 27 coun- 


ties in Texas and Oklahoma. These counties produced 


1,034,431 bales of cotton, 186,071 of which were 13/16-inech 
and under in staple; 457,103 were 7/8-inch; 264,366 bales 
were 15/16-inch; 111,574 bales were 1 to 1 1/32-inch; and 
The total 


only 15,083 bales were 1 1/16-inch and better. 
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number of bales untenderable was 232,745, or 22.5 per 
cent. Another report on the work in Georgia, showed the 
production of that state as follows: 1,110,923 bales: 27,346 
of which were 13/16-inch and under; 865,779 bales were 
7/8-inch staple; 172,162 bales were 15/16-inch; 29,293 
bales were 1 to 1 1/82-inch; and only 16,062 bales were 
1 1/16-inch and better. While Georgia produced less un- 
tenderable cotton than the 27 counties in Texas and Okla- 
homa, Georgia produced more 7/8-inch and under staple. 
“This deterioration,’ declared Mr. Jackson, “is due to in- 
discriminate planting of all kinds of seed, mostly the very 
short staple varieties, and the ginning of all these growths 
by custom gins where little effort is made to gin the bet- 
ter cotton carefully.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Jackson outlined his organization’s 
method of handling raw cotton grown from breeded seed. 
In order to prevent custom gins, they have organized com- 


L. L. Brown, Elected Vice-President. 


munities where their cotton is ginned exclusively. “In 
order to protect our customers and ourselves,” he con- 
tinued, “we have established the system of using markers 
on both sides of each bale of cotton grown from our certi- 
fied seed.’ In the breeding work, several hundred selec- 
tions of individual stalks are taken, and their 
habits carefully watched and noted, and after harvesting, 
laboratory tests on staple and uniformity are made. The 
best seed is retained and planted scientifically, and the fol- 
lowing year the growth, fruiting habits and other data are 
noted; the cotton harvested from this seed being handled 
in the same manner as that from the parent stalk. The 
multiplying 


growing 


seed produced in this manner is planted in 
blocks the next year, and by this method, Mr. Jackson stat- 
ed, by 1932 they will have sufficient seed to plant 5,000 
acres, all of this seed tracing its ancestry to one parent 
plant selected in 1927. 

“Successful management of a breeding farm and the 
maintenance of high standards for those factors that are 
characteristic of our variety,’ he concluded, “requires con- 
stant effort, and the application of the most advanced 
methods in seed breeding, and cotton growing, on the part 
of our plant breeders and farm superintendents, as we must 
not only conduct our seed breeding operations, but also cul- 


tivate our crops in the proper manner. We must also pre- 
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In 1927 boll weevils and army worms 


vent insect damage. 
arrived in such great numbers that it was impossible for 
us to poison them with our horse-drawn equipment in time 


to prevent great damage to our crop, so we engaged a 
plane equipped with dusting apparatus, and in one day 
dusted almost 1,000 acres.” 

Perhaps the feature of most general interest was the 
next address, on “A Mill and Its Folks”, by Dr. Marjorie 
A. Potwin, who is community director at the Saxon and 
Chesnee Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. Miss 
ed in a most engaging manner, the human 


problems in the cotton mill village, basing her remarks 


Potwin discuss- 
relationship 


upon her own experience as an Easterner who had come 
South to eriticize and remained to aid and applaud the 
southern cotton manufacturers in their remarkable work. 
Miss Potwin spoke in part as follows: 

A Mill and Its Folks. 


“The future of the human factor in our southern cotton 
mills will be very largely just what you men gathered here 
are going to make it. You will fill a dual position. The 
people claim you as their leaders. The owners interpret 
their policies through you. 

“A wise old philosopher has said that if one would keep 
his life sweet and wholesome and 
sane he must live close to the simpk 
sacraments of life as they exist in 
the hearts of the common people. You 
and I are fortunate in being able tu 
do this. For instance, when home life 
is attacked, and the printed page de- 
cries the breakdown of marriage and 
defames the sacred of family, 
does it not renovate your mind and 
re-establish your faith in man for you 
to go into the simple homes in your 
mill village and subject yourself for 
a while to the happiness and fidelity 
and devotion in them, 


ties 


Dr. Potwin 
you find yourself being carried out 
on the popular wave of criticism against our educational 
system. If so, have you tried into a nearby school 
and talking with the teachers of their work, and looking 
into the faces of the boys and girls? They are fine and 
clean and frank. They have not been spoiled or tricked by 
education, and you leave the schoolhouse knowing in your 
experience within it that the school is good and earnest. 


to sea 


“Or perhaps, 


going 


“Again, perhaps, you pick up a bulletin of statistics and 
read no family can live a decent life on such and such a 
wage. The accuracy of the mathematical calculation almost 
convinces you that the figures must be right, but suddenly 
your mind snaps back to reality, and you flame with indig- 
nation as you think how false those figures are to families 
that we know, our very neighbors, living happy, satisfying, 
enviable lives, with plenty to eat and wear and to enjoy 
on the very wages that had been described in the bulletin as 
inadequate. 

“Again, perhaps, you sit at home some Sunday morning 
and read a hard, smartly that 
church and religion have lost their virtue. The arguments 
seem logical, and in your respect for the printed page you 
find yourself almost convinced, shaken up and 
disturbed. Lay the magazine aside and go to the little 
church in the village, join in the fervor of the worship, 
listen to the prayers from the very souls of men and women 
reaching up to heaven and bringing Christ close among his 
You forget your doubt and skepticism. * * We must 
not remove ourselves from the reality around us, and 
stitute artificial premises for natural truths. Many things 
Wwe can only know by getting the ‘feel’ of them, and the 
feel is never separable from the stream of life up and down 
which go the masses of the people. We cannot feel the 
thrill of a ball game by sitting at home and reading the 
box score. We can only begin to know a little bit about 


cold written accusation 


at least 


own. 
sub- 
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industrial conditions when we discuss them in the class 


room, or dream about such things in an ecclesiastical study. 


Cyrilla and Bishop Cannon. 

“It is right to have respect for learning, but we should 
worship at no shrine of learning so self-opinionated that it 
says, ‘I myself don’t like the looks of what you have, and 
so you shouldn’t be satisfied with it either.’ Nor should we 
worship learning so superficial that it fails to notice men’s 
natural born differences and aptitudes. I have to believe. 
if some collegians pity the mill people, that there are many 
of the cotton mill folks who wouldn’t exchange places with 
them, either. Last winter one of the good women in our 
village—she is both a weaver and a housewife—asked me 
what I thought about a recent article published about con- 
ditions at the cotton mills. Instead of answering her ques- 
tion, I said, ‘Well, Cyrilla, what do you think about it?’ ‘I 
think just this,’ she said, ‘I’d like to get that Mr. Bishop 
Cannon right acrost my knees and paddle him where he was 
intended to be paddled and teach him a little common 
sense,’ * * * 

“As in any large social group, there are all kinds of folks 
in a cotton mill village: the industrious, the lazy, the clean, 
the dirty, the moral, the immoral, the healthy, the diseased, 
and so an investigator with a hypothesis to prove can find 
anything that he is looking for. * * * But the thing for 
us to do is not to be disturbed by unjust accusations. For 
a long time we have been getting for and with the cottou 
mill folk those very things that the professional reformers 
are paid to proclaim they should have. If such reformers 
can’t see what we have accomplished, that is their fault, 
not ours, and we are not under any obligations to furnish 
them glasses with which to see it. * * * 

“A social organization survives just as long as it meets 
a human need. And so it will be with the mill village sys- 
tem. It came into existence to serve a purpose, simply to 
give men with labor to sell a place to live near their market. 
The mills needed workers and the workers needed the mills, 
and in this 50-50 proposition both parties profited and be- 
came prosperous. It is legitimate for folks to want the good 
things of life—it is legitimate to provide them.” 

Here Miss Potwin drew an illustration from the farm, 
pointing out that if a farm owner spent money to make his 
tenant’s conditions comfortable, he is not impelled by 
“ulterior motives”, but is simply a good employer; and that 
the tenant would not resort to “some Council of Agricul- 
tural Relationships” set up “perhaps in Greensboro”, to 
act as his spokesman and chief advisor and singing about 
the “brotherhood of man”, and slinging vile epithets about 
“strike”, “boycott”, “vile capitalism”, ete. “I believe both 
you and your tenant would keep your heads, not question- 
ing the principle of right involved in organization, but ask- 
ing those promoting unionism to prove their right to tear 
down that which you have builded, and point to any success 
of organized labor anywhere that could not have been gained 
peacefully by employer and employee working together in 
harmony instead of discord. * * * 

“The chief business of life is to live. Well, the cotton 
mill people are living, and aren’t they making a pretty good 
job of it? The thing for us to do is to go on building, true 
to the within us, believing in ourselves and in each 
other, and not allowing those who have a grudge against the 


best 
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world to persuade us that we, of all creatures, are the most 
miserable. We must even defend our treasure against the 
enemy who would destroy it. 

“Making cotton cloth is an honorable occupation, and it 
is ever becoming more honorable. It is your responsibility 
to control the working conditions under which men make 
cotton cloth, and it is your privilege to put the stamp of 
your personality upon the surroundings under which they 
live. Do you not find that there are two big things which 
the cotton mill folks, like folks everywhere, want and ex- 
pect to find in their employment? One is working conditions 
to which they can be loyal. No one of us is really happy 
except in those circumstances to which we can be loyal. We 
all want to work for a man we can look up to and respect 
and emulate. We like to think that our boss is a little su- 
perior in a whole lot of ways to anybody else’s boss and 
the longer we work for a man the more we care about those 
things. 

Proper Conditions Essential. 

“Folks also like to be loyal to their fellow workers. We 
all have the feeling that birds of a feather flock together, 
and can’t you well understand how galling it is to a fine, 
clean, upright young girl to have to work alongside one in 
whose presence she is ashamed? I wonder if you are find- 
ing in your mill that more and more the folks, especially 
the younger generation, want and expect, even demand, a 
new standard of moral and physical cleanliness. 

“IT know what some of you are thinking: ‘The work has 
got to run.’ Well, it will. Everything is speeding up. We 
expect each worker to do more than he used to do, because 
his machines are faster. Cotton mill work is becoming 
more high-classed, more skilled. You owe it to yourselves to 
choose your operatives carefully. The younger generation 
of educated boys and girls is capable of fast, high speed 
work. We need such boys and girls. Are we going to make 
the mistake of turning them aside by stigmatizing cotton 
mill employment, or shall we create the kind of jobs to 
which they can be loyal? If you had to advertise the jobs 
in your mill would you say: ‘Wanted, Spinners—No one 
but a person with elementary education, of good moral char- 
acter, clean, strong body and attractive appearance need 
apply’, or would you say: ‘Any old human wreck can run 
these sides. If you haven't got anything else to do, come 
and try it for a while until some other old hag comes along 
to take your place.’ Can the cotton mills create labor 
policies worthy of their operatives’ loyalty, or shall we 
stigmatize the occupation until only the misfits, the down- 
and-out, and the lost, claim it for their own? 


“Do you not also find that cotton mill folks, like folks 
everywhere, value their jobs in direct proportion to the 
social fruits of the job? And by that I mean all those 
spiritual intangible phases of life that the job makes possible 
or brings within the workman’s grasp. For ten or eleven 
hours a day the mill folks work. For twenty-four hours a 
day they live and move and have their being in the spiritual 
atmosphere of fellowship, love of family, friends, recrea- 
tion, religion, education and home life. These are the in- 
fluences that continually play upon character and tempera- 
ment and disposition. These are the things from which the 
folks are never loose, and unless they are properly adjust- 
ed and apportioned no amount of money wages will ever 


Golf and Fish Contest Prize Winners. 


WARDS in the golf tournament and fishing con- 

test at the Wrightsville Beach meeting were pre- 
sented by W. H. Willard, at the banquet on Friday 
night. The winners in the golf tournament were: 
Low gross score, Paul F. Haddock, A. Klipstein & Co., 
Charlotte; second low gross, Thomas E. Walsh, assist- 
ant business manager, ‘Cotton’, Atlanta; low net, J. 
D. Sandridge, E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Char- 
lotte; second low net, F. B. Williams, superintendent, 
Fairfax Mill, Fairfax, Ala. A. D. Carter of Gastonia, 
was tendered booby prize for highest score. Without 


reflecting upon Dewey's glory, it must be recorded 
that there were many high scorers who went swim- 


ming instead of entering the tournament. 

Paul K. McKenney, vice-president, Swift Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ga., was awarded first prize for catching 
the largest fish in the deep-sea fishing contest, while 
second prize in this contest went to R. H. Hudson. 

Upon receiving his cup for first prize, Paul Had- 
dock graciously turned to Dr. Marjorie Potwin, and 
presented it to her as the honor guest of the conven- 


tion. 
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make a job worth holding, or life itself seem worthwhile. 
It is legitimate for industry to supply the good things of 
life, even as it is legitimate for the cotton mill folks to 
want them, happiness, working conditions to which they 
can be loyal, and living conditions in which they can feel 
a pride. These are the things in which you and I have a 
part, indeed for which we are responsible.” 


tournament, 
On Fri- 


day evening, the annual banquet of the Association was 


Friday afternoon was devoted to a_ golf 


swimming, deep sea fishing, and other diversions. 
held, with W. M. MeLaurine, secretary-treasurer, Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Association, as the speaker. 
MeLaurine’s subject was “Seeing Things,” and he furnish- 
ed a thought-provoking discussion of some of the problems 
confronting industry and individuals at the present time. 
The first feature of the Saturday morning session was 
an address by Floyd W. Jefferson, of Iselin-Jefferson Com- 
pany, New York City. Mr. Jefferson’s subject was the 
Importance of the Export Market. 
and in connection with this he spoke in part as follows: 
“Outside of a comparatively few countries easily ac- 
the total of our textile exports does not exceed 
four or five per cent of our product. We must find a way 
to reach the balance of the world, the continents of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and Australia, as well as Central and South 
America, for curtailment of production is a negative measure 
and expansion of world trade is a positive measure, and 
the positive measure insures prosperity if worked out to 


cessible, 


J. M. Gregg, Secretary-Treasurer. 


the fullest degree. Increase our exports to ten or twelve 
per cent and curtailment will not be necessary. 

“We start with the encouraging knowledge that our tex- 
tile product is wanted and that it can be sold in competition 
with the manufacturers of the continent, but we too often 
lose sight of the fact that our South American and Central 
American neighbors have not the same facilities for bleach- 
ing, dyeing and printing that we have in this country, and 
therefore they want to buy a fabric which has been finish- 
ed and which is ready for use. 

“Many colored goods mills that have their own finishing 
machinery have found a market in New York among mer- 
chants who buy and re-sell in foreign countries, and many 
grey goods are sold to New York converters who re-sell the 
finished article. 

“The textile industry is greatly indebted to these pioneer 
export jobbers and converters who have blazed the trail, 
and they will continue to play an increasingly important 
part in our country’s development of foreign trade, but their 
work must be supplemented, for, without the same mill con- 
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tacts enjoyed by the commission houses, they are limited to 
the purchase and re-sale method which necessarily restricts 
volume. If we export arkets, we 
shall have to hitch up to the American plan of 
volume production, the plan of volume distribution. 


are to score heavily in 


distinctly 


Volume Distribution Necessary. 
markets American ills produce in 
merchants distribute in 


“In domestic 
volume and American 
we must apply the same principle 
fields. Continental cheaper but 
duction partially offsets the advantage 
position to effect another 
With volume production and volume distribution and their 
attendant economies we can place American cotton goods in 


our 
and 
foreign 


mass pro 


volume, 
in opening up 
labor is our 
and we are in a 


economy by mass distribution. 


every corner of the earth. 
“Under existing conditions, the price which must be 
of distribution and 


cost 


ed by the re-handler to cover 


J. O. Corn, the New Chairman of the Board 


of Governors. 


usual credit risks is frequently so great that American goods 
fail to compete successfully with those that come from the 
continent. If we gain export 


business, we must decrease the 


are to our proper share of 


sales cost, and this can be 


accomplished only by direct selling in great volume with a 
single commission covering the cost of distribution 

“The commission house plan for domestic distribution is 
the one which is employed by the vast majority of southern 
mills. The only reason that 
sell for three, four or five per cent is 
volume and the same principle exactly 
tribution. done in 
bution which naturally 
ican goods out of reach of the buyer 

“Where the principle of 
plied, the realization out of commissions 
and 
revenue is 


your commission house can 


because it is selling in 


applies in export dis- 


Unless it is volume, the cost 


influences the sale pri 


selling on commission is ap 
must be sufficient 


to pay all leave a reasonable profit, and un 
sufficient 
nothing left for adequate compensation to « 
and the 


insure the 


expenses 


less obtained out of volume, there is 


ompetent foreign 


salesmen high-salaried, well-posted men who are 


success f an export division 


necessary to 


Combinations for Export Development. 


“Tt is out of the question for the individual mill 
ganize for 
agent representing a 
organize and 

of other 


nomically reached. It is 


export, but it is not impossible for the sé 


group of mills to study the situation 
possibly combine its export department with 


that 


conceivable 


markets can be eco 


that 


those houses SO export 


working combi 
nations between mill, commission house and export convert 
er with 
solution. 


and the 


each sharing its portion of the cost might be the 


For your part, you must realize that the 


foreign 


expense 


and the extension of credits entitle 


risk 
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Fourteen Arkwright Medals Awarded. 
T THE Saturday morning session, Marshall Dill- 


ing, chairman of the research committee of The 
Arkwrights, Inc., awarded fourteen additional Ark- 
wright medals to members whose tests had been ap- 
proved and accepted. These men thus attained the 
coveted position of full membership in this research 
organization of the association, which was formed to 
promote textile research among its members, entrance 
being secured upon the satisfactory completion of an 
assigned test covering some phase of textile mill work. 
The names of those to whom Mr. Dilling awarded the 
medals last month follow: : 
S. A. Black, assistant to manager, Mollohon Mill, 
Newberry, S. C.; R. W. Arrington, superintendent, 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C.; G. A. Franklin, 
general superintendent, Sibley Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga.; 
W. A. Black, superintendent, Beaumont Mfg. Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C.; P. A. Smith, general superintend- 
ent, Loray Mill, Gastonia, N. C.; C. M. Black, super- 
intendent, Borden Mfg. Co., Goldsboro, N. C.; T. W. 
Mullen, superintendent, Rosemary Mfg. Co., Rose- 
mary, N .C.; L. R. Gilbert, manager, Audrey Spin- 
ning Mills, Weldon, N. C.; Walter L. Davis, assistant 
superintendent, Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. 
C.; L. E. Wofford, Inman Mills, Inman, S. C.; W. L. 
Phillips, superintendent, Social Circle (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills; J. T. Wiginton, Clemson College, S. C.; J. A. 
Greer, American Wool & Cotton Reporter, Greenville, 
S. C.; and William B. Hodge, vice-president Parks- 
Cramer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 





your commission house to a slightly higher compensation 
than you are accustomed to pay for domestic representation. 

“There are many commission houses selling from $20,- 
000,000 to $50,000,000 annually in domestic markets, and if 
more of them would sell increasing volume in foreign fields, 
we would hear nothing more of over-production, and our 
profit-robbing curtailment program could be abandoned. 

“While there is no question that foreign markets can 
absorb to great advantage end-of-the-season surpluses, rem- 
nants and jobs, we should not regard this outlet as a dump- 
ing ground, and it must be remembered that in many coun- 
tries there are rigid anti-dumping restrictions. 

“Foreign markets will quickly respond to constructive 
management of the same patient and analytical kind that is 
being used in this country and there is no doubt but what 
proper sales management abroad will lead to continuing re- 
turns. One of the bromidic shibboleths which we all ought 
to forget is the phrase, ‘Why, that is less than the domestic 
price. While it is true that occasional sales in foreign 
markets are made at slight concessions, the average is fully 
as high as our own country affords, and it is conceivable 
that an occasional sale at a small reduction might be ad- 
vantageous if it takes the weight of these goods off of the 


domestic market.” 


Here Mr. Jefferson declared that recently it was de- 
veloped that the existing apathy of commission houses to- 
ward export business is the result of a realization that the 
cost of doing export business is, in most instances, far in 
excess of commission revenues, and that steps have been 
taken to effect combinations between houses to share ex- 
penses in developing important export territories. 

Departing from the subject of exports, Mr. Jefferson 
presented some interesting thoughts on related subjects. He 





The photographs of Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Corn, Mr. Gregg 
and Dr. Potwin used in this issue, were made by Frank 
J. Carroll, through arrangement with Harry M. Smith, 


New York 


a 
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predicted the development of group selling by the merging 
of sales organizations; declaring that present conditions 
warrant this—and that a result should be distribution 
houses which will sub-divide the products of mills into’ 
proper classes to be handled by competent managers, do- 
mestic, foreign, ete. Also, he predicted close affiliation 
with finishing plants and converting departments. 


“Fair Market Value.” 


Another suggestion was that the phrase “fair market 
value’, rather than “cost”, be applied in the selling of 
goods. He suggested the appointment of committees, 
through the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
to make the necessary calculations 
for each class of woven goods, with 
differentials governing the price with 
the upward or downward trend of the 
raw materials, to determine the “fair 
market value” of each. This, he said, 
would establish “fair market value” 
as a basis for trading with our cus- 
tomers. “Under our present plan, a 
mill or its agent frequently insists 





that a quoted price is under cost, and 
the next fellow comes along, takes 
the order at a lower figure, and 
thanks the buyer for giving him preference. No wonder 
we are discredited. Let us try a new plan. Let us have 
committees appointed by the Cotton-Textile Institute to 
tell us and our customers what we are entitled to receive. 
If we choose to take less, it will be our own funeral.” 


F. G. Cobb Exe- 


cutive Sec’y. 


Mr. Jefferson referred to two more subjects in closing. 
One was the single price standard. “Any little old country 
dry goods store can put a price on its goods and the cus- 
tomer will respect it,” he said. “How inconsistent it is that 
big, well-established organizations like your mills and your 
commission houses simply put up a price to be shot at and 
actually allow the buyer to make the price. If we could 
bring pride into play and make it inconsistent with dig- 
nity to consider a bid under the announced price, it would 
help to stabilize.” 


Suggests Cotton Goods Exchange. 


The other suggestion was that it “would be beneficial to 
have a cotton goods exchange with a blackboard and a tick- 
er and many of the conveniences of a stock exchange house. 
Here again the Cotton-Textile Institute could work out the 
details, and its operation need not affect adversely any 
existing commission house or cotton goods broker or con- 
verter or any class of trade. I would have the exchange 
operative so as to take out of the market the evil of mystery 
and secrecy and the whispered rumors of market breaks 
when a few bales of distress merchandise may be thrown 
over. I would have standard constructions classified by 
quality A. B. and C, and I would make it incumbent upon 
all members of the exchange to report sales and prices on 
transactions of fifty bales and over.” 


The second speaker of the morning was Frank R. Mc- 
Gowan, of The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., New York 
City. Mr. MeGowan discussed “The Importance of Re- 
search Opportunities”, outlining what the technical division 


(Continued on page 932) 
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Meeting the Problems in Selling Cloth 


An Insight, for the Mill Man, into the Details Essential 
to the Successful Merchandising of his Products 


T HE great majority of cotton 
cloths made in America are 


staple. Many mills make the same cloths. There is only a 
narrow difference in quality. The market is reasonably 
well established and you frequently find ten or twelve mills 
quoting a customer precisely the same price. So if you are 
to secure such an order you may get it because your sample 
is a shade cleaner, because of some past favor you have ex- 
tended, or possibly simply because he likes the color of 
your eyes or the shape of your feet. 

The same thing is true of a horse race. You see a horse 
lose a race by an eyelash, and you say: “Wasn’t that 
tough luck,’ when the chances are it was not tough luck at 
all, for had the horse given 
all he had in him all the way = 


By Leavelle McCampbell 





es 2. 
SULOCK 


with 


production, orders, shipments, 


and unfilled orders compared 
our own similar figures are instantly available; sheets 
showing the spread between cloth prices, their costs and cot- 
ton cloth are kept on every style they run; a modern 
laboratory is ready to analyze in the greatest detail any 
cloth that interests them. 

These analyses cards are filed, accompanied by samples. 
If the cloth is staple, we make it 
and analyze samples of every competing 


business to collect 
make. 


both ways, for if such samples do not grad up to our own 


our 
This euts 
we have discovered a convincing sales argument, but if on 
the other hand they are better than ours, we are able to 


our mills where im- 


advise 


provements may be made. 















around the track there would 
not have been an eyelash 
finish—he would have been 
four lengths in front. 

The main difference be- 
tween a horse race and the 


66 HERE is no Santa Claus’, in selling cotton goods, and 
there is no magic cloth which sells itself, said Leavelle 
McCampbell in an address to the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers in Boston recently. Because of Mr. Mc- 
Campbell’s recognized position in the merchandising field, 
and his clear exposition of his method of selling cotton 
goods, the accompanying extracts from his talk are pre- 


Providing the Salesman’s 
“Tools.” 


S the saies- 


The next unit j 


man himself. For a sales- 


function properly 


man to 


l . 7 
three things are essential: 













race for an order is that a 
horse race invariably pro- 
vides a second prize, some- 
times a third and even a 
fourth, but when the other 
fellow gets the order you draw a blank and successful mill 
operation is not built on So it behooves us 
to run the race for each particular order so truly well that 
we do not find we have left undone something which would 
have brought us home ahead. 

To show you the practical working out of the principle 
I am outlining, I am going to describe briefly how we ap- 
ply it to our own organization, how we look upon this or- 
ganization from the standpoint of a manufacturing enter- 
prise or, to better express it, an “order factory,” how we 
break it up into its natural divisions, how we try to make 
these parts run perfectly both by themselves and in rela- 
tion to the whole, and how we endeavor to equip and re- 


—The Editor. 


such results. 


inforece every man and every position. 

The first unit is our mill contact man or “administrator” 
as we call him. It is his job to lay out the mill, to deter- 
mine what cloths it shall make, in what quantity and when 
it shall make them, to price these goods intelligently, both 
in relation to the mill’s cost and to market conditions, to 
pass this information along to the men on the firing line, 
and to help these men in every way he can, to handle such 
inquiries as come in over the telephone from brokers and 
to be ready to wait on important customers. 

Every possible assistance is given to these administra. 
tors The cotton market is posted every few minutes where 
they have only to glance up to see it; their secretaries are 
ready to wait on them; a carefully arranged set of well- 
made samples is at their elbow; group statistics showing 


sented for the mill man; to acquaint him with the condi- 
tions in the selling field, with which he is vitally concerned. 


a price; a delivery, and a 


sample. I have shown you 


how the price originates with 
rr who must 


nistrat 


the admi 


be prepared to reconsider it instantly if the salesman finds 
it is out of line. Now we come to providing accurate in- 
formation about deliveries. This desk is placed on our main 


sales floor. When an administrator 
out, he determines the estimated weekly prox 


uction of 
down I 


quality cloth, and this set across a sheet, week by 


week. Even before orders 
livery clerk and are entered on this sheet wi 
delivery segregated. The mill’s actual weekly production ‘s 
entered week by week on this same sheet, and if the actual 


varies from the estimated the difference is earried forward 


are typed, they go to this de- 


th each weekly 


just as though it were an order, in the event it is below, or 
The differ- 


ted 


as an extra production in the event it is above. 


ence between each week’s sales and each week’s estima 
production is set up as “delivery available.’ 


Each Saturday 


This book is 


kept up to the instant. the available de- 


liveries are combined on a single sheet showing each con 
struction and the administrators price this sheet. It is 
multigraphed, and every Monday morning each salesman 


has a copy. 

We do not offer irregular goods for 
All of our mills pack such goods as seconds, 
to twenties or two 
The 
showing the classification into which 
tabulated and 


£ 7 De as 
forward delivery. 
twenty to tor- 


ty-yard cuts, ten to tens and make out a 
eard for each package. ecard is tabbed on the top 
falls. Every two 


weeks these cards art a printed list is made 
separate customers. 


up that is sent to seventeen hundred 
When such goods are sold, the cards representing the actual 
bales are taken out of the drawer and bradded to the order 
itself, so that it is impossible to sell the same package twice. 
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Seconds and shorts always have been, are and probably 
always will be a problem. A mill frequently finds its 
profits locked up in these irregular goods, so it is import- 
ant that they be kept moving. We have found that this 
particular merchandise lends itself to selling by mail, for 
the lots are so small it is hard to get salesmen to focus 
their attention upon them. Still somewhere in this country 
there is a customer who will eventually buy that particular 
bale of goods, so it is our problem to find him and bring 
it to his attention as quickly after it is made as is practic- 
able. 


Handling Samples. 
The 


sample figures in nearly every sale, and it is our purpose 


The third thing a salesman needs is a sample. 
to provide our men with the best samples it is possible to 
construct. Not that we want a sample to be one whit bet- 
ter than the product it represents, but the sample must be 
well made, carry our name and a definite description of the 
cloth so that anyone ordering from it cannot fail to de- 
scribe it correctly. In addition to this, we always date 
samples so that if the character of stock the mill is running 
changes, samples not fairly representative may be discard- 
ed. 

Samples should be standard in size. It is not easy to 
make samples the same size. We have tried many methods, 
but finally have had boxes built in which to make each 
separate fold, and brass plates cut, around which to fold 
the samples so as to control their interior as well as their 
We have tried for 
pressing samples, but have found none equal to that of 


This is 


exterior dimensions. many schemes 
leaving them overnight in a box under a weight. 
not only the simplest way, but by far the best. 
Containers in which samples are kept must have covers 
that come all the way down if they are to be dust-proof, 
and this is highly desirable, for I know of no surer way to 
lose an order than to go after it with a dusty, bedraggled or 


poorly-made sample. 
Each Desk a Selling Unit. 
Every salesman and every executive in our shop has 
These 
When 


a folder is empty it is thrown into the filing basket, gath- 


immediately at his elbow a complete set of samples. 
samples are put in indexed folders, three at a time. 
and immediately 


ered up by the sample department re- 


charged. Formerly, we had separate sample cabinets, but 
by putting each man’s samples in the back of his neighbor’s 
desk we found we could get them into less space, give each 
man a larger desk and considerably improve the appearance 
of the office. 

We have also found in showing samples that the back- 
ground against which they are shown is quite important. 
The great majority of our goods are light in color, so we 
use mahogany for our office furniture, not because it is 
fashionable, but because it forms a dark background for 
showing these samples. This shows them in relief, and helps 
the salesman to get his order. 

Above the desk line we struggle to get as much light as 
We keep our walls light in shade, and have the 
greatest abundance of artificial light wherever it has to be 
used. 

We pay considerable attention to the office itself. Both 
walls and ceiling are covered with cloth before they are 
painted, there are carpets on the floor and marquisettes and 
draperies at the windows. Wherever possible cloth-covered 


we ean, 
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furniture is used, for we want to establish a textile atmos- 
phere and practice the doctrine we preach by using textiles 
wherever textiles can be used. 

In addition to these essentials and a proper environment, 
it is important that a salesman be fairly compensated. All 
These 
established both with regard to the 
the difficulty of the 
particular classes of trade. We pay 
Metropolitan district, we pay a high- 


of our salesmen are paid on a commission basis. 


commission rates are 


territory covered and selling indi- 
vidual cloth or selling 
one set of rates in the 
er set of rates east of Denver and north of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Jine, and still a higher set beyond that boundary. 
Finished goods, because they move in smaller units, pay 
higher rates than items such as print cloths which move 
quickly and in volume. 

When a line does not move satisfactorily we find that 
a re-adjustment of rate will frequently solve the problem. 
We also use prize contests both on particular lines and dur- 
ing periods of depression. 

Selecting the Salesmen. 

We try to give each salesman a thorough grounding in 
the manufacturing end. We have seldom secured able men 
from other houses. Most of our men we have raised our- 
selves, starting them at the bottom, putting them through a 
three months’ course at the mills, and keeping them under 
pretty close supervision until they learn their way about 
I have never had one trained in this way leave me except 
by request. 

When we start out to choose a salesman, we have him 
talk to all of our executives, and to such other salesmen 
as are available, and rarely take a man for whom there is 
not an unanimous vote. We find if the men help to choose 
their associates they feel a responsibility in helping them to 
make good, and we like them to have the same attitude 10 
new-comers that old members of a social club have toward 
prospective members. After all, the character of a house 
is the sum of the characters of the men who make it up, and 
we do not consider any effort too great to make certain we 
will not be ashamed of such men when they reach positions 
of authority. 

We have found, too, that the open office is an asset. 
The president’s desk is exactly like that of the youngest 
salesman we have. There are no partitions to make one 
man think he is more important than the others. If a man 
in our organization sticks his head above his fellows he 
does it by ability and performance and by no other means. 
These, too, we choose 
as carefully as we can, and do everything possible to make 


The next unit is the office foree. 
our shop a pleasant place to work. Every mechanical de- 
vice that will do the office work better or quicker is install- 
ed, for no matter how great the investment, we find a ma- 
chine always functions at less than an individual, and low- 
ers the cost of office detail. We use the Powers system of 
punching, sorting and tabulating and find it makes readily 
available a variety of statistics difficult to keep individual- 
ly, but most valuable in emergencies. All of this machinery 
is power-driven wherever possible and is immediately dis- 
carded if it becomes worn or obsolete. 

Salesmen do not need many tools: scissors, a microme- 
ter, caliper, a counting glass and a slide rule about make up 
the list, yet it is surprising how many houses fail to supply 
them and how many salesmen are content to use a set of 
tools of which an average carpenter would be ashamed. 

We pass now from the salesman to the customer. 


We 
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divide our customers into five classes, four major and one 


minor, as follows: 


Classification of Customers. 


Converters who bleach, dye, print, finish or coat 
our fabrics, either with their own facilities or 
through job finishers. 

Dealers who re-handle our merchandise in the 
same shape as that in which we deliver it. For in- 
stance, jobbers, mail order exporters or 
chain stores. 

Primary manufacturers or those who make 
articles wholly of cloth. These include manufactur 
ers of cotton bags, cotton gloves, tents, awnings and 
so forth. 

Garment trades form such a 
this class that we put them in a division by 
selves, 

Secondary manufacturers or those who manu- 
facture articles made only partly of cloth. Under 
this head we manufacturers of furniture, 
automobiles, ete. 


houses, 


large division of 
them- 


elass 


shoes,, 


We run a set of addressograph plates for each group. 
On the top of an addressograph plate there can be put 
twenty-four selective symbols, each of 
which with us represents a particular 
type or a particular cloth that is used. 
cloth 


Sometimes we list a under a 


double heading separating prospects 
from users, for if our communication 
is accompanied by samples it is of 
course not necessary to send samples 
to those who have previously used the 
This gives us a capacity of 120 


LOC rds. 


trade lists, and of these we have built 
up and are using 107. 


When 


customer for the first 


one of our men e¢alls on a 
time, he makes 
out a card, showing the buyer’s name, 
falls 


and the various lists upon his name be- 


the ¢lassification into which he 


ing entered. The addressograph plates 
are made to match the type used in the 
multigraph, and we are thus put in a 
position to address an individual letter 
We have 


gone even further than this and collected lists of salesmen 


to every buyer of any particular number we sell. 


working for our customers to whom we write at intervals, 
calling their attention to the merits of particular cloths in 
which we think they will be interested. These trade lists 
are constantly revised, added to and subtracted from. We 
have machinery to fold these letters and to seal them. 

We have found it to our advantage to keep a steady 
stream of some three thousand pieces of mail going out 
from this department weekly. These letters not only bring 
in substantial business, but keep our name before the cus 
tomer, so that he thinks of us when he makes an inquiry, 
and help to pave the way for the salesman when he gets 
around. 

We also feel that a certain amount of advertising has 
its proper place. We publish at intervals a magazine cov- 
ering a good many of our lines. We have obtained very 
excellent results from a moving picture showing the various 
processes in manufacturing cotton cloth, and lend this to 
customers for use at sales conventions to help them stimu- 
late in their men an interest in the things they sell. 


We run daily in one of the trade papers. Our cloths 
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are hard to advertise, because nearly 


identity before they reach the consume} 


secure copy tor this type of advert 
after agency unsuccessfully, and final 


a considerable bonus for 


each sucl 


without success, I undertook to 


self, and after I h: 


all sounded alike. 


an advertising 


agency, 


tion, so that now anyone who 


six inches long, that will go acro nv « , gets $20.00. 
was immediately flooded wit 
ridiculous, 


some of 1t commonple 


With a little 


yee 
ed i 


quite rood. 
wanted. 
Advertising. 


The Value of 


L frankly admit 
orders, but 


many 


fit from it, tor 


his customers 
the n ills 
plied anc 
find it sell 


tors and tl 


“prete! 
chanical, 
Some men ¢al 

1 + 
simply cannot. 
er around us 

customers, for 


who like their 
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L. J. Wing Mfg. Co. Moves Offices. 
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Cotton Waste and Its Utilization 


Part Two; The Breaker and Finisher Cards and Their Accessories ; 
Advantages of Different Methods of Doffing 


In a preceding section were outlined 
the types of waste produced in a ecot- 
ton mill and the approximate quantities per operation. 
Then there was an outline of some of the preparatory ma- 
chines as used in English practice. When a low class or 
colored waste is used, and in small plants, the seutcher may 
be dispensed with, and the breaker card is then fed as de- 
scribed below. 

Hopper Feed to Breaker Card. The waste is fed by 
hand into the bin B and is caught up by the lattice A, the 
large lumps of waste being knocked back into the bin B by 
the oscillating comb C. On the other side of the lattice A 
is another comb D, which delivers the waste into the trough 
F, which is hinged and when a certain amount of waste is in 
the trough F the weight of the waste causes the trough to 
invert or swing over and drop the waste onto the lattice E 
of the breaker card, thus obtaining a uniform feed to the 
breaker card. 

When the scutcher is used, a beater of three blades is 
preferable. The regulating motion of this machine will en- 
sure evenness in weight per 
yard of the resultant lap. 
The average lap for spin- 
ning 8s to 10s counts is one 
pound per yard of about 37 
pounds weight. One scutch- 
er will produce about 12,000 
pounds in 48 hours. When 
a large percentage of com- 
ber waste is used, Kirschner 
beaters are sometimes em- 
ployed. To prevent lap lick- 
ing six ends of condenser 
yarns are run into the lap 
while forming. Excessive 
soaping also causes licking 
of laps. 


Breaker Card. 
These cards are some- 


what similar to the ordinary 
flat carding engines, with 


the exception that instead of 
flats, rollers and clearers 
are used. One roller and 


clearer works in conjunction with each other, and there are 
six or seven pairs on each machine. 

The laps from the seutcher are placed on the lattice, 
either one or two may be run. The cotton is presented by 
feed rollers 214 inches in diameter to the licker-in. he 
latter attacks the presented fringe at a speed of about 1000 
feet per minute. 

The fibers are now brought into the sphere of action 
of the cylinder. The cylinder which is revolving at about 
1050 feet per minute seizes hold of the fibers, which are 
more or less matted together, and carries them up to the 
worker roller, which catches the fibers by virtue of its wire 


By Albert E. Lewis 


HOPPER FEEDER 
FOR BREAKER CARD 


FIG. 4 





points being set opposite to those of 
the cylinder and also by revolving at a 
low speed, say about 30 feet per minute. It is 6 inches 
in diameter. The clearer takes the fibers off the rollers, as 
its wires are opposite to those of the rollers, but revolve at 
a higher rate, about 150 feet per minute. The first roller 
is called the dirt roller and is of a coarser wire and moves 
very slowly. It is stripped by a vibrating comb. The 
fibers are now transferred from the clearer to the cylinder 
again, but in a looser condition owing to the drafting 
action between the opposing bodies, and the slight comb- 
ing action. This action is repeated by each pair of rollers 
and clearers. 

The fibers are now carried forward on the teeth of tae 
cylinder until the fancy roller is reached. This is about 
10 inches in diameter with its wire set in the opposite direc- 
tion to those on the cylinder, and revolving in the opposite 
direction. This roller should revolve at least 10 per cent 
faster than the cylinder and set about 1/16 inch in the 
Some authorities state a 12s gauge between 
wires. Its purpose is to 
raise the web on the cylinder 
wires to facilitate its removal 
by the doffer, hence the 
back of the wire must stroke 
the back of the cylinder wire 
only, the other way is wrong. 
It is very essential that this 
action is thoroughly watch- 
ed, otherwise neps are liable 
to be caused. The open treat- 
ment and mixing of the fib- 
ers by the rollers and clear- 
ers, and the possibility of 
treating the waste as much 
as required without losing 
much fiber makes this type 
of ecard more preferable for 
waste spinning than the re- 
volving flat card. These 
eards are usually 50 inches 
in width on the wire, making 
about 90 r.p.m. and.taking 
about 1-1/2 h.p. The wire 
on the cylinder, doffer, roller and clearers are respectively, 
90-110s, 90-120s, 80-90s, 70-90s, and the dirt roller 50-70s. 

The web from the doffer is collected as in ordinary spin- 
ning and placed in the coiler ean. These cans are then 
placed behind the table of the derby doubler. 


Derby Doubler. 
This machine is similar to the sliver lap machine used in 


the fine cotton spinning industry only it is considerably 
larger. As many as 90 slivers can be used according to the 
counts being spun. These are placed behind the V-shaped 


cylinder wire. 


creel, and the separate slivers are passed over spoons on the 
knock off table, between rollers, to the calender rollers and 
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made into a lap for the finisher card. Sometimes half siz- 
ed laps are made, but it is preferable to use a full sized 
lap. There is no draft on the machine except a slight ten- 
sion draft. A measuring motion and a full lap stop mo- 
tion are attached. Crowded slivers, riding slivers, and 
spaces where the spoon has failed to act cause uneven laps 
for the finisher card. This machine can produce about 
9500 pounds in 48 hours. 

With the finisher card working on the Preparation 
System, it is customary to use the multiple 4 or 8 coiler 
can method, but 4 is the usual number. The web from the 
carding engine is separated into 4 slivers either by a steel 


CYLINDER 

50” DIAM 
LICKER-IN 
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BREAKER CARD 
FIG.2 


blade dividing apparatus, or by placing leather dividing 
rings 1/4 inch wide between the card rings on the doffer. 
The slivers then pass through funnels, between a pair of 
calender rollers to the coiling motion and into cans, which 
are usually taken to a slubbing frame, the bobbins of which 


are then ready for the creels of the self acting mule or ring 
frame. 

A production of 180 pounds of broken up cop bottoms, 
comber waste, ete., can be obtained per 10 hour day, with 
an expenditure of 1-1/2 h.p. per machine. 

On the latest types of machines, it is usual to avoid 
using the end roving from the web, on account of the ir- 
regularity caused by bad selvages and accretions of fly. 
On some machines it is the practice to run the end rovings 
on to special bobbins, which are thrown away when full and 
returned to the mixing. On others it is becoming the cus- 
tom to collect the end section from the doffer by pneu- 
matic tubes, which are connected to a fan, working in eon- 
junction with a cage or perhaps two. The air in motion 
draws the selvages from all the doffers, working in battery 
fashion, and all this waste is deposited on the floor in a 
fleece-like form. This ensures the collection of the selvage 
and a lot of side fly, without lading the surrounding air 
with short fibers, dust, etc., which is a great stride toward 
ensuring a healthy atmosphere in the card rooms. 


Finisher Card. 

The finisher card is similar to the breaker card, ex- 
cepting the delivery end. The web from the doffer is made 
into separate strands of yarn about 1/2 inch in diameter. 
This formation is obtained by one of the three methods, i.e. 
ring doffer, tape condenser or steel dividers. The ring dof- 
fer is not covered from end to end with one long fillet, but 
eonsists of a number of endless fillet rings, each ring com- 
plete in itself. Suppose 30 ends are required on the bobbin, 
the doffer would have 30 endless fillet rings, and between 
each fillet an endless leather ring. For a 40-inch wide 
doffer, it would be spaced as follows: 28 fillet rings 1- 
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inch wide, 2 fillet rings 1-1/2-inch wide for the ends pro- 
viding there is no side ending machine, and 33 leather rings 
1/4-inch wide. The fillets are made with a 1/8-inch selvage 
on either side and upon these leather rings rest, the idea 
being to hold the fillet rigid. The pitch of the rings is 
arranged according to the counts being spun, the number of 
ends on the bobbin and the gage of the spindles on the spin- 
ning frame. 

As the web is transferred from the cylinder to the dof.- 
fer, and since the leather rings can not grip the fibers, the 
web is separated into strips of 1-inch width, approximately, 
which are stripped from the doffer onto a dividing roller. 
This roller slightly condenses the web, at the same time 
keeping each web separate so as to avoid one web being rub- 
bed into the other. The outer portion of the roller should 
be set immediately opposite the leather rings on the dof- 
fer, this ensures that the web is passed between the divid- 
ing roller. The roller is made of specially seasoned wood, 
highly polished and varnished, and mounted upon a 
wrought iron shaft, loose collars are placed at each end 
for setting purposes. It must be kept free from oil, snicks 
and cleaned every two days with French chalk. Black lead 
was formerly used for this purpose, but was discontinued as 
it tended to make the yarn shady. A slight tension draft 
between the doffer and the roller is employed. 

The web comes to the range of action of the rubbers, 
after leaving the dividing roller. They consist of specially 
cemented endless leather bands reaching the full width of 
the card and present about 18 inches of rubbing surface 
for the webs to pass between. The term ‘Rubbers” is applied 


because they do actually and rapidly rub or condense each 
web of cotton into a strand or roving, giving it sufficient 
strength to be guided and wound onto a long flanged bob- 
bin, driven by frictional contact with two drums. This rub- 
bing is occasioned by means of a double eccentric placed 
upon a vertical shaft and driven by means of a rope from 
the cylinder. A greater or lesser traverse or rub can easily 
be regulated. The speed is controlled by the three differ- 
ently sized pulleys. It is necessary to change the speed 
of rubbing when changing counts. Inside the top and bot- 
tom rubbers are placed extra iron rollers with setting ar- 
rangements. These enable extra rubs by the deflection of 
the rubbers. With this system a loss of about 1/5 of the 
production of an ordinary carding engine takes place, as 
the web is only taken off by the filleting and the space be- 
tween is lost from a productive point of view. 

A doffer speed of 8 r.p.m. is found to give the best re- 
sults, with a 544 hank bobbin. 

In the leather tape system, the web is combed off the 
doffer by the comb. The doffer is clothed as for ordinary 
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cotton spinning. The tapes are endless and pass over cal- 
ender rollers suitably grooved so that the tape in the groove 
on the bottom calender roller is opposite the metal portion 
ot the bottom roller. This ensures that the web is presented 
to an alternate surface of metal and leather along the face 
of the rollers, and we obtain equal slivers on the top and 
bottom rollers. The slivers are then subjected to the rub- 
bing movement as in the ring doffer system. See sketches of 
both types of condensing arrangements. 

The advantages of the tape condensor over the ring 


doffer are the greater production and a larger range of 


Acala Cotton—A Romance 


One hot day in 1906, O. F. Cook, a scientist who has 
studied the cotton plant in all parts of the world, saw, 
while trudging along a road in Mexico, a vagrant stalk of 
cotton. His trained eve caused him to realize, at a glance, 
that he had discovered something unusual. Inquiry disciosed 
the fact that the plant was a wanderer from a district where 
cotton was grown for primitive manufacture locally by 
hand. 


made of it and selected seed were brought to this country 


It was otherwise an unknown variety. A study was 


for growing experiments. The cotton, a medium staple 
kind, proved adaptable and the possessor of several quali- 
ties putting it above common American cotton. Among 
these qualities were high boll weevil resistance, excellent 
“spinnability” and unusual amenableness to dyes. It was 
named Acala for the Mexican community from which it 
came. For nearly twenty years little of practical kind came 
of experiments with it. 

Farmers in the Coachella Valley, California, took up 
cotton growing and agreed araong themselves to plant only 
Acala was selected. The growing area be- 
The Coachella Val- 


ley farmers clung steadfastly to Acala and improved the 


one variety. 
came the first single-variety district. 
variety by using a rigid system of seed selection. The new 
industry progressed. Meantime, cotton growing in other 
California areas had perhaps more downs than ups. 
Growers in the San Joaquin Valley adopted the Aecala 
y and the Coachella method. In 1925, at the request 
of the affected farmers, the State legislature enacted a 
law prohibiting the growing, or even the entry of seed, of 
any other variety of cotton in the two areas. Many of the 
growers in the Sacramento and Imperial Valleys have 
adopted Acala, which also has spread to Arizona, New 
Mexico and portions of Western Texas. Thus a movement 
dear to the hearts of scientific students of cotton took on 
form. 


variet 


The essence of the movement is the maintenance 
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counts, thereby enabling us to spin finer on the mule. 

The narrower the tapes and the finer the counts. Care 
must be taken to obviate the danger of under or overfeed- 
ing, or inequalities of counts will result. 

The trouble with the tape system on hard waste card- 
ing is the action of hard ends, as the tapes are not strong 
enough to break them, and consequently cannot divide the 
web, which causes endless trouble, as the fibers constantly 
revolve around the dividing rollers, 

[This is Part 2 of an article in three parts. Part 3, the 
concluding section, will appear in an early issue.—Editor. | 


and improvement of good varieties by rigid restrictions, for 
the preventing of deterioration by crossing, in different 
areas. There now are one-variety growing districts in old 
parts of the cotton belt. 

There now is talk of limiting all growing in California 
better 


to a single variety, which, until something comes 


forth, would be Acala. There also is a demand that all bars 
be let down, so that, especially, ordinary short staple vari- 
eties may be introduced. The last is not likely to prevail 
for the present. 

Acala isn’t the best variety for all cotton-growing dis- 
tricts. It is a noteworthy addition to the large family, too 
many of whose members are “illegitimate,” of American cot- 
tons. The growing method that evolved around it is per- 
haps of greater general value. 

The story of Aecala is only one latter-day romance of 
Cook of the United States Depart- 


figure. It is 


cotton in which O. F. 
ment of Agriculture is the chief human 
doubtful if any dozen scientists of other names have done 
half so much for cotton during the last thirty years as this 
self-effacing world rover and experimenter. A better self- 
advertiser, on the strength of less than half as much, could 
have made himself famous throughout the world of cotton. 
Whitin Book on Wool Spinning. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., have pub- 
lished a limited, numbered edition of a book “The Continu- 
ous Spinning of Woolen Yarns’. It deseribes and illus- 
trates this process in an interesting manner. 

Move into New Greenville Plant. 

Greenville Belting Company have recently moved into 
their new plant at 315 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., where 
a complete line of belting, pickers, strapping, sheep and 
ealf skins, roller cloth, comber and drawing varnish, etce., 
is carried. The plant affords larger quarters and is equip- 
ped with new machinery. 
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By L.A. Palina 


HE preparation of rayon for warp weaving is broadly 

divided into two methods, that of skein sizing and 
machine sizing. Skein sizing has been used with a fair 
degree of success on a light number of ends, but experience 
within the last few years has developed the fact that ma- 
chine sizing or slashing is probably better for weaving rayon 
than any other method. In skein sizing the rayon is im- 
mersed in skein form in some sizing solution and is then 
dried. It is then ready to be wound onto spools and warp- 
ed directly onto loom beams. The principal disadvantage 


to skein sizing is that the skeins are sized and dried in a 


loose condition and therefore the filaments of rayon are 
not bound together by the 
size as is the case in ma- 


chine sizing or slashing. 
Consequently, when the ray- 
on is warped and reaches 
the loom, instead of each 
end being solidly bound by 
the size, it frequently hap- 
pens that the filaments will —The Editor. 
become separated and will 
not be a solidly bound co- 
hesive end, which is a desirable condition. 

On the other hand, when the rayon is sized on a slash- 
er, the yarn is run through the size and is then dried either 
on a cylinder or by hot air under tension, with the result 
that the filaments are bound together by the size and are 
dried in this condition, thus giving a-solid and perfectly 


smooth end with all the filaments held together as one end. 


Sizing Rayon on Slasher. 
Since machine sizing is practically accepted as the best 
method of sizing rayon, this method only will be deseribed 
in detail in this article. 

The rayon is delivered to the slasher generally on a sec- 
tion beam, or beams, prepared from a spool creel. In this 
eonnection, some mills have slashed their rayon suceessful- 
ly from a spool creel placed behind the slasher, and this 
method is undoubtedly very successful on a small num- 
ber of ends. The previous process of warping is saved 
and naturally any saving in labor cost is an advantage. On 
the other hand, many mills contend that for practically any 
number of ends it is better first to prepare the rayon on a 
section beam before slashing. They declare that a perfect 
section beam, or beams, behind the slasher will give less 
trouble than a spool ereel, and there is certainly a great 
deal of merit in this contention. 

We shall now discuss the method of preparing the rayon 


yarn on spools for warping. 
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HIS, the fourth of a series, concludes Mr. Palina’s dis- ss 


beginning in February, having covered the conditioning of 
the yarn, types of swift and bobbin, methods of winding, 
for filling and warp preparation. 
hope to present sketches showing the method of tying a 
weaver’s knot in rayon, referred to in the May installment. 
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Spooling Rayon for Warping. 





The method of spooling rayon for warping is ex 
same as has been deseribed in these articles for preparing 
rayon for filling by the two-process ethod, so that 10 Is 
not necessary to go any further into the details of spooling 
rayon. It is, of course, possible to use a wh larger spo 
where the rayon is to be warped th: tis preparing for 
filling, but since most mills use ravon in both war 1 
filling it is generally found ( é e < 
one size of spools for rayon, and tl p S user 
both filling and warp. The actua rping ! 
Trom spools to section beams is practi 1e! 
preparing of cotton warps on section beams. The regular 
ind sa Ory p 
ni inless a n 
cussion of rayon preparation for weaving; the articles, Ss planning nsiderabl 
mount « irping 
= heheve i é yest 
In the August issue, we 
ethod 1s » Use cot 1 
varper W Ss De eare 
l Worker VE t é 
nate roug places on t 
cy é P! D 
touched by the rayon. 
In preparing the rayon warps particular care s 1 be 
taken to prevent loose or tight ends on the finished see 
tion beam. This is even more necessary preparing 1 1 


because a loose end of rayon on a section beam 


than eotton, 


can give a great deal of trouble in the slas 


About the only difference in warping rayon and cotton is 


that the warper is generally run at a mu 


rayon. This is in order to prevent any bad worl m 
reaching the slasher 

The question naturally arises as to the most satisfactory 
number of ends to he run on eaen sec n be al is in 
the ease of eotton, this 1s a q lest Vniel eal not be 
answered to cover all conditions. As veneral s eme 
however, it can be said that a section bea about four 
hundred ends will give very good results on the slasher 
It would not be wise to attempt to run a section beam with 
too few ends because of the danger of stretching the rayon 
in drawing from the section beams in the slashing opera 
tion. Also there is no particular reason I desiring i 
small number of ends in multi-beam worl The only rea- 


a small number of ends in cotton is 


son for using 


to get more yards on a section beam. This would not app! 
to rayon, however, because there are hardly enough yards 
on a spool of rayon to fill a section beam of no matter how 
few ends. It is therefore considered better to put enoug 


ends on a section beam to give a perfectly smooth sui 
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and then creel in new sets of full spools during the mak- 
ing of one beam until the beam is filled. The question then 
arises as to what will happen in the slasher when the knots 
caused by the creeling come through. It has been found 
that if sufficient care is exercised in running exactly the 
same number of yards from each creel, the knots from the 
different beams will come through the slasher fairly close 
together and the practice, of course, is to cut off this short 
length of knots and put it into waste. 


The Slashing Operation. 


We now come to the actual slashing operation. The 
regular cotton slasher with a single cylinder can be used 
very satisfactorily in slashing rayon. It should be borne 
in mind that rayon does not require nearly so great a dry- 
ing surface on a cylinder as does cotton, and for that rea- 
son the method of threading up the slasher for rayon is 
entirely different from that of cotton. This point is 
brought out clearly in the accompanying sketch, 
shows this method of threading up. 

The beams are placed in line behind the slasher just 
as in the case of cotton, except that in slashing rayon the 


which 
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of the beams. On the other hand, if the comb is expanded 
beyond the width of the beams, the outer ends will rub 
against the heads of the beams, and this will cause trouble 
from broken ends on the selvage. A good practice is to 
have the width of the yarn in the back comb about one 
inch less than the width of the section beams between 
heads. 


Over or Under Immersion Roll? 


Opinion is divided as to whether the yarn should be run 
under the immersion roll. Good results have been obtained 
from both methods, that of running the yarn through the 
size solution and from merely running the yarn under the 
squeeze roll. In the latter method, enough size is picked up 
by the large copper squeeze roll to give a good sizing to 
the yarn, and the top squeeze roll helps this size to penetrate 
the yarn as well as removes the surplus size from the yarn. 
A better penetration is probably secured by running the 
yarn under the immersion roll, and this would probably be 
the better method where the warps are for a particularly 
hard weave. 

It should be remembered that the tension on the yarn 


SKETCH OF RAYON SLASHER 


“A”; while “B” 


The cylinder is shown at 


roll; “E” 


is the jacket-heated size box; 
the measuring roll connected to the clock; “F’’ the spring comb; ““G” the delivery rolls; “‘H’ 


“D” the single squeeze 


“C”’ the section beams; 
* the loom beam 


“I” the spring expansion comb; and “K”’ the split rods. These features are discussed in the accompanying article. 


sheets of yarn from the back beams are not run over and 
under the preceding beams in the set. It can be seen 
from the sketch that each sheet of yarn from each indi- 
vidual beam is drawn directly to the roller behind the size 
box. This enables broken or loose ends to be readily found 
and run through. The sketch shows a set of three beams, 
but this description will apply just as well to a one- or 
two-beam set. 

The comb just behind the size box is for the purpose 
of keeping the ends perfectly straight as they enter the 
size box. For the three-beam set shown, which we will as- 
sume to be of four hundred ends each, the comb should 
have a minimum of four hundred dents, and the ends 
should be laid three to the dent, with each end from a dif- 
ferent beam. Also, this comb should be expanded to exact- 
ly the width between heads of the beams or slightly less. 
This prevents the ends from rolling in pulling from the 
beams, such as would be the case if the width of the sheet 
of yarn at the size box were appreciably less than the width 


from the section beams should be as little as will keep the 
ends taut. It is unquestionable that rayon loses most of its 
strength when wet, so that if the tension is too heavy, the 
rayon will stretch when the yarn reaches the size box, and 
there will be danger of broken and stretched ends. 

After the rayon leaves the size box it goes over the top 
of the cylinder but does not go all the way around as in 
the case of cotton. As stated previously, rayon dries much 
more readily than cotton, so that the sheet of yarn is thor- 
oughly dried by the time it reaches the front of the cylinder. 
It then comes off under the measuring roll and goes to the 
beaming head. The pressure of steam in the cylinder 
should be controlled so as to dry the yarn properly during 
the time the rayon is in contact with the cylinder. It is 
very important to have the yarn thoroughly dried, but on 
the other hand it will be injured or burned if dried out too 
much. It will generally be found that the cylinder should 
be a little too hot to bear the hand. 

While the rayon slasher is in operation, it will be 
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noticed that the yarn seems to creep forward on the cylin- 
der and as a matter of fact, the total yardage of yarn 
wound on the loom beams will be considerably longer than 
was wound on the section beams. This is caused by the 
yarn stretching between the size box and the beaming head, 


The 


loom beams generally runs around ten per 


but the stretch is not enough to cause any trouble. 
yardage on the 
cent long, so that to offset this stretch, the section beams 


should be run short to allow for this stretch. 
Figuring the Yardage. 


As a conerete case, we shall give a typical example of 
the method of figuring the yardage on the loom beams and 
section beams. We shall assume that the loom beam is 10 


-ontain 1200 yards of rayon, and that the spools which are 


used in the warper creels are large enough to permit about 
6000 yards of yarn to be run off. It can therefore be seen 
that the yardage of yarn run from each set of spools on 
the warper should be exactly enough to give five loom 
beams of 1200 yards each or 6000 yards of sized yarn. We 
shall assume that the rayon stretches ten per cent in the 
slasher, which means that 100 yards of yarn from the section 
beam will give 110 yards on the loom beam. Therefore, in 
order to obtain the correct number of yards to run from 
each set of spools, we divide 6000 by 1.1 and the result is 
5454 yards. 
number of yards figured, but if the warper is fitted with 


It may not be practicable to run exactly the 


a yardage clock, as it should be, the yardage run can be 


Book on Starch Chemistry. 

“A Comprehensive Survey of Starch Chemistry,” 
title of a new book by Robert P. Walton, just publishe.l 
by The Chemical Catalog Company, Inc., 419 Fourth Ave 
nue, New ork City. The net price is $10.00 per copy. It 
is in two sections—first, a symposium presenting the vari 
ous phases of starch chemistry and technology, consisting 
of articles contributed by experts and specialists; and a 
bibiliography of starches and dextrins and amylases. Co,- 
ies may be secured direct from the publishers or through 
Corton’s Book Department. 


is the 
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very accurate. The warper should therefore be run 5454 
yards and stopped for ereeling. Another full set of spools 
is then tied in and the process is repeated as many times 
as the beam will hold or for as many times as necessary to 
fill the order. It should be distinctly understood that the 
figure of ten per cent as given 1s merely an example and 
should not be used without checking very carefully. The 
mill should determine the exact amount of stretch under its 
own conditions and then use the method itlined to get 
the correct yardage on the section beams. For instance, 
suppose a mill wants to get 6000 yards of sized yarn 


from each set of spools and they figure 5600 yards 
from each set of spools should be ab t rignt Suppose 
they run one set under those conditions d find that the 
last loom beam to be de before é I 0 hrough 


A typical Rayon Slasher Room 
The ma- 
chine shown is equipped with 


in a Southern mill. 


two cylinders; the sketch of 
the author shows a one-cylin- 


der 


machine 





1250 instead of wanted. This shows 


that the stretch 
yards of yarn will probably be wasted. 


has yards 1200 as 
was figured and this 30 


Instead of getting 


was more than ( 


6000 yards of sized warp from 5600 yards on the section 
beams they obtained 6050 yards. The amount of stretch was 
therefore 450 yards and the percentage would be 450 


5600 = 8 per cent. In order to correct 
they should divide 6000 by 1.08 and the 
yards to be run from each set of spools 


f 


[ This conclude § a series O] 
»y Mr. Pakina. 
by Mr. Pal 


will be 


“ur arit 8 


for previous nst 
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series filled as lona as mies are 


Editor 


Exposition. 


Reduced R. R. Rates io Southern 
tl Textile Exposition, 


W. G. Sirrine, president, Southern 


Greenville, S. C., announces information that special rates 


of one and one-half fares for round trips to the Southern 


Textile Exposition, October 15th to 20th, have been au 


thorized in the territory south of the Potomac and east of 
the Mississippi Rivers. Tickets will be sold from October 
13th to 19th inelusive. Also on October 20th from sta 


tions and for trains of that date which are scheduled te 
arrive in Greenville on or before noon, with a final limit of 


October 23rd 
























































High Drafting 


A Description of an English Method 
of Long Draft Spinning with 
Interesting Features. 

BY W. HINDLE 


At the present time much interest is being taken by cot- 
ton spinners in “high drafting” on the ring spinning frame. 
For the last 15 or 20 years many textile machinists have 
been experimenting and inventing devices by which “high 
drafting’ can be performed. By the term “high drafting” 
we mean a draft of up to 20 or even 24 on the ring frame. 
The majority of spinners using American cotton, however, 
are inclined not to exceed 10 or 12 of a draft while for 
single roving medium counts they only advocate from six 
to eight of a draft. The question of high drafts is a 
delicate one, and much controversy exists between expert 
spinners on this matter. 

It must be agreed, however, that with a frame having 
three pairs of drawing rollers there is only a limited length 
of draft obtainable, that is, if the quality and productioa 
of yarn is satisfactory. The usual custom of setting the 


front and second rollers just a little wider apart than the 


















































length of staple of cotton being used necessarily causes this 
limited amount of draft. 

The great interest now taken in high drafting arrange- 
ments originally came from the ingenious system whereby 
the fibers were carried between two bands to the nip of 
the front pair of rollers. The plan ultimately adopted 
must be simple in construction and effective in action, thus 
reducing initial and upkeep expenses, and a method that 
is easily controlled or understood by the operative. 

The system described herein is one that is made by one 
of the largest firms of textile machinists in England and 
so far has given very 
this arrangement is an 


good results. The main feature of 


additional pair of rollers placed be- 
It is illustrated 


tween the first and second pairs of rollers. 


in Fig. 1. 
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All cottons are spoken of and sold as being of a certain 
staple but we all know that there are many fibers which 
are shorter and some longer than the staple by which the 
cotton is spoken of and one of the objects of high drafting 


is to control the whole of the fibers during the process of 
drafting, and this additional pair of rollers is introduced 
for that purpose. 

There are many things which a cotton spinner would 
expect from a high drafting arrangement; some of these 
are: Increased draft; strong and level yarn; a simple de- 
vice not increasing the duties of the operative; same pro- 
duction as ordinary drafting ring frame; cheaper produe- 
tion by diminishing number of preparatory machines, by 
using a coarser hank roving. 

We will now refer to the sketch, Fig. 1. As mentioned 
previously, four lines of top and four lines of bottom roll- 
ers are used. The distance between the first, second and 
third rows is adjustable but the distance between the third 
and fourth pair of rollers is not adjustable. There are 


four clearers as shown in the sketch, one each to front and 
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third and fourth top rollers; one for the front bottom roll- 
er and one which wipes both the second and third bottom 
rollers. Now it may be wondered why all these clearers? 
well, the reason is, that a coarser hank roving is being put 
up at the ring frame and naturally more fly will be thrown 
off the roving, hence the reason for adequate clearers. 
The weight of the second top roller is most important, 
the resultant 


should be 


The combination of a close setting be- 


because this roller affects the strength of 
yarn, and practically speaking this roller as 
heavy as possible. 
tween the first and second pairs of rollers and a light 
second top roller is applicable when spinners are spinning 
both and fine but in 
strong yarn will be produced with a heavier top roller than 
used with fine counts. 


coarse eounts, coarser counts more 


The limitation of the weight of the second top roller con- 
currently with a close setting is that at which “crackers” 
“Crackers” 


doubled places in the yarn which will draw out again with 


will be made. is a term which implies small 


a cracking noise. Below are given sizes of rollers and set- 
tings for various cottons, these having been proved to be 


most suitable. 


Rollers and Settings for American and Egyptian Cotton 1-1/16 in. Staple and More. 


ist. 7/8 in. or 1 in. Bottom 7/8 in. uncovered Top Setting 27/32 In. 
2nd. 5/8 in Bottom 5/8 in. uncovered Top. Setting 27/32 in. 
$rd. 3/4 in Bottom 7/8 in. uncovered Top Setting ) 1-9-16 

4th. 1 in Bottom 2 in uncovered Top Setting ) arscdre = 
Rollers and Settings for Indian and American Cotton below 1-1/16 in. staple. 





Ist. 3/4 in Bottom 3/4 in. Top (uncovered). Setting 

2nd. 5/8 in. Bottom 5/8 in. Top (uncovered) Setting 

3rd. 3/4 in Bottom. 7/8 in. Top (uncovered). Setting ) 1-9-16 iu 

4th. 7/8 in Bottom 2 in Top (uncovered). Setting ) ~ * 
(Continued on page 1004.) 
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Texas Mill Men Discuss Mill Pro 


and Plan Tests at 
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Meeting in Da 


Clarke, Whetstone, Burow and Poole 


HERE was a splendid at- 
tendance at the thiteeenth 
annual the 
in Dallas, Texas, on June Ist and 2nd; and the discussions 


convention of Texas Textile Association, held 


on practical mill subjects made the occasion a profitable 


one. The sessions were held in the Hilton Hotel; and sup- 


erintendents and overseers representing a majority of the 
mills of the state were present. 

Hugh §. 
of the C. R. Miller Manufacturing Co., who -presided at the 
the 


Clarke, general superintendent of the plants 
meeting as vice-president, was elected president at 
closing session, succeeding D. D. Towers, who recently re- 
moved to Georgia. Albert L. Whetstone, superintendent, 
Dallas Textile Mills, Dallas, was made first vice-president, 
Herbert A. Bu- 
superintendent, 
Bonham Mill, Con- 
solidated Textile Cor- 
elected 
second vice-president. 
Dan H. 


erintendent, 


and 


row, 


pora tic mm, was 


Poole sup- 
Sherman 


Mfg. Co., was re-elect- 





Are Named Officers for New Year ete. and running them throug 


er picker, and mixing this into the cotton in the opene 
room on a percentage basis. Asked by Mr. Clar! 
he controls the percentage ol waste, he said s weighed 
when it is returned to the opener Or stributed 
through the cotton 

“Our method is similar »B ims d W. S. Mor- 


ton, superintendent, Dallas Cotton Mills, D: s. “We run 
: ae ge } we. al y mal " f 1 
our Waste through our breakers and Ké 1 lap ol a 
then we put one ol e bac r nisners We 
don’t have intermediates: I cut them out. We have tried 
mixing waste in many ways, and this I believe is the best 
method. Based on our experience, it is the ost satisfactor 
method There re 


ning the waste separ- 


a ely, l be ] eve Wwe get 


a better cleaning than 
b rt xing vita 
the cotton, as it is not 


hampered by the p1 


ed secretary-treasurer. ence of that cotton 
In opening the and gives the machines 
meeting, Mr. Clarke a better opportunity to 
read excerpts trom an clea Al er ad- 
address by Congress- V ge is e get 
woman Edith Nourse 1 more unifo1 x- 
Rogers, commenting ing when S pul in 
upon the textile indus- , 
try, and declaring that The waste ques- 
“any trouble in the m is always an evil, 
cotton industry at nd this method itse 
present is in the mills Left, H. S. Clarke, Elected President, Texas Textile Association; has its disadvantages 
Eee ee ee Right, Albert L. Whetstone, the new first vice-president. n that it takes up 
with this thought he recalled to the men their responsibili- space and requires more in changing the machines over 
ties on their respective jobs, in doing what they could to nto a picker room where there is not ample space. Unde 
serve: and in the association meetings, to render their best these conditions our next best method would be this: as 
service to the entire industry. you know, for some time we have mixed otton 1 
After the introduction of new members, and the recog bins, and our method in the pas S peer m1x e wast 
nition of those members who had received promotions since n with the cotton, layer by layer, the waste first being 
the last meeting, Mr. Clarke took up the practical diseus- weighed. The other method, however, is in my opinio 
sion according to a list of questions which had been as the best for handling waste.” 
signed to different members. “Before mixing the waste with the cotton, does it go 
Handling Re-Worked Waste. through the bale breaker and openers, or do you mix it as 
The first question dealt with asked for methods of it comes from the machines?”, asked Jerome Thompson, of 
handling re-worked waste, and the overseer of carding at Mexia. Mr. Morton replied that “we run it right on 
the Bonham mill made the first report, “We put it all back through.” 
into a low-grade duck, about 25 per cent; and run it into “We have discovered”, said Hugh S. Clarke, “that you 
a waste lap and then mix it on the intermediate picker with probably get a better cleaning by running it through j 
the regular stock.” then bringing it back, but that the additional cleaning you 
W. F. Smith, overseer of spinning, Mexia Textile Mills, get is at the expense of breaking strength; so we run our 


Mexia, Texas, reported that they make two grades of duck, 
and use their waste in the B grade, taking all ecard strips, 





waste, in making B-grade, through our openers and break- 


er pickers, into a breaker lap and then put it up with 
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cotton on the finisher lapper. Thus we get a controlled and 


uniform method of mixing.” 


After some discussion it was explained by Mr. Clarke 


that this question pertained only to the inferior grades of 


waste, such as card strips and similar things, and did not 
Mr. Morton 
ease his waste and cotton did not 


involve ecard sliver, roving waste, ete. was 


asked what he did in 
balance, and he said that he balances up with cotton; Mr. 
Clarke adding that they have established their goods on a 
certain basis, and that if he runs short of waste, the thing 
to do is go out on the open market and buy it. 

Mr. Clarke added a comment with particular reference 
to indigo chain dyed work. In making this, he said, “the 
mill must be particular in regulating the warp stock cotton 
from time to time, in order to keep the mix absolutely uni- 
If you run a half-day on one kind of cotton and 


then go onto another, when it gets into the warp you will 


form. 


have some spools that will not have the proper co-efficient 
of elasticity and the spools will not all stretch the same.” 


End Breakage in Spinning. 

The next question taken up was with reference to a rea- 
sonable amount of end breakage on spinning, making 8s 
to 14s yarn from 7/8-inch to 1-inch cotton, average Mid- 
dling. These reports were reduced to the unit of ends dow? 
per thousand spindles per hour, with the following results: 

Mr. Manley, reporting for the Miller Cotton Mills, at 
Waco, said his test was made on a Saco-Lowell tape-driven 
frame, filling-wind warp, 214-inch ring, 71-inch traverse, 









































Herbert A. Burow, Elected Second 
Vice-President. 


4.50 twist multiple, Strict Low cotton, self-weighted middle 
roll, with a relative humidity of 50 per cent. He said that 
with a front roll speed of 178 r.p.m., on 8s, his test show- 
ed 75.4 ends down per thousand spindles per hour; and on 
13s, 135 r.p.m. front roll speed, 54 ends down per thou- 
sand spindles per hour. These figures include those ends 
down during the doffing, which he said represented about 
one-third of the total. 


Reporting for the Sherman Mfg. Co., Dan H. Poole 
said his test covered two weeks time, on 42 sides, on an 
average yarn of 9.33s, with a front roll speed of 175 r.p.m., 
4.75 twist, Middling cotton, 60-65 per cent relative humidity. 
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His general average was 25.5 ends down per thousand spin 
dles per hour. 

Mr. Looney, from Waxahachie Cotton Mills, Waxaha- 
chie, Texas, made a report on 10s, front roll speed 175 
r.p.m., 4.25 twist multiple, Middling cotton, 65-70 per cent 
relative humidity, showing an average of 40 ends down 
per thousand spindles per hour. 

The next report came from W. S. Morton, superintend- 
ent, Dallas Cotton Mills. He said that a 34-day test on 
11.80s, 164 r.p.m., front roll speed, 4.25 twist, 2-inch ring, 
filling build, showed an average of one-half of one per 


cent (including ends down at 


doffing) or about five ends 
























































Dan H. Poole, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 





down per thousand spindles per hour. 


Mr. Smith, from Mexia, gave the following report: 942 
warp, 164 r.p.m. front roll, 4.25 twist, 65-68 per cent rela- 
tive humidity—20 ends down per thousand spindles per 
He uses Mid- 


hour, not ineluding those down at doffing. 
dling cotton. 


On 14.50s, running at 147 r.p.m. front roll speed, said 
A. L. Whetstone of the Dallas Textile Mills, his end break- 
age averaged 31 per thousand spindles per hour. He has 
a 2%-inch ring, Middling cotton, 4.75 twist multiple, 50 
per cent relative humidity. 

So great was the variation in these figures, attributable 
to either different methods of making the tests or different 
conditions, that it was decided to continue this question ov- 
er to the next meeting; in the meantime having tests made 
according to a standard method. At that time, it is hoped, 
the association will also go into the causes of the different 
breakages. 


Roll Settings on Spinning. 

“On a spinning frame, what roll setting have you found 
best on 8s to 14s yarn running 7/8 to 1-inch average Mid- 
dling cotton ?”, was the next question propounded by Chair- 
man Clarke. 


Reporting for Waxahachie, Mr. Looney said he had 
found the following best: Middle to back, 114-inch; middle 
to front, 1 1/8-inch, or as close as possible. He pointed 
out that the settings are dependent upon the amount of 
stock in the roving, ete. He said he runs 10s and 12s made 
from 1.30-hank roving. 
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He said he has 





Mr. Cox of McKinney next reported. 
some old frames and some new ones—that on the old frames 
his settings are 31/32-inch for the steel roll and 1 1/16- 
inch for the top; while on the new frames he had to open 
up the steel roll to 1-inch and the top rolls to 1 1/8-inch. 
He has a two-pound weight on the old frames; and a three- 
pound weight on the newer models. 


“In other words,” commented Mr. Clarke, “at the start 


the settings on the new frames, from bite to bite, were 
farther apart than on the old frames.” 
Ingram Lee, assistant superintendent, Dallas Textile 


Mills, said that on 1923 and 1926 Saco-Lowell frames, they 
set 1 1/8-inch from front to middle, and 114-inch from mid- 
dle to back. “We get the setting between the front and 
middle rolls by using the little bar that goes between the 
saddle and lever that supports the weight as a spacer,” he 
added. 

Using a piece of paper with carbon for determining the 
exact distance between the bites of the rolls was explained 
by H. G. Edmiston, superintendent, Denison Cotton Mills, 
who said he has found a setting of 1 1/32-inch the point 
at which his yarn seems to run best. Ben Edney, overseer 
of carding, Belton Yarn Mills, on a finer yarn, for hosiery, 
said on Strict Middling, l-inch cotton, he sets 1 1/16 to 
1 1/8-inch between the front and middle rolls. 

“Just as close as you can get them”, was the advice of 
Dan H. Poole. 


Self-Weighted Top Rolls. 
This led up to the question of self-weighted middle roll, 
and Mr. Clarke declared that at Waco and Fort Worth, and 
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DAN H. POOLE’S REPORT ON LOOM STOPPAGE 
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each machine, up to and including the percentage of in 
visible waste, giving the grade and staple of the cotton 
Herbert A. Burow, superintendent, Bonham, Texas, 
made a complete report on this, as follows: Forty bales 
of cotton, gross weight of 20,987 pounds, were opened; 28 


bales of Middling and 12 bales of Strict Middling. On this 
read the following report: 


basis, he 








I ent 

Gross Weight 20 987 pounds 
sagging from 40 bales 109 pounds 0195 
Ties from 40 bales 360 pound 0171 
Total bagging and ties : 769 pounds 0366 

Net pounds of cotton available ~. 20,218 pounds 
Waste from First Vertical Opener - 235 pounds .0115 
Waste from Second Vertical Opener 128 pounds .0063 
Waste, 5 sections English cl. trunk 70 pounds .0034 
Waste, Breaker pickers 154 pounds .0076 
Waste, intermediate pickers 47 pounds .0023 
0024 





4 

7 
Waste, finisher pickers 48 pounds 
24 


Total waste removed from cotton 6 pounds 0335 
Total Clean Cotton Received 19,424 pounds 
Invisible Loss, or Unaccounted 112 pounds .0055 
Total waste, Bagging and Ties, and 

Invisible Loss 1,563 pounds .0744 


Mr.Manley gave figures from the Miller mill at Waco, 
covering a test of 13 weeks on Strict Low cotton, giving the 
percentages as follows: 
per cent 


per cent 
1.08 per cent 


Bagging and ties 
Openers : 
Pickers (Breakers) 





Pickers (Finishers) .61 per cent 
Dust room .52 per cent 
Total ; . 9.53 per cent 


Mr. Clarke pointed out here that he has a regular prac- 
tice of weighing his dust room waste each week—that he 
requires the overseer do this personally. 
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45 Hrs 











‘Feb. 4 
50 Hrs. 















‘Feb. 25 
40 Hrs. 












“Mar. 31 
40 Hrs. 





Apr. 28 
40 Hrs. 















Totals 
215 Hrs. 


1269 
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Guthrie, Oklahoma, these rolls had been adopted with good 
success. At Fort Worth, he said, Mr. Towers had used 
them, dressing them down to polished steel. “My objection 
to that is that lint would gather on them,” he continued, 
“and we have taken the rolls out and pulled a ealf skin 
covering over the bare roll. We do not have a bit of trouble 
with them, and we can draft longer with them. We are 
spinning 17s from 1.30-hank single roving.” He urged 
that mills go further into this subject. 
Waste Removed in Cleaning Machinery. 

The next question asked for tests on 25 to 50 bales of 

cotton, to determine the percentage of waste taken out at 





The figures from the Sherman mill, as given by Mr. 
Pool, follow, for Middling cotton: 

Bagging and ties __ 3.61 per cent 

Openers ae 1.35 per cent 

Pickers tyres .85 per cent 

Invisible ee 3.3 per cent 

C. A. Mast, superintendent, Itasca Cotton Mfg. Co. 


Itasca, read the following figures, on Strict Low and Mid 


dling eotton: 


Tare 3.4 per cent 
Opener motes : 2.02 per cent 
Breaker motes .25 per cent 
Finisher motes 38 per cent 
Total s 6.25 per cent 
















































W. F. Smith of Mexia reported next, stating that they 
use Middling cotton. He said at the beginning of the 
month they had 91,162 pounds on hand, and opened up 
105,944 pounds, making a total of 197,106 pounds, Their 
production for the month was 91,387 pounds, leaving in 
process 105,480 pounds, with a waste of 2,239 pounds. This 
was distributed as follows: 


Sagging and ties __ 4.1 per cent 
Vertical openers - . 13 per cent 
Pickers —_- 7 138 per cent 


Their total waste was 10.8 per cent, leaving 4.1 per 
cent invisible or unaccounted for. 

Here Mr. Clarke called attention to the fact that at 
Waco his openers took out the large percentage; this was 
due probably to his equipment, explaining that they have 
a Whitin upstroke, a vertical, and a Centrif-Air. He added 
that they do not take out nearly as much card fly and 
strips as formerly. 

Mr. Edney gave the poundage figures for 25 bales of 
Strict Middling, as follows: 


No. 5 lattice opener 98 pounds 
TEE WINE oo Sn den ca einem 152 pounds 
Breaker pickers bes 56 pounds 
Intermediate pickers __--------------- 48 pounds 
Finisher pickers én _.. 64 pounds 
Card fly, motes, dust house 60 pounds 


| ES et ee ee et Cees eR renee ee 478 pounds 


The final question discussed at the evening session was, 
‘What variation do you have in the weights of warper 
beams?” 


Variation in Warper Beams. 

Mr. Smith said that at Mexia, on 914s to 1214s yarn, 
476 pound beams, his variation ranges about two per cent 
from high to low. 

“T took a test over two weeks time on every beam, 68 
in number, and find that our variation from the highest to 
lowest was 2.4 per cent,” reported Mr, Burow. 

At Waco, Mr. Manley said, a test shows 344 per cent 
variation from high to low, on 500 beams, 327 pounds each. 
W. S. Morton said his variation was 344 per cent from high 
to low. 

In connection with this topic, Mr. Clarke brought out 
that at the Waxahachie meeting five years ago, reports 
showed some variations up as high as ten per cent; and he 
declared that the fact that “the highest man reporting 
today is not as high as the lowest man at that time”, shows 
that progress is being made along the lines of increased 
efficiency. 

The Life of a Shuttle. 

The meeting was adjourned until Saturday morning, 
when the practical diseussion was resumed. The first ques- 
tion on which figures were asked was, “How many shut- 
tles per year per loom do you consider a fair allowance on 
an automatic loom running 6- to 12-ounce goods?” The 
figures reported were: 

Waxahachie, 3 shuttles per loom per year. 

Mexia, 2 shuttles per loom per year. 

Waco, 1.3 shuttles per loom per year. 


Dallas, 1.5 shuttles per loom per year. 
Sherman, 1.9 shuttles per loom per year. 


Percentages of size on 8-ounce duck were next re 
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quested, and the reports were: Waxahachie, 10 per cent; 
Hillsboro, 10 per cent; Mexia, 12 per cent. 
Reports on Loom Stoppage. 
The next question was, “Give the things you have found 
Broken ends—that 
was the consensus of opinion as to the most general cause. 


which cause the most loom stoppage.” 


In connection with this question, Mr. Poole submitted the 
accompanying comprehensive report on loom stoppage, 
covering a period of 215 hours, on twenty-four 40-inch 
modified D. Draper looms, running on 36-inch 10-ounce 
duck, with 2,706 warp ends, 9.60s warp and approximately 
6.00s filling. This tests shows an average of 287 stops per 
day on 24 looms, an average of 11.9 stops per loom per 
day, or 1.19 stops per hour per loom. In the 215 hours of 
this test, each loom averaged stopping once every 51 min- 
utes, for all causes. 

The final feature discussed was, “What improvements 
have you made in your mill during the past year that might 
be helpful to all of us?” 


Recent Improvements in the Mill. 

The first man responding was Mr. Burow, who said 
that by conditioning his filling he had practically stopped 
kinky filling. He does this by catching the quills at the 
end of a chute from the spinning room in a box, which is 
sprinkled lightly with a can several times while the box is 
filling up. 

In outlining his improvements, Mr, Clarke said, “We 
started with the weaver’s knot, for one thing, and that re- 
duced our loom stoppage, and then we began putting in the 
self-weighted middle roll on spinning. We have taken out 
every blade beater in the mill and are using the latest type 
Buckley beater. We have reduced our beats per inch in 
the picker room to a total of 74, and have reduced our 
beater speeds to under 1,000 r.p.m.” 

“Do you use the Buckley in the finisher?’”’, asked Mr. 
Edmiston. 

“No, we have the carding beater there”, replied Mr. 
Clarke, who then called upon Mr. Edmiston to outline his 
improvements. 

“There’s nothing much that we have done especially,” 
replied Mr. Edmiston. “We have just tightened up all the 
way around. We changed our cotton some, and have 
tried to keep our machines in better shape. We have made 
some improvements trying to make a better cloth.” 


“It oceurs to me that there is a decided improvement,” 
observed Mr. Clarke: “When we realize that we must 
tighten up we have taken a long step forward.” 

“We have gotten up a system of keeping our warps,” 
said Ingram Lee. “Every morning and every night the 
weaver takes a report of all of the different styles, and 
we plan our sets that way, and try to keep about 24 hours 
ahead on our sets, and have standardized our beams as far 
as we could. That has been a big help to us in keeping 
our warps ahead.” 


“We have changed the draft on our cards from 95 to 
130,” said Mr. Smith of Mexia, “keeping the card sliver at 
54 grains, and we get better cleaning and more uniformity 
on the drawing sliver. We increased our breaking strength 
on 9%s from 81 to 202 pounds; and improved the running 
of the work in the weave room, and get a higher percent- 

(Continued on page 1004.) 
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Metcerizing Cotton 


William B. Nanson Continues His Discussion of Mercerization 


Emphasizing Need for Care After Dyeing. 


In the drying of skein yarn the exposure to the air 
the the 
is not completely removed, and the yarn is there- 
The 


cess is, however, slow and requires a considerable amount 


gives, in many instances, best results, because 
water 
fore, after drying, in the proper “condition”. pro- 
of space. Yarn, however, may be dried in ordinary stoves 
or drying rooms in which it is suspended on poles. A 
drying machine or continuous dryer may also be used if 
the heat is not too high. Skein yarn may be scoured by 
boiling, after bundling, for several hours in soda ash at 
3 per cent, or Turkey red oil, ete., and then washing in the 
kier first in hot and then in cold water. If it 


necessary to gas the yarns there are machines for doing 


is found 


this either before or after mercerizing and drying, but 
it must not be forgotten that in addition to the gassing 
frame an apparatus for unwinding the yarns from the 
skeins to the bobbins would be required in the majority 
of cases, i. e, if the finisher did the gassing after the 
mereerizing. 

Next, after the varn is mercerized and finished, is to 
handle the skeins properly for the unwinding of them while 
they are rewound onto spools, bobbins, cones or tubes. It 
is preferable to put them upon poles. As they are want- 
ed they should be gently untwisted and also as gently pull- 


The 


rough snap usually given skeins by operatives is very un- 


ed out straight without giving them a rough snap. 
desirable. It strains the yarns and causes breakages. 
The next matter of importance is to find out which is the 
outside and which is the inside of the skein of yarn, If, 
when laid out flat and placed upon the wrists and held out 
flat, the skein shows no loose yarns nor wavy effects in- 
side the skein it is not wrong side out. But if the skein is 
straight and tight on the outside and loose and wavy on 
All ends 
bands should be eut off, not broken off, breaking being 
bad the 


should be moderate and not excessive, and it is much bet- 


the inside it should be turned inside out. and 


for skein. The speed of the winding machine 
ter, experience has to]4 us, and the skeins make better work 
and less waste if they are placed on self tightening swifts 
or individual reels which are made to turn on their centers. 
that skein 
wound while the skein is riding at ease on individual reels 


Of course it stands to reason yarn which is 
of the self tightening and self centering type will be less 


injured than by any other system. 
Mercerizing Cotton Warps. 
Cotton warps are usually run continuously and mer- 
cerized on a machine very similar in construction to a long 


chain dyeing machine but with the guiding rollers and 
their bearings of stronger construction and with the 


squeezers at each end of the caustic box with a double nip, 
i. e., with three rollers. To make high class mercerized yarns, 
15s to 80s single and ply yarns, it is necessary to have an 
up-to-date mercerizing plant of a continuous character 
something like the following: 


The warps as received at the mercerizing plant are of 





the ball or long chain type and must be 


They are then put on a rack at the back of the merceriz 


ing machine and the machine is thre: 


strands are once and these strands are then 


put up atl 
run over a roll onto a preliminary machine which consists 


of a series of oscillating bobbins ot yarn whicl pass around 


through the machine and 


the warp strands as they pass 
wrap a string around the strands, binding three warps in- 


four into one if the 


to one if the yarns are medium, or 
yarns are fine. This is done to hold the strands intact and 
prevent the yarn from becoming steam blown in the boil- 
ous 


ing vats. After the yarn has passed through the vari 


boxes of boiling water, caustic, acid and cold water, it 's 
taken to a vertical drying machine. This machine usually 
consists of 18 dry cans and the yarn is passed around the 
dry cans some fifteen times to insure a thorough drying, 


which is important. A machine of this character will dry 
from 18 to 24 warps at a time . 
The dried yarns then go to the quiller room, when the 


binding threads are removed and the mercerized yarn is 


passed through splitting machines. The purpose of these 





machines is to again separate the yarn or warps into dif 


ng, Also, 


s placed around the 





which is quil 


ferent cans for the next operation 


this machine removes the string that wa 


warps at the beginning of th 


merecerizing process. This 
string is rewound onto bobbins and may be used over again. 


The yarn goes from the splitting machines into separate 


cans and from these it passes to the quillers and the quill- 


ers put the yarn onto bobbins all ready for the winding 
operation which puts the yarn onto cones or as desired; 
in fact, they can be beamed. 

Most of the yarn mercerizing of today is done in the 
long chain or warp form because goes through the ma- 


chines continuously and a uniform and positive manner 


so that there is almost no chance for any variation in 
as is the case with ordinary skein work. 
not quite so high a luster as skei 
but is preferred, on account of its uniformity, for knit- 
ting and weaving as it does not show the same 


f 


streakiness after dyeing. 


All 


small details, are arranged from wetting out 


machines, though they may 


warp 


run in a single range and contin 
to achieve the same results as the skein machines. They 


usually consist of fifteen to seventeen boxes arranged in 


series one before the other and each is fitted with ruide 


rollers and squeeze rollers of a heavy pattern. The yarn, 


form, from box to another and 18 


kept and held just 


in rope passes one 


at its right degree of tightness or 


tension by the different rollers used throughout the ma- 
chine. 
The warps, as they come from the spinners to the 


mercerizing plant, are in balls, made usually on the warper 


or on the balling machine, and they are usually of 380 
ends and about 6000 yards in length. A machine of usual 


size will take 54 warps. Since the warps are usually com- 
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bined in sets of three, it will be seen that both heavy and 
fine yarn can be run at the same time if the sets are 
made of the same size by mixing the heavy and light 
warps in the same set. 

In the first place the 54 warps, or balls, are all put up 
behind the mercerizing range and they are drawn through 
a binding machine as described. In this they are passed 
through eighteen, tubes, i. e, there are three warps or 
ropes of 380 ends each to each tube. These each have a 
binding cord wound around it spirally. The bobbin does 
it automatically from end to end. This keeps each rope 
intact and from broken ends and all chances of catching 
onto anything. The yarn being bound around and kept 
from all harm it is guided into the boiling out liquor 
which usually occupies the first two boxes. There are dif- 
ferent ideas among mercerizers on this matter, but it is the 
idea of the writer that the yarn merely requires thorough- 
ly wetting out in hot water in these two boxes, though 
some persons recommend a solution of three per cent of 
soda ash, some, Turkey red oil, some caustie soda and so 
forth. If*something must be used, Turkey red oil or 
Monopole oil soap, about one per cent of each, is the best, 
though it depends largely on the character of the goods, 
at least the writer has found it so. 

The next box must be cold water, as it is important 
that the goods must be delivered as cold as possible to the 
caustic which is used in the next two or three boxes. 

The actual mercerization begins in the three caustic 
tanks. Sometimes to save space and time the guide roll- 
ers are raised above the machine, which I think is a good 
idea, as the goods get a longer caustic without reducing the 
speed. The caustic is usually kept at the temperature of 
the room or about 65 degrees F., and at a_ strength of 
about 50 degrees twaddle, and the time for treating with 
the caustic is about two to three minutes or slightly short- 
er than skein mercerizing because the latter includes wring- 
ing and other things. The squeeze rolls again are an ad- 
vantage in the warp machines as they assist materially in 
the thorough impregnation of the yarn. 

It is always best if the caustic soda solution is made 
in an outside tank and circulated by a pump through the 
machine; in this way it can be kept at one strength and one 
temperature. 

It must always be remembered that if the strength sf 
the liquid falls below 22 or 24 degrees twaddle it will not 
mercerize—it is too weak. 

The mercerizing of the ropes is finished in the wash- 
ing which takes place in the next three or four boxes and 
while the yarn is still held tight. It is supposed that the 
washing not only removes the caustic soda from the yarn, 
but if it be done by a limited amount of water it, the 
caustic, can be saved for use again. A counter-current 
washing at about 120 degrees F., if the quantity of water 
is small, will give us a liquor at from 8 to 10 degrees 
twaddle. This will give us the most of the caustic to be 
used again in a recovery system. 

The operations which follow may be practiced in the 
eold and consist of scouring with sulphuric acid at two 
or three per cent. This acid may then be washed out 
clean, or, the last trace of acid may be neutralized with 
ammonia and rinsed out, or the ropes may be finished at 
one operation if so desired. 

In this connection it would be well to say that some 
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inorganic acid like formic acid is always better to use m 
all places instead of sulphuric acid; it requires little or 
no washing and the goods are never tender as is the case 
with sulphuric acid. The warps are now finished so far 
as the mercerizing is concerned and are ready for ‘the 
dryer. In this machine they must be dried as cool as pos- 
sible to keep the luster bright, but must be dry. They then 
have the binder thread removed which (i. e., the binder 
thread) is rewound onto bobbins and used again and they 
are then split back into their separate warps and rewound 
through the quiller onto cones. 

It is of interest to note that devices for compensation 
of speed are provided at two places in the mercerizing 
range. This is a good idea because they will take care of 
any difference of speed which might occur in so long a 
machine—the whole range being over 155 feet long. It 
is quite necessary that the goods, be they skein yarn, or 
warp, or piece goods should be thoroughly and evenly im- 
pregnated with the caustic lye or they will cause uneven 
mercerization; also they (the goods) should be evenly and 
well boiled out or wet out. It must also be seen that no 
traces of sulphuric acid be left in the goods. All these 
cause uneven dyeing and mercerizing and show. If the 
mercerized yarns or pieces are to be used on a natural color 
or bleached, this unevenness may not effect the luster much, 
but if the yarn is to be dyed they are bound to show, when 
knitted or woven. 

For this reason the goods must be evenly dried. Both 
wet and dry spots in the goods will dye up unevenly both 
in luster and in color, all of which goes to show that mer- 
cerizing makes some difference in the cotton cellulose, and, 
therefore, as far as dyeing or bleaching the mercerized 
fabric is concerned one cannot watch matters too closely. 


A mercerizer must be careful, in this, as in all cases, 
in the selection of his yarn and therefore the quality of the 
fabric he designs to make and the price he gets for it must 
guide him. In a general way it may be said that Sea Is- 
land yarns are the best and cost the most. Then come the 
Egyptians; they take a silky luster and give an even, soft 
yarn. The long stapled American peeler can be mercerized 
satisfactorily, however, and are much used. Also yarns 
from Mississippi bottoms are suited for this purpose. Even 
the coarser kinds of short stapled goods give fair effects if 
the yarns are combed. Combed yarns are more paralleled 
in the combing operation than carded yarns and are so 
much better, in fact the quality of a mercerized yarn 
depends more on the way it is spun than the stock it is 
spun out of, this of course in reason, as an even and well 
spun yarn makes for good mercerizing. 

Nearly all the yarn mercerized for knit goods 1s two- 
ply. The character of the twist is, therefore, of the first 
consideration, a reverse twist in the doubling is accounted 
the best but there is little appreciable difference in the 
finished goods. A loosely twisted thread on the two-ply 
will show the highest luster, but this is governed largely 
by the strength of the yarn. 

So far as the mercerizing itself is concerned it must be 
remembered that a considerable amount of heat is gen- 
erated by the action of the caustic soda and the cotton, and 
that the caustic liquors will become heated beyond a rea- 
sonable limit if the temperature is not kept down. This 
is usually accomplished by running the caustic liquor 
through a coil of pipe immersed in the cold water box or 
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by cooling the tank which holds the caustic or by some of 
the various ways. 

The tension must also be enough and also uniform while 
the goods are in the caustic soda. The tension in mer- 
cerizing yarn is simply to prevent the goods from contrac- 
tion and this contraction is usually about 25 per cent. 


COTTON 






Most, however, of the mercerized fabrics are treated in she 
woven piece, and its success depends largely upon the way 
the machine is made. 


[Editor’s Note. This is the second of a series of three 


articles on mercerizing. The concluding article wil] appear 





in an early numl 


An Example of Southern Rayon sian oe 


The manufacture of rayon in the South is attracting in 
creasing attention by the frequent announcements of new 
plants for this purpose and of extensive additions to exist- 
ing plants. Producing the industry’s newest fiber, this 
branch is growing with rapidity. Perhaps this development 
is not entirely familiar to those occupied in other fields of 
textile manufacture, and for these, the following quotations 
from an article by R. E. Cullen, assistant director of sales, 
Du Pont Rayon Co., Ine., will be of interest. The article 
appeared in a recent issue of The DuPont Magazine. It 
gives interesting information on the plans of this repre 
sentative organization in this field. 

Mr. Cullen states that “rayon consumption in the Unit- 
ed States during 1927 totaled approximately 100.000,000 
pounds, of which 75,000,000 
pounds represented domestic pro- 
duction.” He continues: 

“Using this total of 100,000,- 
000 pounds of 1927 as a basis, 
it is interesting to compare it 
with the 1924 consumption, 
which was 40,500,000 pounds. 
Accordingly, we find that Amer- 
ican consumption of rayon in- 
creased 59,500,000 pounds in 
three years, or approximately 
148 per cent. 

“Further analysis of these 
figures reveals that 19,000,000 
pounds, or about 19 per cent of 
all rayon consumed in the United 
States in 1927, was used within 
the southern states, while in 1924 
it is doubtful whether southern 
consumption topped 7,000,000 
pounds. 

“This gives a fairly compre- 
hensive view of the great strides made by rayon during the 
past few years, particularly in the South. There the in- 
creases have been largely due to two factors: First, the 
very noticeable increase of rayon consumption by the “old 
line” cotton and hosiery mills; and second the southward 
movement of established mills from other sections, plus the 
erection of many new ones for the manufaciure of rayon 
fabrics to be used by other than the cotton and hosiery in- 
terests. 

“The Du Pont Rayon Company has not only been in 
close touch with the South’s textile progress in recent years 
but has also contributed to it. The company has greatly en- 
larged its facilities to take care of an ever-growing list of 
southern customers, many of whom have been transplanted 
from other localities. 

“The first move to keep pace with demands was the erec- 


tion, and operation, early in 126, « e ( pany’s O 
Hickory plant in Tennessee. Built on the site of a war 
munitions factory, and operated by a force of nearly 4,000 
employees, this plant provides a central point in the Sout 
from which Du Pont rayon is tributed. At s ting 
the annual production approximates 10,000,000 pounds 
“Old Hickory consists of two complet anufacturing 
units, with a third unit almost ready for operation. It is 
located in a beautiful section of the Cumber] River val 
ley, about twelve miles from Nashville. Nearby, the self- 


contained company village of Old Hickory provides homes, 


stores, theater and club facilities for the employees and 


their families. 





“Still another important expansion of the Du Pont Ray 


Company is now under way near Richmond, Virginia, 
where construction work is being speeded on a complete 
new plant capable of producing approximately 3,500,000 
pounds of rayon yarn annually 

“These two industrial expansions of Du Pont Rayon 


terests in the Southland have come within the past two 


£ 


years and have proved necessary in view of the constant 


ly growing use of rayon by southern mills. As a matter of 


fact, there is every evidence that rayon consumption will 


show greater percentages of in the South during 


nerease 


1e coun 


the next few years than in any other section of th 
1 } 


try. Moreover, those of us who have close ly observed 


} 


ue 


+ fF +h 


situation regard this increasing usage as signilicant otf 


Scuth’s determined bid for a dominant position in Amer 


iea’s textile field.” 
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* Flood-tide Appropriating. 


The people of this country evidently like to see money 
—their money—roll into the United States Treasury for ex- 
penditure on various—and often doubtful—publie projects. 
This view certainly is sustained by the appropriating pro- 
clivity of the present United States Congress. After a long 
period of retrenchment, Congress took the reins and doled 
out funds like a sailor on a spree following a long time at 
hand. 


Politicians thus seem to have no fear of the charge of ex- 


sea. This happened with a national campaign at 


travagance. 

Funds appropriated or authorized for expenditure at the 
recent session of Congress total $4,628,045,035. Despite 
this, taxes were reduced a little more than $200,000,000. 
The biggest group of beneficiaries are the corporations. 
Their Federal income taxes were lowered from 131% to 12 
per cent. It is the last outright curtailment of Federal 
taxation that this generation probably will know. Hereafter 
there will be re-adjustments, with probably enlargement 
of total revenues, only. 

Congress would have gone further still in the matter of 
appropriating but for the steadying hand of President 
Coolidge. But even the President was not as insistent on 
restraint as formerly. 


Interdependency. 


Lloyd 8. Tenny, until recently the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture’s chief economist, in a speech the 
other day made a statement that sounds so surprising as to 
be almost shocking. Yet it is so true that it is platitudin- 
He said: 


ous. 


“Agriculturally, the world is smaller today than 
the State of Vermont was a hundred years ago. 
The farmer of Vermont or the farmer of Iowa to- 
day is influenced more by conditions in Great 
Britain, Argentina, Australia and other parts of 
the world than the farmers of Vermont one hundred 
years ago were influenced by the happenings in the 
State of New York. The American farmer must 
recognize this change in agricultural conditions.” 


He might have drawn a more striking comparison as to 
industry other than agricultural. In a manufacturing sense 
the world is smaller today than was a New England village 
a hundred years ago. Goods that were formerly made alone 
for each community are now given world-wide distribution. 
Economic independency is a condition of the past and will 
prevail again in no average community, no country and no 
large quarter on this earth. Economically the world is 
now a vastly integrated interdependency. 

How many persons take that huge fact into account in 


considering economic problems? It is ignored particularly 
when solutions are sought in the political realm, Govern- 


ments still are made to assume that national self-sufficiency 
is economically possible, and this, probably more than all 
else, accounts for the economic confusion and the world 


trade recession of the last seven or eight years. 

Those who would pursue this subjeet are advised to read 
a book written by Frances Delaisi, a Frenchman, in 1925. 
It is entitled, “Political Myths and Economic Realities.” 
The treatise is not that of a radical or extremist. Its argu- 
ment is that political theories and economic developments 
have been running in opposing directions and should, even 
must be, and actually are partially being, brought into closer 
harmony. It is a book that those who ery for salvation 
from the Government every time they meet with a diffi- 
culty should, by all means, read. 


Congress Hears Much About Cotton. 





Cotton was the subject of much diseussion during the 
first session of the Seventieth Congress, being talked of 
more than probably ever before during a similar period of 
time in that quarter. Little was done about it, but the 
discussions may be a forerunner of important legislation at 
the next session. Only two bits of new legislation as to 
cotton were enacted at the recent session. One consists of 
a special appropriation of $5,000,000 for fighting the pink 
boll worm which has newly—and more formidably than 
ever before—invaded this country. The funds will be used 
in the main for indemnifying farmers in southwestern areas, 
near the Mexican border, wherein cotton growing will be 
prohibited as a measure of rigid quarantine. The other is 
a provision of an appropriation act, forbidding Depart- 
ment of Agriculture forecasts as to cotton prices. It is a 
Congressional reaction to the bearish prediction by the U. 
S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics that preceded the 
price break of September, 1927. 

The price recession of last Fall occasioned the bulk 
of the talk about cotton on the floors or in committees dur- 
ing the recent session of Congress. As an outgrowth of 
these discussions there are pending bills, reported favorably 
by Senate and House committees for further Federal regu- 
lation of cotton marketing. The bill pending in the Senate 
was introduced by Senator Ellison D. Smith of South Caro- 
lina, and the one in the Representative Carl 
Vinson of Georgia. They are very much alike. Both would 
apply present Federal laws for regulating the grain ex- 
changes to the cotton exchanges. That is to say, the big 
exchanges would be licensed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture who could require of each of them very rigid rules gov- 
erning the operations of members, particularly as to buying 
The Department of Agri- 
culture would supervise those operations, having access to 
all records and power to interfere with practices of the 
“manipulative” kind. Each bill would establish by law the 
principle of southern warehouse delivery on New York 
exchange contracts. This has been discussed for a quarter 
of a century, and there is much difference of opinion among 
all groups of authorities as to how it would work. There 
are differences of detail between the Senate and House 
bills ax to how the practice would be employed. The House 
bills would allow an offset when deliveries are made in the 


House by 


and selling for future delivery. 
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der. Mathieson was one of the 
pioneers in this development and 
fostered the transition from bleach- 
ing powder to Liquid Chlorine 
through the design of safe and effi- 
cient means of Chlorine transporta- 
tion. When tank car shipments were 
required to serve larger consumers, 
Mathieson again was a pioneer with 
the specially constructed Multiple- 
Unit Tank Car. 

Today, Liquid Chlorine has de- 
veloped into an industrial commod- 
ity which is used by the thousands 
of tons every year and which repre- 
sents a Capital investment of millions 
of dollars in plant and container 
equipment. And Mathieson, as the 
largest shipper of Liquid Chlorine 
in the world, offers the utmost in 
equipment—from single-unit and 
multiple-unit tank cars to 100 and 150 
lb. cylinders—for adequately serving 
every class of Chlorine consumer. 
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South; the Senate bill would allow none. This last might 
radically curb New York Exchange operations which are 
almost exclusively in future contracts for hedging or specu- 
lation. 

Both bills were drawn with the cotton growers’ interests 
chiefly in mind and the end aimed at by each measure is 
the protection of growers from “manipulations” that may 
narrow the cotton market and depress prices. In the diseus- 
sions anent the bills it was contended by many persons 
that the drop in prices last Fall was caused by manipula- 
tions that were expedited by the bearish forecast put forth 
in September by Department of Agriculture economists. 
One big firm of cotton merchants was charged with doing 
most of the “manipulating”. Members of the firm denied 
the accusation. Department of Agriculture economists 
denied that their bearish forecast had anything to do with 
the general lowering of the cotton price level. Some per- 
sons said that the forecast had everything to do with it. 

Apparently, nearly all southern members of Congress 
are in favor of legislation of the kind proposed in_ the 
Smith and Vinson bills. Senator Thomas H. Carraway of 
Arkansas voiced objection to both bills. He sponsored a 
measure, favorably reported by committee, which would 
greatly curb volume of operations in cotton futures. He 
would outlaw trading having interstate attributes of any 
kind that is not based on actual or prospective cotton and 
with delivery and acceptance positively in view. 

Senate and House committees held hearings on bills put 
forth by Senator Joseph E. Ransdell of Louisiana and 
Representative H. P. Fulmer of South Carolina providing 
for the standardization of cotton bale covering and the sell- 
ing of cotton by net weights. Most persons appearing at the 
hearings favored the measure which is endorsed by the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. The Senate committee on 
agriculture passed favorably on the bill. 

Committee hearings on matters relating to cotton ex- 
tended through practically the entire session of Congress. 
Verbatim reports of the hearings contain much data on the 
general, and especially the marketing, problems of cotton. 


Foreign Trade Trends. 





It is probable that the foreign trade of the United 
States will attain a value of ten billion dollars this year, 
and at the same time it may take the lead of all countries. 
The value of imports and exports during the first quarter 
of 1928 was approximately $2,275,000,000, at which rate 
the total for the year will be beyond ten billion. The 
annual total already closely approaches that of Great Brit- 
ain, and this country’s is bound soon to take the lead. 

Great Britain’s foreign commerce amounts to 40 to 50 
per cent of that country’s total trade, while, even with a ten 
billion dollar annual value, this country’s will be only about 
10 per cent of its total trading operations. But its impor- 
tance is out of ratio to its comparative size. Good and 
bad conditions, prosperity or depression, are going to de- 
pend more and more on outlets abroad for increasing sur- 
pluses of American goods. 


The character of these surpluses is changing radically. 
They used to consist mostly of raw materials. Cotton has 
been for nearly a century and a half, and no doubt long 
will continue to be, this country’s foremost export prod- 
uct. But raw materials are receding proportionately as a 
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class of American exports. All crude materials going out 
of the country during the first three months of this year 
were worth about $300,000,000. There was an actual fall- 
ing off as compared with the same period of last year. 
This was due in some part, however, to price changes. But 
during the first quarter of 1928 a total of $522,000,000 
worth of finished manufactures went out of the country. 


At the same time we are importing more crude materials 
and fewer manufactures, though for the first three months 
of this year the value of the first was slightly less and of 
the second silghtly more than for the first quarter of 1927. 
These changes were due, too, no doubt to price changes. 
Food imports are tending to increase and now exceed ex- 
ports, a fact worthy of more consideration than has been 
given it in connection with farm relief. 


While this country is the world’s first producer of tex- 
tile material, and also of manufactured textiles, it is inter- 
esting to note that it is the second or third greatest import- 
er of textile materials and manufactures. The value of 
silk and silk products now brought into the country ap- 
proaches half that of both cotton and cotton manufactures 
shipped out of the country—a fact that merits much 
thought in quarters concerned with the big problems of 
textiles. It seems remarkable that nearly $18,000,000 worth 
of cotton goods should have been imported into the country 
during a period of three months. Yet we exported nearly 
twice as much. But despite the country’s partial monop- 
oly of cotton producing, there was brought into the Unit- 
ed States during the recent three-months period $14,500,000 
worth of raw cotton. But a country that can afford to buy 
from abroad nearly $15,000,000 worth of diamonds and 
$11,000,000 worth of “art works” during a three months 
following the Christmas season need not worry much about 
its material well-being. 





What the Southern Mills Are Doing. 


Nine mills operated as individual units in the Cannon 
group in North and South Carolina have been consolidated 
into one company known as the Cannon Mills Co., with 
main offices at Kannapolis, N. C. The mills involved are 
the Cannon Mills, at Concord and Kannapolis, N. C., and 
York, §. C.; the Cabarrus Cotton Mills, Concord and Kan- 
napolis, N. C.; Gibson Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C.; Kestler 
Mfg. Co., Salisbury, N. C.; Noreott, Gibson and Franklin 
Mills, Coneord, N. C.; Patterson Mfg. Co., China Grove, 
N. C.; Barringer Mfg. Co., Rockwell, N. C.; and Hobarton 
Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C. Economy in operation is given as 
the chief reason for this action. Cannon Mills, Inc., selling 
agents of Cannon products, is included in the merger. No 
change in personnel is contemplated. 

Gastonia Weaving Co., Gastonia, N. C., is installing 12 
new Jacquard looms, with plans for further enlargement. 
Woven labels and other narrow fabrics are produced. Har- 
ry A. Musard is manager. 

Nokomis Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C., have installed 
24 new 40-inch Draper looms. Contracts for the Kendall 
Mills, Ine., Thrift Division, Paw Creek, N. C., have been 
let through the office of Lockwood, Greene & Co., Engi- 
neers, Charlotte, N. C., as follows: Sewerage system, the 
McLelland Co., Charlotte; erection of 86 bath rooms, Har- 
rison-Wright Co., Charlotte; roughing in and setting of 
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Pointing the Way to Progress 








COTTON 


Yarns may be made from all 
grades of cotton, but no yarn can 
be a low-cost yarn unless it is effi- 
ciently spun and of sufficiently high 
quality to run economically in the 
remaining processes. Since the 
spinning frame is the key machine 
in the production of good yarn, we 
earnestly recommend the new Saco- 
Lowell spinning frames to your at- 


tention at this time. They produce 
good yarn at low cost,—a low cost 
that repeats in subsequent opera- 
tions. 


The time to install new equip- 
ment is NOW, when competition is 
keenest. May we send an engineer 
to survey your needs? There is a 
coupon attached, for your conven- 
ience. 











147 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


‘ . 


Gentlemen : 





Name 


Firm 


Address 


For Your 


Convenience 


I would be glad to have your 
engineer call to di 
ning frames, (when 
I understand that 


obligate me in no 
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COUPON 


> Saco-Lowell Shops 
“' > 147 Milk Street 


a — Boston, Mass. 
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bath room fixtures, J. F. Threat, Charlotte; and furnishing 
fixtures and roughing in material for bath rooms, Hajoca 
Corp., Charlotte, N. C. 

Chetwick Silk Mili, Asheboro, N. 
to Borrow & Lamb to erect a $50,000 plant. 

Stehli Silks Corp., High Point, N. C., has completed the 


installation of 42 additional looms. 


C., have let contract 


Wilson Rayon Products Corp., Wilson, N. C., has 
started operations producing rayon fabrics for underwear, 
neckwear, scarfs, ete. 

Alamance Novelty Mill, Burlington, N. C., is erecting 
an addition, to which a number of looms operating in an- 
other section of the plant will be removed to bring the 
weaving under one roof. The unit will be one-story, 106 
x 106 feet. 

Manetta-Monroe Mills, Monroe, N. C., have made con- 
siderable enlargement to their plant. 

Joanna Cotton Mills, Goldville, S. C., have purchased 
35,112 spindles and preparatory 
Lowell (Mass.) plant of the New England-Southern Mills. 
This equipment will be removed to Goldville and placed in 


equipment from the 


operation. 

Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S. C., in connection with 
their improvement program, plan the replacement of 900 
The new 


equipment will be installed in a ta building which is now 


looms at the rate of about 150 looms per month. 


being erected. 

It is reported that the Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. 
C., will erect a new weave room, to be 540 x 200 feet. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., are the engineers. The new build- 
ing will be of brick and steel construction with steel window 
sash and saw-tooth roof. A cloth room, 90 x 200 feet, wili 
be included. 

Clinton Silk Mills, Clinton, 8. C., have been incorporat- 
ed, and will erect a building containing 20,000 square feet 
of floor space. It will be the southern branch of the Hazel- 
ton Heights Silk Co., Hazelton, Pa., and will contain an 
initial equipment of 50 looms and auxiliary. machinery. 
Sidney M. Edelstein & Company are the engineers. 

Lund Company, Rock Hill, 8. C., will erect a weaving 
plant for the manufacture of Jacquard draperies, corset 
cover cloths, ete. 
Jacquard looms. It will be the southern branch of the 
Sidney M. 


It is planned eventually to install 500 


Lund Textile Corporation, Fisherville, Mass. 
Edelstein & Company are the engineers. 

According to report, the Brighton Mills, of Passaic, N. 
J., which built the Southern Brighton Mills, at Shannon, 
Ga., about two years ago, are considering the removal of 
the remainder of their equipment at Passaic and Allwood, 
N. J., to the southern location. 

Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., are installing a com- 
plete new humidifying system. 

Cotton Mills Products Co., Natchez, Miss., are replacing 
their plain looms with automatic Draper equipment. 

Klotz Silk Mfg. Co., Clinton, N. 
plant at Blackstone, Va., to consist of 100 looms, and to 
be similar to the mill now under construction by the same 


J., will erect a silk 


company at Reidsville, N. C. 


Philadelphia Office of National Moved. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Ine., have removed 


their Philadelphia office and warehouse to 200-204 South 
Front Street. 


S. W. Wood is resident manager. 
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New England Mill Situation. 


The depression in the New England textile industry has 
continued during the past month and has attained the most 
serious proportions noted in some years. Fine and fancy 
goods production continues less than 50 per cent capacity 
and there has been no change in the New Bedford strike 
situation after many weeks of idleness. Business has been 
so light that mills outside of New Bedford have not felt 
any effects in the way of enlarged demand while in that 
city the inquiries have been so light that there has been no 
warrant for an attempt on the part of manufacturers to re- 
open the mills. 

Radicals from outside the city of New Bedford continue 
agitation 


to play a prominent part in maintaining the 


among operatives. Investigations made inte the wages paid 
in New Bedford compared with other places have shown 
as expected an average wage in excess of most other large 
This would be true also if the ten per cent 
Manufacturers state that they 


textile centers. 
reduction had been accepted. 
expect to pay above the average wage because of the wide 
variety and great volume of fine and fancy goods produc- 
tion handled. 

A suggestion has been made that an adoption of the 
extension or multi-machine attendance might enter into a 
compromise settlement of the strike. It first came from 
one of the local newspapers. That some such system will 
eventually be adopted is expected by most manufacturers 
but to insure its success a substantial investment will have 
to be made for the hiring of engineering experts and for 
the changing over or rearrangement of machinery. Manu- 
facturers would not agree to undertake this expense with- 
out ample assurance that cooperation of the operatives 
might be relied upon after a reduced wage scale was put 
into effect. If the new plan could be worked it would 
probably result in a practical restoration of the wage re- 
duction to the skilled operatives competent to work under 
the proposed new plan. 

Conditions at Fall River continue poor. 
cent of the capacity output of print cloth mills is being 
The two large print works, American and Al- 


Barely 25 per 


operated. 
gonquin, have continued to operate at capacity and recent 
financial reports showed that both of them did a profitable 
business in 1927. <A consolidation of the three leading 
banks in the city holding most of the mill paper has been 
effected and an investigation is now under way by Homer 
Loring and others to determine what form a reorganization 
or a consolidation of several leading mill corporations shall 
take. 

It is believed that financial backing has been assured 
to warrant expectations of a consolidation of at least a mil- 
lion spindles under combined management at some time 
within the coming year. It will entail the concentration of 
management and merchandising and possibly the inclusion 
of a finishing plant. Through such a consolidation it is 
believed by some of the experts who have been going over 
the figures that it may be possible to reduce the cost of 
operation and merchandising by at least five cents per 
pound. Up to the present time nothing more than tenta- 
tive investigations have been made but it is authoratively 
stated that a very thorough study of the situation by en- 
gineers and financiers is under way. 

The situation among mills in northern New England has 
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EXHAUST OPENERS—HOPPER BALE OPENERS—CRIGHTON OPENERS 
BUCKLEY OPENERS—SELF-FEEDING OPENERS 


FEEDERS—COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS—ROVING WASTE OPENERS 
INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS—DRAWING FRAMES (Mechanical or Electrical Stop Motion) i 


SLUBBING—INTERMEDIATE and ROVING FRAMES 
SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS 


(Band or Tape Driven) 
SPINDLES—FLYERS—FLUTED ROLLS 


Descriptive Bulletins Sent on Request. 


-H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. | 
| | Pawtucket, R. I. 


Southern Office, 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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grown distinctly worse. A proposition has been made to 
the stockholders of the Great Falls mills of Somersworth, 
N. H., looking toward a liquidation of the property. The 
company has notes of $3,000,000 falling due on July 1st 
and the commission house that has endorsed them declines 
to renew them under the present state of trade. The com- 
panies’ tax valuation was dropped $400,000 but the rate 
was raised $2.00 a thousand so that the saving in that re- 
spect was nominal. During the war a large new building 
was erected at high cost and it has had a lot to do with the 
present situation in the company. It is generally believed 
that plans will be adopted for the liquidation of the corpo- 
ration. 

A proposition has also been made to the Androscoggin 
mill stockholders in Maine to liquidate that property. A 
protest has been entered by Bliss, Fabyan, & Co., of New 
York, who are large stockholders, and the matter will come 
up before a meeting in the near future. It is stated at 
Lowell that outside of the Merrimac Company and the Boott 
Mills it is doubtful that any of the cotton mills in that city 
are making money. This applies to the Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Company’s branch located there and formerly 
known as the Massachusetts and to the Nashua Manufact- 
uring Company’s branch known as the Suffolk Mills, the 
latter of which is operating on a four day week schedule. 

At Nashua, N. H., the Nashua Mills are operating at 
about 70 per cent of capacity, blankets being the principal 
product. The Jackson Mill of the Nashua Company in the 
same city which turns out Indian Head cloths, sheetings, 
ete., is on a four day week schedule. The York Manufact- 
uring Company in Maine is operating about 2,000 looms 
on fancy cotton goods and rayon and is running hardly 
150 looms on ginghams, which used to be its chief product 
The Pepperell Mills at Biddeford are curtailing more than 
25 per cent and the Lewiston Bleachery, a branch of the 
Pepperell Co., is operating about 40 per cent. 

The Lowell branch of the New England Southern Mills 
has been sold and the Joanna Cotton Mills of South Caro- 
lina is receiving from the plant 35,000 spindles and the 
needed complementary machinery to round out its plant in 
that state. The Appleton Company of South Carolina is 
also receiving machinery from the Lowell branch of that 
company to the extent of about 30,000 spindles and the 
balance of the Appleton property will probably be sold. In 
Fitchburg where some 5,000 looms were operating in cotton 
mills a few years ago there are about 160 operating today. 
Russell B. Lowe, formerly with the Amoskeag Co., is equip- 
ping a mill in Fitchburg for the manufacture of rayon 
produets. 

The Naumkeag Company at Salem, Mass., manufactur- 
ers of the Pequot sheets and pillow eases, is entering upon 
the production of colored sheets and pillow cases following 
the lead of the Pepperell mills who have been successful in 
introducing colored sheets to the trade all over the country. 
It is operating about 75 per cent capacity. 

The reduction of prices in ginghams last month vary- 
ing from 1 cent to 2 cents a yard and which was expected 
to stimulate a larger consumption of the cloths has not 
brought much new business forward. A few years ago there 
were 75,000 gingham looms in profitable operation in this 
country. At the present time barely 12,000 looms are in 
operation and it is stated that they are being run at a loss 


in most instances. The demand for the cloth appears to 
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have dwindled in much the same way that women’s bleach- 
ed petticoats have gone out of existence. 

One of the singular facts in the Massachusetts wage 
situation is that mills outside of New Bedford and making 
similar goods are finding no difficulty in securing all the 
hely they require at reduced wage scales. They have not 
yet received any benefit in the way of larger orders 
traceable to the New Bedford strike but operatives from 
New Bedford who would not accept a wage reduction there 
have been quite willing to work at a reduction outside when 
they can secure places. This is not only true of mills locat- 
ed in Bristol County where New Bedford is situated but 
it is true of fine goods mills in the western part of the 
state. 

Business has dropped considerably in fabric finishing 
in the past two or three weeks. Orders for new printings 
on cotton goods have been light and were it not for the wide 
use of rayon fabrics that require special finishing treat- 
ment for which many New England plants have been new- 
ly equipped the idleness among finishers would be so great 
that it is doubtful if more than 25 per cent of the capacity 
of the plants would be employed. 

The bleacheries have been running very light and piece 
dyeing machinery has been idle for a longer period than has 
been true for many years. Increasing attention is being 
given by the finishers to fine drapery work and to glazed 
chintzes that are now very popular in the trade. There has 
been a substantial increase in the demand for fast colors 
in vat dyes but the proportion of this high priced work 
available is small compared with total dyeing capacity. 

Owing to the general depression in the trade there has 
been much less advance purchasing of rayon or other chem- 
ical fibers for use in cottons and New England silk mills. 
Rayon manufacturers are taking orders for Summer de- 
livery at old prices and are not disposed to make any 
price changes for the period. They feel that there would 
be no inerease in business resulting from the price change 
as the delay in ordering is due to the hesitancy of convert- 
ers and others in placing fabric business with the mills for 
another season. The many mills in the section that have 
been making fine and curtain 
materials have been receiving less business this year than 
a year ago but the consumption of these goods has been 
expanding throughout the country and the current quiet is 
not considered indicative of a decline. 


rayon damasks rayon 


Cotton machinery manufacturers have been receiving 
very little new business despite the constant reports of ad- 
ditions to plants in the South. Considerable machinery has 
been shipped South from New England in the past few 
months and most of it has been in use but a few years. 

Although there has been a very substantial contraction 
in the output of combed yarns due to the New Bedford 
strike that affected large spinning plants as well as weav- 
ing mills there has been no improvement in the volume of 
demand for combed yarns of the higher grades from mills 
outside of New Bedford. Prices are being held firm but 
stocks of yarns held when the New Bedford strike began 
have not decreased in any large way. 


F. E. Wilson & Company Move. 
F. E. Wilson & Co., yarn merchants have moved from 
427 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, to the Philadelphia 
Bourse Bldg., 5th and Chestnut Sts. 
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HE Halton Jacquard Machine is sturdy 

and rugged in its construction. Each part 
is made of the finest materials, designed espe- 
cially to best fulfill its purpose. 


All cylinders and needle boards are made 
from selected well seasoned mahogany. The 
cylinders are built up in sections and are par- 
tially hollow, thus obtaining a minimum of 
weight and possibility of shrinkage or warping. 


When you buy a Jacquard Machine look 
into its construction—then you will buy a 


Halton. 


THOMAS HALTON’S SONS 


Mascher St., below Oxford 


Philadelphia 
Selling Agent Southern Representative 
H. A. FORBES FRED H. WHITE 
P. O. Box 1663, Paterson, N. J. 304-8 Independence Bldg. 


Telephone Lambert 8592-W Charlott:, 


LINDER_, 
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We do harness building 
of every description. 










We are ~prepared to 
furnish at short notice 
comber-boards,  lingoes, 
mails, etc. Ingrain and 
Bruss2l parts 











We do replacing and 
repairing of Jacquard 
machines of other 
makes as well as our 
own. 




















Immediat; and expert 
attention our guarantee. 














Cotton Comment 





By H. and B. Beer. 
New Orleans, June 16th, 1928. 
Weather conditions throughout the cotton region during 
the past month, following the wet, cold Spring, were not 
altogether satisfactory, there being too much rain in dis- 
tricts of the eastern and western belts, especially in the cen- 
tral belt. 
unfavorable. 
unfavorable weather and generally unfavorable crop ad- 


As a result private crop accounts remain mostly 
The market, however, failed to respond to the 


vices, probably owing to the want of speculative support, a 
less urgent demand for spots, due to mill curtailment, and 
because of light emergence of boll weevil to June Ist. In 
fact, values are somewhat lower than one month ago. 

According to the latest of weekly weather and crop gov- 
ernment reports, for week ending June 12th, progress of 
cotton was only fair in the Carolinas, and while plants are 
small and late in Georgia, there was considerable improve- 
ment in the crop. In Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi 
progress of cotton was mainly poor to only fair, with some 
localities reporting good progress, and there were many 
complaints of lack of cultivation because of frequent show- 
ers. Rains in Arkansas improved conditions for growth 
in some sections but interfered with cultivation in others, 
while in Louisiana progress was only fair because of cool 
nights and wet soil. Growth was generally good in Okla- 
homa, and while the crop is late, the stands average good; 
chopping is well advanced. Moderate temperatures and 
rains in Texas were helpful but it is still too dry locally; 
chopping and cultivation are well advanced except in wet 
areas where these operations have been retarded; plants are 
squaring freely to the northeastern part of the state. 

These returns denote that while the new crop is making 
fairly good progress in the Southwest and doing better 
in Georgia, the crop has not made much headway in other 
sections of the belt, particularly in the central belt and in 
Alabama. Meanwhile, since last Tuesday, instead of need- 
ed dry, warm weather, considerable rain fell over the ma- 
jor portion of the cotton region, especially in the central 
and eastern portions of the belt which will likely tend to 
delay cultivation all the more. A long period of hot, dry 
weather is essential to permit the crop to make better prog- 
ress. 

In view of the indicated moderate increase in this year’s 
cotton acreage, probable loss of much fertilizer by washing 
rains in the central and eastern belts, and possible damage 
by boll weevil, the outlook at moment is for only a mod- 
erate crop at best, perhaps a smaller yield than may be re- 
quired for next season unless there be a marked improve- 
ment in the crop outlook in the future. 

The United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economies, estimates last year’s world’s 
production of lint cotton, compared with year before last, 
as follows: 

Bales of 478 pounds net Season 1927-28 1926-27 


United States crop —_-__~_- * 17,977,000 
Foreign crops 10,023,000 





Werld crop ........s.....-. 23,600,000 28 000,000 


For nine months, or to the close of April, the Garside 
Bureau, Boston, estimated the world’s consumption of 
American lint cotton at 12,197,000 bales against 11,642,000 
for corresponding period last season, counting round as 
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half bales, of which 1,175,000 bales were consumed during 
April versus 1,374,000 for April of last year, and:expects 
a steady reduction in the excess of this season over last 
season during the remainder of the season. 

Because of the smaller supply of American, the larger 
supply of Indian cotton, and higher prices than at this 
time last year, it is natural for consumption of American 
to fall off during the remainder of this season compared 
with after this time last season, otherwise the indicated 
world’s carry-over of American cotton, which promises to 
be less than 5,000,000 bales at the close of this season ver- 
sus 7,238,000 last season, would be all the smaller. 

With indications for a normal world’s carry-over at the 
close of this season, July 31st next, there is evidently the 
need of a moderate yield of about 15,500,000 bales of lint 
cotton for next season’s requirements, of which there is no 
assurance at present. 

Furthermore, the growing crop was late in making a 
start and will likely be late in maturing. Mill stocks, es- 
pecially in the United States are light, and stocks in the 
South are small, which features should prove sustaining 
features of the market, especially if the growing crop fails 
to improve materially in the future. Compared with last 
year the world’s visible supply of American yesterday was 
3,100,000 bales against 4,307,000, of other kinds 2,142,000 
versus 1,712,000, and of all kinds 5,242,000 against 6,019,- 
000. 


New Shipper Rod Operated Master Switch 


A new switch designed especially for shipper rod opera- 
tion has been announced by The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. It is for use as a pilot cireuit control 
reels, roving and spinning 
frames, and other machines to which shipper rod control 
is particularly adapted. The manufacturers point out that 
should the motor stop due to low voltage or any other rea- 
son, it will not re-start until the switch has been returned 


to the “off” position. The switch is designed for mounting 





at the end of the machine and only the shipper rod runs 
the length of the machine. Moving the switch to the “on” 
position starts the motor; throwing the shipper rod in the 
opposite direction stops the motor. The operating lever can 
be placed in any one of four operating positions, to suit 
The switch is equipped with 
non-stubbing contacts, and shear protect the 
It can be used for either two or three wire 
A heavy pressed 


installation requirements. 
pin to 
mechanism. 
control on pilot circuits up to 550 volts. 
steel, dust-proof enclosing case, arranged for conduit wir- 


ing, protects the switch. 
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Oiling them Regularly 
is NOT enough! 


While it is true that all electric mo- 
tors used in the Textile industry are de- 
signed to lubricate their wearing sur- 
faces automatically, too many of us are 
inclined to take their effective lubrica- 
tion for granted. 


Not that the necessity for lubrication 
isn’t appreciated by most operators— 
but often it is felt that this involves only 
the addition of “some oil’ now and 
then. 


This is a mistake; and in the Textile 
industry especially, where the electric 
motor is exposed to dust, dirt and cot- 
ton refuse, is a serious mistake. 


And, conditions being what they are, 
it is absolutely necessary (in securing 
efficient and economical operation) 
that attention be given to the construc- 
tion of the bearings involved, the types 
of lubricants best suited, and the ex- 
tent to which parts should be cleaned 
and fresh oils and greases applied. 


Abuse or neglect will be certain to re- 
sult in abnormal power consumption 


and high production costs, and one of 
the surest ways to avoid trouble is to 
use lubricants which are best suited for 
the conditions prevailing. 


These lubricants, The Texas Com- 
pany is in position to offer you: 
TEXACO oils and greases which have 
been carefully prepared and tested—and 
proven to be uniformly dependable. 


In fact, TEXACO lubricants for elec- 
tric motors are used in many of the 
most efficiently operated textile mills in 
the country today—and throughout the 
world. 


We shall be glad at all times, to 
answer any question relating to the use 
and most economical application of 
electric motor lubricants (or any other 
lubricants); and we would thank you 
to address inquiries to the address be- 
low. 


Our exceptional delivery facilities as- 
sure the prompt handling of any order, 
no matter how small or how large, any- 
where and everywhere. 


TEXACO 


TEXTILE 


LUBRICANTS 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


Dept. C7, 17 Battery Place, New York City 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
































E. E. Rouru has been made manager of sales of the 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., with headquarters in New 
York City. He has been with the company for thirty years, 
with the exception of four years spent in college. Since 












1920 he has been southern sales manager in charge of the 
Charlotte, N. C., office. Fred O. Tilson, who has been rep- 
resenting the company in the Southwest, has been made 
southern district sales manager, succeeding Mr. Routh, 
with headquarters in Charlotte. Mr. Tilson is a native of 
Western North Carolina, and attended Yale University. 
Following the War, he was foreign purchasing agent for 
the W. H. Marvin Co., of Ohio, and spent four years in 
Greece for this concern. For the past 
four years he has been located in Dal- 
las, Texas, with the Mathieson Alkali 
orks. 















Roscor O. Rozerts has been named 
general superintendent of the ten mills 
being erected by the Alabama Mills 
Company, in Alabama, with headquar- 
ters in Birmingham. Paul A. Redmond f 
is executive vice-president. For sever] == 
years Mr. Roberts has been assistant 
general manager of the C. R. Miller 











Kinney and Waco, Texas. 


HuaGu §. Cuarke, superintendent, Miller Cotton Mills, 
Waco, Texas, has been promoted to general superintendent 
of the C. R. Miller Mfg. Company’s three plants, at Dallas, 
McKinney and Waco. 

H. Burton Tayuor, for many years superintendent of 
the cotton department of Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 
has succeeded William R. Tattersall as general superin- 
tendent of the four plants of the Chadwick-Hoskins Com- 
pany, Charlotte, N. C. 

A. E. Jury has been made acting agent of the Winns- 
boro Mills, Winnsboro, §8..C. He has for twelve years 
been in charge of textile development of the U. S. Rubber 
Company, and will continue in charge of that work in ad- 
dition to his duties at Winnsboro, The U. 8. Rubber Com- 
pany recently resumed operation control of the Winnsboro 
Mills, which for several years haye been operated for the 
company by Lockwood, Greene &.Co., Managers. 

Howarp 0. CHapMAN has succeeded Joseph Frei as 
superintendent of the Utica Steam Cotton Mill, Utica, N: 
Y., who resigned after 59 years of continuous service with 
the company. s ' 

Atrrep A. JEPSON has been promoted from superin- 
tendent to general manager of the Savona Mfg. Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., and William A. Beadle has been re-instated as 
treasurer. C€. C. Lima, Jr., vice-president, has resigned, 
while C. C. Lima, Sr., continues as president. 

Puitipp Mout, formerly sales manager of C. H. Boeh- 
ringer Sohn, Hamburg and Nieder-Ingelheim on Rhine, and 
more recently vice-president and sales manager of Disso- 
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NOTES ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 
OR KNOW ABOUT 
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sway Chemical Co., has become associated with the Roess- 
ler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., New York City, as assist- 
ant to°the manager of sales. 

Rosert C. Hout, of Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. 
Y., died on Friday, June Ist. 

A. MEIKLE, superintendent of the F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., 
Greenville, S. C., has resigned, and has been succeeded by 
A. B. Adkins, formerly connected with the Alice Mfg. Co., 
Easley, 8. C. 

L. L. CHANDLER has accepted a position as overseer of 
spinning at the Borden Mills, Kingsport, Tenn. He has 
held a similar position at the Judson Mills, Greenville, S. 
C., for many years. He is succeeded at 
Greenville by Lee Hughes. 


WILLIAM JOHNSON, manager, John- 
son Machine Works, Paterson, N. J., 
manufacturers of the Johnson warp-siz- 
ing machine, is in Europe in the inter- 
ets of the firm’s foreign business. 

W. E. Evans has tendered his res- 


ignation with Industria! Cotton Mills 
Co., Rock Hill, S. C., to become man- 


oe eee ee ee of the United Circulation Co., At- 
: manager of sales of Mathieson Alkali lanta, Ga. 

Mfg. Company plants in Dallas, Me- Works, in New York City, and right, 
F. O. Tilson, who succeeds Mr. Routh. 


C. A. GranGeR has been made su- 
perintendent of the Monaghan plant 
of Victor-Monaghan Co., Greenville, S. C. 

W. E. CrensHaw, formerly connected with the Boger 
& Crawford Spinning Mills, Lincolnton, N. C., has become 
superintendent of the Melville Spinning Co., Lincolnton, 
N. C. 

Euuis T. Gurry has resigned as manager of the Mor- 
rilton Cotton Mills, Morrilton, Ark. 

Rosert T. Grant has become southern manager for 
the Chemical and Dye Corp., Springfield, N. J. Mr. Grant 
has been handling dyestuffs and chemicals for the mills 
for a number of years. He has opened an office in the Old 
Law Building, Charlotte, N. C., which is equipped with a 
laboratory for service. 

E. T. TurNer has become overseer of weaving at the 
Shelbyville Cotton Mills, Shelbyville, Tenn. He was for- 
merly at the Maginnis Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La. 

Joun §S. Strowp, who was recently succeeded as super- 
intendent of the Erwin Cotton Mills, Cooleemee, N. C., by 
Carl R. Harris, died on June Ist at his home in Cooleemee. 
He had held this position for twelve years, being forced 
to retire recently on account of declining health. He was 
46 years of age and is survived’by his wife, three children, 
three brothers and one sister. 

Orto A. BretéeEr, president, The Belger Co., Inc., New- 
ton, Mass., manufacturers of the Belger continuous card 
cleaner, recently returned from Europe, where he inspected 
the progress of his equipment as made by the foreign li- 


censees, and investigated manufacturing rights for an im- - 


proved type comber and a long draft spinningsystem. 
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Rayon. comes into its own! 


Effects in color and line made 





possible only by rayon 





Y I 10 explain the popularity of the new- softness and subdued lustre, its greater 
est of textiles, its acceptance in dis- strength and durability, it achieved ac- 






criminating homes and carefully planned ceptance overnight. 
wardrobes, it is necessary to There are requirements of 









understand the unique quali- The use of rayon is your business today which 
- limited t ingle . 
ties of the new and finer rayon field. ae Pens. only rayon can fill. And to 
as developed by du Pont. it has its uses through- . . — 
P y suntlis ciatre tia at be sure that you are getting 
Rayon is no usurper in the the textile industry. the new and finer rayon see 
: me Du Pont Super-Extra etl : 
textile field, no imitator of Rayon—unusually that it is made by du Pont. 
: . soft, b t th . e 
other textiles. On its own i aan ok Textile manufacturers of im- 






subdued lustre, is ideal- 
- ly suited to the require- : 
to the mode, its new effects ments of American exception are users of du 


merits, its own contributions portance practically without 






weavers. 





in color and line, its unusual 





Pont Super-Extra Rayon. 











Du Pont 
Super-Extra Yarnsare 
truly multi-filament 
















Denier Filaments 
65 26 

80 30 

100 40 

125 50 

150 60 

170 60 

200 80 









Super-Extra Rayon 


DU PONT CHEMICAL CONTROL ASSURES DU PONT QUALITY 






































































Southern Textile Association. 


(Continued from page 902.) 


and new uses section of the Institute had done in this direc- 
tion since its formation. 

George H. Emery, secretary, North Carolina Association 
of Certified Public Accountants, of Statesville, N. C., was 
the final speaker of the session. Mr. Emery discussed 


The Value of Records. 


and his remarks concerning the requisites of adequate rec- 
ords in the cotton mill follow in part: 


“The problem of costs in a cotton mill resolves itself into 
the determination of the proper allocation of the manu- 
facturing outlays for any specified period to the exact pro- 
duction made during the same period, together with a com- 
parison with the predetermined cost figures, in order to 
show the variances between the actual and the normal ex- 
pected performances. 

“When we speak of standard costs, we do not. mean 
ideal costs, but normal costs, based upon normal produc- 
tion and normal expenditures under normal conditions. Such 
records provide a measuring unit with which to compare 
actual performances. They should be set up to meet the 
conditions existing in the individual mill. If a mill operates 
normally at SS per cent of its capacity for 60 hours per 
week, its standards should be set up to conform to this, its 
normal, operating condition. 

“Tn the establishment of standards in a cotton mill, the 
first standard to be set up is the normal production stan- 
dard, which would reflect the normal output to be made by 
each unit of the equipment when running on any given size 
or kind of product. In the spinning room this would show 
the pounds per spindle per week on each different yarn 
number. In the weave room, it would be the yards per 
loom per week on each different cloth construction. And 
similarly for the carding, warping, winding, slashing, finish- 
ing and other operations. 

“Next the direct labor cost for those actually engaged on 
the producing equipment will be standardized; that is, a 
quota for the operation of the equipment for any one pro- 
cess will be set up. By dividing this quota or standard 
labor cost by the normal production, the normal labor cost 
per unit will be established. 

“The normal operating expense, or overhead of the mill 
will next be considered. This should first be set up on a 
budget basis for a definite period, six months or a year, 
and so apportioned that each operating department of the 
mill will receive its proper allocation of the expense. The 
departmental operating expense will then be reduced to 
normal expense rates for each producing unit, in terms of 
spindle hours, loom hours, etc. 

“The actual operating expense will, when collected in a 
similar manner and compared to the normal expenses, 
clearly indicate the variations between the actual and 
normal, and show the control being exercised over the ex- 
pense items. 

“The cost of material is subject to continual fluctuation 
due to the daily market quotations on the cotton exchanges. 
But it would appear to be a fair proposition to establish 
a standard cost per pound on cotton based upon experience 
over a period of time, and thus reflect in the cotton account 
the gain or loss on cotton due to such changes. The amount 
of material entering into the production of any specified 
article is a relatively constant factor, and a _ standard 
weight can be set up. A standard for waste in material can 
be established, based upon particular experience in any mill. 

“When the actual production of any operation is re- 
corded, it will be calculated at standard material, labor and 
expense rates, for each class of article being made, and the 
total of all the calculations for each article will show the 
normal cost of the product of that operation. This com- 
pared with the actual cost of the same operation, similarly 
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compiled to show material, labor and expense, will show 
the variation of the cost of that operation from the normal. 
An analysis of this variation will indicate the causes for the 
variation, which will enable the superintendent or overseer 
to eliminate any detrimental causes. Of course, it should 
be borne in mind that all causes of variations are not detri- 
mental, some being the reverse. 

“Men .have.been contracting to do work from the dawn 
of history until the present day. No man was ever asked to 
take a specified job who did not first figure out in his mind 
how much it would cost him to do it, compared with the 
price offered for it, in order that he might know whether 
it would be to his advantage to accept it. Such figuring 
was crude, but it served in its day, when the margin of 
profit was large. But in this day of keen competition and 
narrow margins, such methods only invite disaster, some- 
thing better is needed. 

“With a system of normal or standard costs, with records 
available showing how much of any specified size or kind of 
product can be put through the plant, how much expense and 
direct labor it would require, and “knowing the market or 
replacement cost of the material, the mill executive can 
figure accurately what should be the cost of the order before 
he accepts it. And with the actual production and cost 
figures compiled weekly on the cost comparison record, he 
can control the order through the mill, and thus be sure 
that the expected profit is realized. 

“You have no doubt heard of the engineering report of 
‘Waste in Industry’ compiled under the direction of Secre- 
tary Hoover. This report showed that avoidable wastes in 
six basic industries, of which the textile industry is one, on 
account of bad mafiagement was 50 per cent. That means 
that practically one half of the time, money and effort put 
into their operation is wasted. When we consider that the 
factories of the country annually produce sixty billions of 
dollars worth of goods, we can see how appalling such 
waste is. 

“The responsibility for this waste has been placed at the 
door of the following groups; management, 50 per cent of 
the waste; labor, 25 per cent of the waste; public relations, 
eancellations and like causes, 25 per cent of the waste. 
From these figures, we, in the management division, can see 
where our opportunity lies. 

“By means of carefully planned cost and production rec- 
ords, comparing our actual performances with the normal 
standards of our individual mills, we will be enabled to 
control many of the causes which lead to such wastes.” 

After Mr. Emery’s address, the Association went into 
business session. The first feature was the report of the 
secretary, J. M. Gregg, which showed a remarkable activity 
and accomplishment of the Association along many lines 
during the past year. The audit of the treasurer’s report 
indicated a healthy financial condition. The officers named 
earlier in this story were elected. 

Two happy features of this session were the presenta- 
tion of the president’s medal to Retiring President Gilbert, 
made for the Association by J. A. Greer; and the presenta- 
tion of the S. B. Alexander Medal, to Marshall Dilling, as 
the member of the Association having done the most for 
the advancement of the industry. This presentation was 
made by J. A. Chapman, Jr. Mr. Dilling is the second 
man to receive this medal, offered each year by Mr, Alex- 
ander for the purpose indicated. The first recipient was 
F. Gordon Cobb. 

Arkwright medals were presented to fourteen members 
whose tests had been approved. The names of these men 
will be found upon page 902 of this issue. 

It was announced that the Fall meeting of the conven- 
tion will be held on Friday, October 19th, at Greenville, 
S. C., during the week of the Southern Textile Exposition, 
to be held there October 15th to 20th inclusive. The con- 
vention then adjourned. 
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Trouble Shootin’ 


When mill production 
slows down and tie-ups_ be- 
gin to cut into profits, it may 
be that part of the trouble, 
at least, is due to old fash- 
ioned, inefficient methods of 
cleaning bobbins. 


Termaco Roving Bobbin 
Cleaners not only insure a 
steady flow of perfectly 
cleaned, smooth, uneut bob- 
bins. but also eliminate the 
need of reworking roving 
waste. 

Roving waste is carded 
off, not cut off. 


the waste is removed. It is 


Kvery bit of 


ready for mixing with raw 
cotton without fur- 
ther attention! 


stocks 


Equally important, Ter- 
macos take the burden of 
bobbin cleaning off the spin- 
ners and allow them to give 
their undivided attention to 
keeping ends up. Roving 
waste can be controlled at all 
times and excessive waste 
traced directly to the person 
responsible. 


‘Termacos speed up pro- 
duction, prolong the life of 
bobbins, and eut labor costs. 


Write for full data. 


The TERRELL MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Mfrs. Termaco, Utsman, Type K, Ete., Machines. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn. 


N. Y. and N. E. Representative 
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US 
Better 
Bobbins 
at 7500 


R. P. M. 


This young lady is only one of the many inspectors in our factories who do nothing but test U S 
Better Bobbins for true running on customers’ spindles at 7500 r.p.m Skilled sensitive fingers 
eliminate the bobbins on which you, nor no one else can spin good yarn 


Run of the lathe, untested and uninspected bobbins can always be bought for less money than 
U S8S prices, but ask yourself or ask your spinner how much you save? Good bobbins play a more 
important part in good yarn making than the average mill man will take the time to realize Not 
so, however, with the best mills. That is the reason so many of them are U S equipped 

Investigate your bobbin situation and make out your next order to U S 


P. S. Warp Filling Wind Bobbins, and Automatic Loom Quills or regular Filling Bobbins for 
rayon, are specialties with U S. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. HIGH POINT, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
BUILDERS OF BETTER BOBBINS, SPOOLS, AND SHUTTLES 


U §S salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools and shuttles. Order direct from U §S for 
real helpful and understanding service 
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Saturday Afternoon in a Prominent Southern Town. 
“Hey, there! Old-Timer!” 
“Well, dog-gone, if it isn’t my old friend Jim! 
tricks, old boy ” 


“Fine, Old Timer, how’s everything with you?” 


How’s 


“Well, I guess it could be worse, Jim, but it would have 
to be pretty bad if it was.” 

“What in the dickens are you doing in this neck of the 
Didn’t think you could get this far 
away from home. You know, when a fellow gets as old as 
you are, Old-Timer, he generally hangs around pretty close.” 

“That’s all right, Jim. 

I’m not much older than you 
and a darn 


wor ds, ( )ld-Timer ? 


are in years, 
sight younger in my feelings ” 
mil. 
and the way I work.” 


HIS month “Old-Timer” tells of another visit to Jim’s 
He discusses a number of “kinks’’, and will be 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving,) 

In the hope of helping his brothers along, 
“Old-Timer” finds the sunshine of living 


“Well, being as I was coming, Jim, | 
might as well made a day of it and I wante 
start up anyway.” 
“All right, put out that stinking old corn cob pipe 
Say, why don’t you get a 


Old 


for a quarter, anyway 


let’s go.. fresh pipe about ever) 


so often, Timer? I understand they sell about six 
In the Slasher Room. 


painted all 


“Got vour slashers looking nice, Jim. Just 


the heads, haven’t you? I don’t see any leaky steam pipes, 


fact I don’t even see any water leaking out 


either. In 
around your cylinder bear- 

ings. Don’t suppose you 

packing in the 

s too tight, have you? 


You know, that is an easy 


“Yea, more bull. Well, 
all-fired 
home with 


if you feel so 


young, come on 


glad to send sketches and further descriptive information 
concerning any of them to readers who request him to do 
so. We hope shortly to continue his report of the present 
visit; he ought to have a lot to say when he gets into Jim's 
weave room.—The Editor. 


way to stretch your yarn and 
not know it—that Is, on eyl- 
inders that do not have posi- 


tive drive. 


me and look over my mill 

next week. We are getting 

a production that we are not 

a bit ashamed of, and maybe we can show you a thing or 
two that you can take back home with you.” 

“That’s all right, Jim. I’m fully aware of the fact that 
I can always learn something by looking through the other 
fellow’s mill, even if it is one that is not running any bet- 
ter than yours was last time I saw it.” 

“Hold on, now, Old-Timer. I don’t eal] that bull at all 
—that’s just pure low-down *****!”’ 

“Now, let’s not have a scrap here on the street, Jim, 
and I can’t go home with you today, either, but if nothing 
happens to prevent, I’ll get a gallon of gas, pump up the 
tires and drive over to see you one day next week.” 

“Good enough, Old-Timer, what day?’ 

“Oh, about Wednesday, I guess.” 

“All right, I’ll tell the good lady to have a mess of new 
beans and Irish potatoes for you. So long, till Wednes- 


day.” 


Wednesday, 6:30 A. M. 
“Well, for the love of Mike, what time did you leave 
home anyway, Old Timer? I told all the men you would be 
here today, but gosh! I didn’t expect you before starting 


time.” 


“No, Old-Timer, I’ve just 
inspected all four of my 
slashers by taking the yarn off of the cylinders and turning 
them to see that they turn easily. Then I set the date 


down so I will know to do that again in three 


about 
months.” 

“That’s fine, Jim. 
you will have a system.” 

“How do you like my doffing arrangement, Old-Timer? 


Always keep a record ot things so 


I noticed that sometimes one man would be ready to doff, 


and the slasher man next to him was cutting a lap and 
could not come to help right then, therefore, he would have 
to call the man from one of the other slashers, so I order- 
ed this chain and reund iron rod and fastened them to 
the ceiling with an adjustable turn buckle and a hook on 
each chain. Now, when the man is ready to doff he merely 
plaees the hooks on the loom beam gudgeons and lets the 
beam swing out of the way and hang there until he puts in 
his:empty beam and get the slashers running. Along comes 
the beam roller, who slips his truck under the swinging 
beam and is gone to the tie-in room. It saves a little time, 
makes the doffing easier because they do not have to lift 
the beam, and saves calling the other slasher man to help. 
(I will be glad to send a sketch of this arrangement to any 


reader who will request it.) 
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REMOVABLE 
TILL FOR BILLS 
AND CHANGE 


Upon your request 
we can send you a 
list of Wright users 
who have incidental- 
ly recommended the 


Cart very highly. 


The Wright Co., Inc., 479-81 


CORK INSULA 
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Refreshments 
the “Wright”? Way 


If you stop to consider the profits lost by employees strolling to and from a 
concession stand, you will serve refreshments the “Wright” way. This unique 
invention is worked out to the most minute detail, so that mill hands may be 
served quickly and practically—nght at their machines. 


Send for the bulletin describing Wright's Cold Drink and Food Cart. 


you how to save money—as it has done for numbers of others. 


Whitehall St., 





It tells 








Atlanta, Ga. 










CASE FOR SANDWICHES 
GUM AND OTHER 
SUPPLIES 
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SHELVES FOR 
FOUR CASES OF 
BOTTLE DRINKS 


HEAVY DUTY 
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FOOD CART 
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“Here’s another little thing that is not a bad idea, Old- 
Timer. You see, I have all the weight levers on my press 
rollers set so the slasher man cannot put the-press roller 
against the yarn on the loom beam until the beam has about 
125 yards of yarn on it. If you press the yarn too tight 
on the small beam it will make the weaving run badly. I 
found that out by changing a style of goods once. I tied 
on 24 warps in one day on a weaver’s looms, and he told 
me a few days afterwards that his looms were running bet- 
ter than they had run in a long time. Then in about three 
weeks I was passing by his looms and noticed he had seven 
of them stopped at one time, and I thought I would kid 
him about telling me they were running so well, but before 
I got to him, he came to me and said his looms were about 
to work him to death. Well, the warps all ran out in the 
next day or two, and I noticed he was again standing at the 
end of his alley watching them run. That gave me the 
idea, and I watched him again when his warps began to 
run low. The same thing happened, but it was not so 
pronounced as the first time, because the warps were get- 


ting somewhat broken up as to size. That’s why I fixed all 
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Fig. |. Showing the chart from Jim's size kettle. It was 
impossible to secure a clear reproduction, but the curve 
showing the regularity in the cooking time on each kettle is 
easily followed. 

my slashers so the men could not run a tight warp until 
enough yarn was on the beam to form a cushion.” 

“Say, Jim, what’s that crooked little pipe doing on the 
steam line going te your cooking kettles?” 

“There goes your old eagle eye again. I didn’t expect 
you to notice that, Old-Timer, and to be frank, I didn’t 
intend to mention it this time. But, anyway, we found 
that we got a much better size by bringing it up to a boil 
very slowly. That is, we would just crack the steam valve 
open a little arid let it take about twenty minutes for the 
size to get thoroughly mixed and up to a temperature ready 
to cook. Then open the steam valves and let her go.” 

“But what’s that got to do with the little steam pipe, 
Jim?” , . 

“Just hold your horses and I will tellgyou. We realized 
that the size man who does the cooking gould not or would 
not crack the valve just the same every time. Therefore, we 
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put that little 3/8-inch pipe around the main valve as a 
by-pass. He opens the 3/8-inch valve wide open for the 
length of time—in our case twenty minutes—he wants to 
raise the temperature slowly; then he opens the big valve 
and closes the little 3/8-inch valve. In this way we get all 
of them the same. Look at one of these recording charts 
and you will see that regularity I am speaking of.” 
Picking up the chart I am showing as Fig. 1, Jim con- 
tinued, “There, you see he cooked five kettles from 4:30 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m., and one kettle about 11:00 o’clock at night for 
the night work. Please note that there is not more than 
ten minutes variation in any of the cooking time of all 
six kettles. And when you realize that this chart was 
not made as a sample but merely selected from the regular 


day’s work, you will have to admit it is pretty good.” 














} METHOD OF RUNNING DOUBLE AND TwiSTEO SELVAGE AT SLASMER | 





“T see you have recording charts on all your cooking ket- 
tles and automatic regulators on your size boxes, Jim. The 
natural question is: why don’t you install the steam regu- 
lators on your cylinders? Don’t you think that is a good 
thing, too?” 

“Sure I do, but I just believe someone will sin pl ly the 


+ 


eylinder regulators and also make something that is not 
quite so expensive.” 

“Say, Jim, wait a minute! What is that slasher man 
doing with that friction and piece of rope?” 


“He’s putting that rope in the friction instead of pay- 
ing $5.00 for one of the regular rubber frictions.” 

“Well, how does it work?” 

“Oh, it’s all right, I guess. We haven’t bought a rubber 
friction in a long time, and you see the slashers are all 
running.” 

“Well, what kind of a contraption is this?” 

“T’ll have a man come and show you, then you can see 
better than I would be able to explain... Hey, George, get 
a loom beam and put it on the rack so you can show this 
man how you use the rack... 

“Our mill has been running several years, as you know, 
Old Timer, and our loom beams were getting in pretty bad 
shape. Many of the bolts have been tightened several times 
until some of them have broken out the wood on the bar- 
rel where the nut fits in the slot. This of course lets the 
beam heads get out of true and the yarn on the beam has a 
high side and a low side which makes bad weaving. We 
take the beams to the shop and have a groove cut in the 
barrel all the way across so we can run iron rods the 
length of the beam, through both beam heads with nuts and 
lock washers on the outside. This enables the man to put 
the beam up on this rack and true the heads perfectly and 
the iron rods will hold them true. We also take the op- 

(Continued on page 1003.) 
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The Great American Competition 


The Great American Competition is 
the competition of Brains. Not so 
much the brains of Genius as the 
brains of matured Vision, Judgment, 
and Understanding. 


Back of all our material progress in 
business are these mental capacities 
—to see the need of better things, to 
sense the right, and to know how. 
In their fullest possession is a power 


that defies material competition. 
Between their grades of excellence 
is the great struggle—the Competi- 
tion of Brains. 


Among brains, the enlightening 
facts and figures of Modern Ac- 
countancy are recognized as stimu- 
lants to right thinking, quite as much 
as material factors in management 
and control. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS ano AUDITORS—SYSTEM SERVICE 


DALLAS 
FORT WORTH 


CINCINNATI 
DAYTON 
LOUISVILLE 
HUNTINGTON 
NEW ORLEANS 
JACKSON 


CLEVELAND 
AKRON 
CANTON 


ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 
OMAHA 
MEMPHIS 
DAVENPORT 
DENVER 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
BALTIMORE 


CHICAGO 

MILWAUKEE 

MINNEAPOLIS HOUSTON 

ST. PAUL SAN ANTONIO 

INDIANAPOLIS waco 

FORT WAYNE SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


WASHINGTON 
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Practical Discussions 


Cotton's Readers 


On all varieties of Mill Subjects 


Epitor Corton : 

I have a problem on dyeing which I would like to submit 
to the readers of your discussion department. 

I am dyeing yarn tan on a package dyeing machine of 


the pressure type, using the following formula: 10 ounces 


of tan dye to 56 pounds of thread and 5 pounds of com- 
mon salt. JI put the yarn, which is run on springs, in the 
kettle then fill with water and bring to a boil, then I have 
the dye thoroughly dissolved in half a bucket of warm water 
and pour it in the dye pot and boil for one hour. Then 
I pour in the salt, which has previously been dissolved in 
water. This is poured in slowly and the water is not boil- 
ing when the salt is added. Then I keep the water hot, but 
below the boiling point, for 30 minutes, then have the yarn 
rinsed with clear water and put in the wringer for 10 
minutes. Then I put it in the dryer for four hours with a 
temperature of about 200 degrees F. 

My difficulty is that I cannot get my dyes to match, 
some are dark, some light and some of the yarn has a 
bright look, while some of it has a dull east to it. Any in 
formation as to how I might remedy this will be sincerely 
appreciated. 

Y. B. (Ga.) 





The Effect of Moisture in Waste Calculations. 


Epiror Corron : 

I have a question concerning the effect of moisture con- 
tent in waste calculations which I would like to submit to 
the readers of Corron: 

Cotton as received and paid for contains an unknown 
percentage of moisture. This percentage of moisture in 
cotton as received probably varies with the atmospheric con- 
dition and the source of the cotton. Between the time cot- 
ton is received and the time cotton is put into process, the 
moisture content of the raw cotton changes. 

I would like to be informed as to whether I am correct 
in these conclusions. If so, should waste percentage for 
production purposes be ealeulated on the gross received 
weight of the raw cotton which is put into process, or on 
the gross weight of raw cotton at the time the cotton is 
actually put into process? What is the average normal 
moisture content of raw cotton? Moisture must have some 
effect on the percentage of waste which results from manu- 
facturing. 
moisture is put through humidifying processes which bring 
If the per- 
centage of moisture in the raw cotton is less than that in 


the regain on the goods to a uniform figure. 


the finished goods, the apparent percentage of waste is 
decreased. If the percentage of moisture in cotton exceeds 


that in the finished goods, the waste is increased. 


Cotton which contains varying percentages of 








We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, answers or 
letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 


Sunes event un ete " 


Is the effect of the varying moisture content 


which is put into process and in 


eonsidered in eéale1 


voods whic 
a factor which should be 
centage of waste for production or cos 
practicable to make adjustments so tl 
varying moisture content may be eli 

I certainly will appreciate any 
readers of Corron may turnish along t 
going questions. 


CONTRIBUTOR NO. < 


Overcoming Twisting in the Selvage. 
Epitor Corron : 
This 


his difficulty of the two 


is in response to “Contributor No, 3024” regardin 


ends of selvage twisting 


sheeting with 16 ends in the selvage, reeded four 


I would like to oiter the ITollow @” suggestions: 


dent. 


When he starts his warp on the slasher, let him be 


to thin out the yarn on the beginning and end of the 


ing in of ends; that is, he may be putting in four 


ends in the dent of the slasher comb, then he should 


with say two or even one, if it 


the same on the other selvage. 


You see, if the ends are crowded, the drawing-in hand 


nis end that was taken 


takes the first thread; after a while t 


as the first, becomes the third or fourth, or further 


in on the beam than that, then of course 


become crossed, and they do the Same agal 


til it is a twist. It is just the same as if 


row section beam in front of a wider one. This will always 


eause the outside ends to twist, but I am 


does not do that. C M. 


taking 1t tor 


granted that he ( ALA. ) 


Epiror Corron: 
I note the problem “Contributor No. 3024” is hi 
with the two outside ends on the selvage twisting and mak- 


ing a bad selvage on his sheeting. It happens that I have 
had some contact with this trouble on this and other 
structions, and maybe I can make some suggestions of help 
on the basis of our experience here. 


+] 


ing that too much tension on the shuttle 

The most probable cause, however, is that, in my opin- 
ion, judging from the description of his trouble, he very 
If the slack thread 


All of 


likely is picking off the wrong thread. 
1? 


is the one on the outside, this trouble could result 
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the time J have been around the mill, I have known as a 
weave room rule: to pick over the back harness from the 
right hand side of the loom, but it was a long time before 
I knew the reason for it. “Contributor No. 3024” says if 
he breaks out one end the selvage will be all right, which 
reminds me of the experience I had which explained this 
: rule to me. I was working in the weave room, and passed 
a loom that was making a lot of loose selvages, and I 
ealled the weaver, who happened to be a woman, and 
told her I was going to tighten up on it a bit. She said, 
“Well, if I break out this thread it will stop that trouble,” 
i and it occurred to me why the rule I mentioned was es- 
tablished. I have seen a lot of sleazy selvage made wholly 
because of a failure to observe that rule. I suggest that 
you tell this man to make his shuttle pick over the tight or 
bottom shed, and then I would be interested to know how 
he comes out with his trouble—pick over the back harness 
: from the right hand side of the loom, and then pick over 
the front harness on the return traverse of the shuttle. 
ContrisputorR No. 3025. 
Epiror Corron : 
In a recent issue of Corron, “Contributor No. 3024” 
outlined a difficulty he is having with selvage twisting on 
regular sheetings. He said he puts 16 ends in the selvage, 
reeding them four in a dent. The two outside ends of 
the selvage twist. If he takes these two ends out, he 
said the next two will twist. 





The best answer I can give to this problem is to see 
that the harness and whip roll are adjusted properly. If 
this fails to stop the trouble, the outside ends should be 
tied off to the side about one inch from the rest of the 
We have found this to be Satisfae‘ory in difficulties 
ees (GAS) 


work. 
of this kind. 








Humidity in the Spinning Room. 


Epitor Corton : 

In the March number of Corron “Contributor No. 983” 
states how, without humidification, he was able to keep his 
frames in operation with the work going as good as the 
rest of his departments which had humidifiers. 

I should like to know how his breaking strength in this 
department compared with the breaking strength of yarns 
from his other departments. I know that the most desirable 
temperature and amount of humidity for satisfactory spin- 
ning, will differ with different mills. 

“Contributor No. 983” states that he keeps the room 
at about 86 degrees, and as he goes around he can tell how 
I agree with him that when no humidi- 


kills the 


My experience in running a spinning room 


his work is going. 
fiers are used, the heat from the steam pipes 
electricity. 
is, that if anything went wrong with the humidifying sys- 
tem, I would run a higher temperature to keep the frames 
and work running well. 

I would recommend that this contributor get humidifiers, 
as the correct amount of humidity in the atmosphere lubri- 
eates the ring and helps the traveler in its work. The warm 
atmosphere allows the shafts, rollers and all parts of the 








machinery to run smoothly and requires less power. 

It is necessary that the spinning room be kept sufficiently 
warm and humid, with the air as fresh as is possible, to 
allow the operatives to do their work as comfortably as 
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Low Cost 
Production 


all operation 







demands careful consideration of 







factors—and particularly lubrication, not only 





as a cost in itself but because its efficiency has an 





important bearing on continuous production. 






Most progressive textile men have found the 





practical low cost lubricant to be 
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and keeps off the goods—every mill man knows 






how oil spots reduce the value of the product. 
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possible. Proper systems of humidification cleanse and 
cool the air, and will absorb a certain amount of soluble 
gasses. During an excessive dry heat the operatives become 
listless and belts are found to have less gripping power, and 
spinning rooms with insufficient humidity have, in my ex- 
perience, been the cause of unnecessary end breakages, and 
weak yarn has been made. 

I would recommend that “Contributor No. 983” run end 
breakage tests in both spinning rooms and the tests to show 
the number of end down per thousand spindles per hour. 
This would give him a test of both 
I have found good results on regular standard 


good comparative 


methods. 
warp twist yarns, with a temperature of 70 to 80 degrees 
F. with a relative humidity of 43 to 46 per cent. On hard 
twisted yarns running twist multiples of 5.50 to 5.75, I have 
run my work with good results at 80 degrees temperature 
and 70 degrees on the wet bulb with a relative humidity of 
55 per cent. 

I would like to hear how this contributor finds his yarn 
varying in breaking strength in the room with humidifiers 
and the steam-heated room without the humidifying system. 

Contrisutor No. 4026. 


Epitor Corton : 

I have read the article by “Contributor No. 983” which 
appeared in the March issue of Corron, on humidity in the 
spinning room. I don’t doubt that he got away with it 
without humidifiers, but the odds were against him at all 
times. There is no denying the fact that with the proper 
humidifiers there is a considerable difference in the run- 
ning of any room. As to the steam pipes that “Contributor 
983” speaks of, we have them in our card room when the 
regular humidity cannot take care of the static; we turn 
on the steam, which flows a stream of steam and not so 
much water. It is true that when there is plenty of mois- 
ture there is practically no statie or electricity in the ma- 
chines. 

When the machinery is kept warm and the moisture con- 
tent up to a certain standard, that is under average con- 
ditions, and for numbers around 20s to 30s warp, ete., the 
relative humidity should be maintained at about 56 per cent 
relative humidity, depending upon the loeal conditions. 
Working under this condition it is no strain on the over- 
seer, who, at his best, cannot keep track of what is needed 
as can a humidifier control. It works while the overseer 
is attending to other duties. 

“Contributor No. 983” says that he keeps his 
around 86 degrees of heat. I think if he will drop it down 
to about 70 degrees, he will have a much better running 
room. For 86 degrees is too hot to be pleasant for his spin- 
Cotton does not require that much warmth in its 
Just think of the temperature in which it 
As a general rule it does not run that 


room 


ners. 
manufacture. 
grows and matures. 
high. 

To run at the best temperature, the cotton has to be run 
at its natural state. We can “humor” it at certain stages, 
but we have to be very careful not to “over-humor” it. Tak- 
ing a chance at a steam pipe, with its hot and dry “humor”, 
we are playing with the nature of eotton, together with 
taking chances with the outside conditions of the atmos- 
phere, which varies as fast as the winds. I have run with- 
out humidifiers, but the mill paid the cost, and they did 
not know it, neither did I, until since having the humidity 
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to regulate and to test out for its quality and what it really 
meant to the weights and to the mill what it really meant 


in weights. 
Contrisutor No. 4030. 


Making Evener Yarns. 


Epitor Corton : 

May I offer a few suggestions as to whether we should 
follow the principles laid down by our predecessors, re- 
garding the manufacture of even yarns. 

During my experience as a_ textile man, I _ have 
noticed in most places where I have received my training, 
that practically the same problems confront everyone re- 
garding this subject. Also, I have noticed that there is 
a strange desire to follow hard and fast rules (established 
for standards) which have been given us in the early history 
of the cotton industry. 

I agree in many cases, with our parental guides, for 
most of the principles apply very nicely and produce re- 
sults that are very acceptable in the making of good, 
smooth, even yarns, but in other cases it would be better 
if we should lean upon our own principles, for quite 
often I have found that hand-downs are abused, 
as there are those who try to apply them to all classes 
This, I am sure, is working 


these 


and grades of material used. 
in the wrong direction. 

A great many of the manufacturing problems may be 
traced back to the design of the machines which are placed 
within our mills, built with a sameness, so to speak, and 
with such a varied quantity of cotton and grades of yarn 
required, that to me, it seems a tremendous problem to 
overcome where a certain result is expected, and that too, 
without a complete This 
probably accounts for a great deal of the poor uneven 
yarn that is shipped from a great many mills. If, for in- 
stance, we take an opener picker or bale breaker and start 
in with the process of opening American cotton, the re- 
sults obtained from such cotton through this machine would 
be entirely different from the results obtained if Egyp- 


renovation of the machine. 


tian cotton was used, yet, in many instances, the same ma- 
chine is used with the same adjustments, ete., and in many 
cases there are no adjustments upon this machine to open 
Egyptian cotton equally as well as it would open Amer- 
ican cotton. This, of course, shows a handicap which is 
placed upon a man in charge where his orders read: “Yarn 
to equal that of a competitor.” 

Then, also, there enters in the exactness of the manay- 
ing minds as to quantity or amounts of production of one 
grade of cotton against another. There seems to be a need 
of a practical educator within the several plants to estab- 
lish a production basis of pounds per hour of the several 
machines and grades of cotton. In very few instances are 
speeds considered, especially at the opening process. It 
would seem that there is but one speed for all types of 
cotton and one production for all numbers of yarn. The 
condition of the cotton as it comes from the opener in many 
cases is never taken into consideration as it passes through 
the conveyor to the condenser. It appears to me that the 
whole of a manufacturer’s training should be used at this 
point, for this process surely determines the basis of even 
At one time the bale breaking process was 


Several men were given the task of 


or uneven yarn. 


carried on by hand. 
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We shall be glad to have one of our men 

call and demonstrate the advantages of 
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opening the bales and breaking the layers of cotton apart 
by hand, then throwing this cotton upon a large pile, this 
pile being allowed to stand for airing. 

This airing process accomplishes practically what the 
more modern bale breakers are capable of, but the finer 
qualities were never obtained, for under the old opening 
process, there always remained in the mass of cotton that 
flake of cotton thrown upon the pile by the man who 
tore the cotton apart. This so-called flake was torn apart 
more or less during the operation of the machines in 
passing by the several parts working it out, but never was 
that flake entirely disposed of, and even as far as the 
spinning process did we find the flake, out of course, but 
always there in heavy yarn, while the thinner portions of 
the old mixing pile were the thin yarns in many cases. [ 
approve of the more modern types of opening machines, but 
feel that even they can be improved upon to a great de- 
gree, for I personally feel that there should never be a 
bale of cottén delivered to any mill.opened, unless it 3s 
entirely in“fiber.férm, similar to’a bag of feathers, free 
from a matted form..'’ Without this condition at hand to 
form a-base for a good strong even yarn, the whole op- 
eration will suffer, and a great many chances for waste 
will show in the process of construction. 

With. these things in mind and the facilities at hand, 
we can at times deviate from the staid rules of standards 
and improve the evenness of yarn in many ways. Again 
allowing that the opener is so operating as to throw off 
the cotton in fiber form and the air current has taken it 
to the condenser within the picker room of the mill, then 
upon examination of that cotton we sometimes find that 
the fibers have been matted again into small firm packs 
that really should be opened. Again we see very readily 
‘that this condensing operation is really foreign to good 
yarn making, but we are provided with these machines as 
are, and it would cost a great deal to reconstruct them to 
prévent such operations. For even yarn cannot be made 
where matted lumps are allowed to be left in the open- 
ing process. Now if this matted lump is fed to a break- 
er picker this machine is so constructed that this flake is 
allowed to pass through, and if we will watch the actions 
of. the feed rolls we will see that these flakes open the space 
between the rolls to a greater or lesser degree, and surely 
this action would not take place if the tuft of cotton 
coming to these rolls was soft and fluffy. 


Allowing that the flakes open the rolls and we find 
that the tuft directly beside it happens to be a very thin 
place, it will be readily seen that there is nothing that will 
prevent this portion of the web from jumping directly to 
the cage, pulling the whole thin tuft from beneath the 
rolls, leaving a thin place in the web entirely destitute of 
cotton, causing a very unsatisfactory condition in the pro- 
cess of even yarn making. 

There is a way whereby these conditions may be pre- 
vented, and while one person may be allowed to remedy his 
particular trouble, there are a great many who haven’t 
those privileges, but at the same time, allowing for all cf 
these things, he is expected to produce equally as good a 
product as his neighbor. Should all operating heads be 
allowed to rearrange these machines to prevent this un- 
evenness, a great portion of the trouble of manufacturing 
would disappear. 

The theme of this discussion is to picture the greater 
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possibilities that may be derived from most all cottons 
used in textile plants, for if the imperfections are removed 
in the process of manufacturing, especially in the early 
stages, of course one can readily see where weaving and 
finishing might be operated at as nearly a maximum pro- 
duction as could possibly be, and that the fabric and thread 
would be of greater strength, ete. Possibly lower grades 
of cotton might be used to obtain even a better result than 
that with which the manufacturer is now satisfied in his 
own mill. 

If machinery builders could cooperate with each manu- 
facturer in his own peculiar problems, and so arrange his 
machines, also construct his machines, to give him the 
very best yarn under his own special conditions, in this 
way, each machine and each department could be operated 
more successfully at a greater production and at a much 
lower cost than at present. 

I also find in many mills a great tendency to over- 
speed machines. This really is a mill stone around most 
textile men’s necks. I believe in eliminating the things 
which tend toward unevenness and weak yarns by apply- 
ing only such speeds as these conditions will stand to make 
each unit produce its maximum quantity and quality under 
the foregoing suggestions, for by so doing, each depart 
ment will operate under a normal condition which ulti- 
mately brings about a successfully running plant. This 
allows the manufacturer to send his yarn or cloth out upon 
the market with the utmost confidence as to its quality and 
quantity. 

There are a great many places within a textile plant, 
if allowed to run haphazard—as some are—that give no 
end of trouble; namely, if for any reason one discovers that 
some process is lagging where the operative isn’t produc- 
ing his required production, there is more or less friction 
created between the employer and employee, each in turn 
laying the blame upon the other as to the apparent cause. 
I personally believe in those cases, that it is safe to say 
at least 90 per cent of this friction is due to improperly 
adjusted machinery making uneven yarn. 

Roll settings and tensions are other sources of annoy 
ance in the process of manufacture. The principles used 
in these cases are those that have been handed down with 
the seal of perfection stamped upon them for us_ to 
follow. For instance, if we are to use one-inch cotton 
the settings are given for one-inch eotton, regardless of ihe 
bulk which is passing through between the rolls to be set. 
This bulk is in reality a greater factor than the length 
staple itself. This particular regulation in many eases could 


be handled easier under differently constructed adjustments, 
for in many cases I find machines so constructed that a 
great deal of labor is required to adjust for different con- 
ditions, and because of that the operation is passed and 
allowed to operate as was, thus making a mongrel yarn, 
so to speak. 

The tension question upon the strands of cotton pass- 
ing through the several machines is also a very important 
item and should not be overlooked, by any means, for if 
at any point there happens to be an over tension and the 
strands of cotton are stretched even to an eighth of au 
inch, and this drawn through several sets of drawing rolls, 
it will be seen that a thin uneven yarn will be the result. 


This yarn placed against a normal yarn on beams for 


weaving are a great source of trouble and annoyance to an 
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Overheating of Weave Rooms 
A Constant Steam Waste 


EVERE outside temperatures: exist only during a 
small part of the heating season. In milder weather. 
up go the windows and out goes your heat. 
Does your man prudently shut off the heating surface to 
save coal? 
The Accurate Automatic 


Cp. y,ho' No. 11 REGITHERM 
a DOES! 


Uniform Weave Room Temperature is a practical necessity for a uni- 
form quality of products 

14 Sylphon Liquid Transmission Regitherm 1sily installed, and op 
erating for years without care r cost, 

will hold the room temperature at just 


the point where you set the dial 


It affords increased efficiency in manu 
facturing processes, saves time, avoids 
troubles, and prevents those extremely 
high temperatures which are prejudicial 
to the health and efficiency of workers 
Investigations have shown a distinct re 


lation between the temperature of fas 


tory rooms and accidents. Now is the 
time to plan for neat winter Now is 
the time to learn all about this great 
Sylphon Specialty, and what it can do 


for you. 





On the economic basis alone, there is 
no mill which cannot afford to discard antiquated wasteful hand reg- 
ulation and install this time-proven Sylphon Automatic Control 


No obligation to ask us for the con plete 
story Mail the coupon or write if you pre 
fer. Your correspondence will be welcome 


OO 


THE FULTON SYLPHON COMPANY 


Originators and Patentees of the Sylphon Bellows 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Sales Offices 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit, and all 
Principal Cities 


Dept. U 
Gentlemen Please send complete letails of No. 11 Sylphon Regi- 
therm 


Name 
Company 
Address 


City 
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operative; also a great loss to a mill owner, both in produc- 
tion and quality. 

One might go on perhaps forever, picturing the evils 
yarn making, especially where each mill has their own par- 
ticular construction, also of its own adoption of a grade 
and type of cotton. No two mills could use the exact same- 
ness of settings, tensions, speeds, ete. So in order to 
obtain the best results, my version of it all is an ad- 
justor in each separate plant, studying those plant con- 
ditions. 

N. E. W. (Mass.) 


Additional Data on Multiple System in the 
Spinning Room. 
Epitor Corton : 

In the May issue you published from me a letter with 
reference to the use of special hands for cleaning in the 
spinning room, and since the appearance of that letter out- 
lining our practice in this connection, you have submitted 
several inquiries from readers asking about various points 
of the multiple system in the spinning room. 

For the information of the men who asked these ques- 
tions, and other readers, I shall endeavor to answer all of 
the questions asked, in this letter, and thereby give further 
information as to our conditions and practice. 

One of these men wanted to know the type of frame 
we use, together with the size of rings and gauge and 
weight of traveler; hank roving; size of front roller and 
revolutions per minute on 29s to 40s; and number of spin- 
dles per side. He also asked how many frames to the dof- 
fer, and whether the work is warp or filling wind. 

In answering these questions, I will say that we use the 
Fales and Jenks frame, 1 7/8-inch ring on warp, 2 3/4 inch 
gauge; 1 3/8-inch ring on filling 24% inch gauge. The fill- 
ing is warp wind. The warp traverse is 634 inches, and we 
use 6.00-hank roving, double creel, carded stock. On the 
filling we have a 6-inch traverse, using 6.90-hank roving, 
double creel, carded stock. All of the front rolls are one 
inch in diameter with the average speed of 92 revolutions 
per minute on the numbers indicated. At present though, 
we are planning to speed these up. We have 112 spindles 
per side on warp, 122 on filling. The doffers average 30 
frames each on warp and 16 to 18 on filling, warp wind. 
Our speeder bobbins are 8 x 3% inches. Under the new 
system, the price per side for spinners is reduced, roughly, 
by about 45 per cent; but by handling more than twice the 
number of sides, their total pay is increased proportionate- 
ly. In general, the spinners’ pay runs about 20 per cent 
higher than that of the cleaners. 

In answer to the questions of another man, I will give 
you first, the information concerning our carding depart- 
ment. He wanted to know whether any changes were neces- 
sary in the carding department for advantage in the mul- 
tiple system. I will say that no adjustment was made in 
the carding in changing over to the multiple system, as this 
would have been a disadvantage. We run a 14-ounce lap 
on the card, and have two processes of drawing. Our cot- 
ton is middling 1l-inch plus. Our doffer speed is 9 r.p.m. 
and we card 84 pounds per day of 10 hours. We have a 
draft of 10 on the warp spinning and a draft of 12 on the 
filling spinning, using, as indicated, a 6.00-hank roving on 
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This loom and that loom may not 
need it, and this weaver or that one 
as a general rule produce all that 
they get paid for, but how can you 
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ductive? 


You have no way to tell, that is 
no way other than by the 
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the warp and a 6.90-hank roving on the filling. Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. O. 
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The pure molten slag—free from all dry refuse—is carried from the 
furnaces, 1000 feet away, in-hot pots and poured under our direction 
into modified pits—dry slag canals, 


BASIE 
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teller 
Ser norete 


VERY step in the preparation of 
basic slag follows a_ definite, 
scientific procedure. 


me: When slag is poured in thick strata, it 
The modern scientific way of pouting slag into modified i a breaks up in much more cubical pieces. 


pits enables us to control the thickness of the strata 


and to prolong the process of cooling and annealing ; . rs Yu ul steadv users of 
Sh dee b : ios : 
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CRIVSHED & SCREENED 


know how important that is. Also you know 
from experience, that when slag is cooled 
slowly there is a marked increase in its 
solidity, toughness and strength. 


After the slag has been 5 “4 - BE 
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crushed it passes over 


two magnetic rolls for i < “ ~ 4 
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scientific sizing. ¥ ee : : 
E 4 nitely control the processes of cooling and 

annealing. 
The final steps—crushing, screening and 


sizing—prepare the product for the par- 
ticular project in which it is to be used. 


Birmingham Slag Company 
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Our warp rings are 1 7/8-inch in diameter, No. 2 flange, 
and our filling rings are 1 3/8-inch, No. 2 flange. 

I will say that no part of the cleaning is done by the 
doffers except sweeping up on week ends. It was asked 
whether on Saturdays, or other days, when an extra good 
cleanup is desired, the cleaners were assisted by the spin- 
ners or doffers, or whether additional help was given in this 
work. I will say that no extra help is used for this pur- 
pose. 

Our doffers work in groups of two each. The warp 
frames run nine hours between doffs and the filling frames 
ten hours. In making the change from the old system to the 
multiple system, the pay of the spinners was increased, and 
by reducing the number of operatives, the cost per pound 
was reduced, the cost being the greatest under the old sys- 
tem. 

In answer to another question as to the things necessary 
in changing from the old system to the multiple, I would say 
that first, the machinery should be put in good mechanical 
condition. Then, after all possible improvements have been 
made in the preparation of the stock, make end breakage 
tests, time studies of the help in different operations, and 
figure out about what each hand can do, with a reasonable 
amount of rest. Then figure out a schedule for the cleaners 
and get all of the hands set for the period of intensive 
training, which is the big problem in getting on the system. 

The beauty of the whole matter is, that the more ac- 
complished, the more possibilities will show up. It is high- 
ly interesting work. We have found that we could actually 
dispense with some of our general labor. 

ContTrisputTorR No. 4012. 


Epiror Corron : 
I am pleased to answer herewith, the various questions 
concerning our multiple system of operation in the spinning 
room which you have sent, following the publication of a 
letter from me in the May issue, giving certain facts with 
reference to the use of special hands for cleaning. 

On the basis of these inquiries I am glad to give you the 
following additional facts concerning our system. I would 
suggest that anyone interested refer back to the letter in the 
May number, and then read the following information: 

As indicated in the May issue, we have 29s warp on 
which the spinners run 18 and 20 sides, where they formerly 
ran 10 to 12 sides, 264 spindles to the frame; and 40s fill- 
ing where the spinners run 14 and 18 sides. The cleaning 
is done by special cleaning hands. 

Answering the various inquiries, we have Fales & Jenks 
old model frames, 1 5/16-inch filling ring and 1 13/16-inch 
warp rings, 2 3/4 inch gauge. 

We use regular warp wind on our warp, and make our 
warp from 5.25-hank carded double roving in the creel. 
Our bobbins are 7 x 3% inches, front roll l-inch. The 
29s warp have a front roll speed of 116 r.p.m. and the 41s 
filling make 107 turns. Our cleaning up hands take care 
of 40 sides. 

As to the adjustments necessary in the carding room, 
in order to adopt the multiple system, I will say that any 
adjustments made would have been as advantageous to the 
old system as to the multiple system, but it was necessary 
that the work be put in as perfect condition as possible be- 
fore we could adopt the multiple system. We use a 46- 
ounce lap on the back of the cards, and two processes of 
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SPINNING 
~ PROVEN 
BY TEST. 


Rational long draft spinning. 
Higher tensile strength of 
yarns. Less end breakage. 
No resetting of rolls for 
changes in staple or count. 
Center roll weighting elimi- 
nated. No change to cap bars 
or saddles. There, in a nut- 
shell, are the reasons why 
Washburn’s Wood Top. Rolls 
(made of steel, wood, felt and sheepskin) 
should be on your spinning frames. 
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drawing. Our cotton is 1l-inch plus, and we card 120.5 

pounds per 10-hour day, with the doffer making 13 r.p.m. 
We use a draft of 11.00 on the warp and 12.18 on the 

filling. Both warp and filling rings are No. 1 flange. 

No part of the cleaning is done by the doffers. 

As to the doffing, this is done in groups by more than 
one doffer. 

Our warp frames run six hours and ten minutes between 
doffs and our filling frames three hours and forty minutes. 

It has been asked whether the pay of the spinners was 
increased in putting this system into effect, and I will say 
that this pay was increased on an average of $1.50 per 
week, and as a result of the multiple system we have a 
smaller cost per pound, the cost being greater under the old 
system. 

As to other things necessary in changing over from the 
old system to the multiple system, I would say that one 
important point is that instructions for the cleaners be en- 
forced so as to prevent the work from being torn up. 

Contrisutor No. 4013. 





Inefficient and Wasteful Figuring. 
Eprror Coron : 

Why don’t some mills pay? There are many reasons 
applicable to different situations, of course, but in my 
opinion, one big contributing cause in many cases is an in- 
efficient and wasteful method of figuring. For those in 
authority and in positions requiring calculations of differ- 
ent kinds, I am writing this letter to call attention to some 
methods I have observed to be incorrect. 


Cotton. 
Inefficiency can center around the cotton and it usually 


does—more or less. Who buys the cotton? How much 
leaf, dirt, and foreign matter is there in it? How much 
short fiber is found? Draw an average staple, after pull- 
ing, stretching, and other manipulations one quarter of 
the staple is found to be good, clean-looking cotton—1- 
inch staple; on the other hand there is found three-quarters 
of varieties of short staple which, it seems incredible could 
have found its way into the clean cotton, short of human 
agency. It is quite an art to staple cotton properly. Nor 
is all cotton good carding and spinning cotton. Some cot- 
tons even require different machine settings even though the 
staple is the same. It should be remembered that there is a 
good and a bad and various intermediate grades of cotton 
just as there is in anything else. Are you using trashy 
cotton? There is a simple test: See to it that the pickers 
and the cards are properly adjusted, and then the wasie 
report will tell the tale. Cotton should be bought to suit 
the grade of goods being made. 

It is to be acknowledged, that it is well nigh impossible 
to make roving that is commercially perfect. Nevertheless 
the present system of bobbin take-up can be regulated se 
that there will be very little stretched roving. In the major- 
ity of cases very little attention or consideration is given to 
this vital matter. Roving is more frequently than not over 
stretched—that is, there is too much tension. This streteh- 
ing can begin at the drawing frames and continue through 
to the finished product. 

Roving. 

Overstretched roving is costly. I have taken 30 sizes 
of what was supposed to be 4.00-hank roving and found as 
heavy as 3.77 hank or as light as 4.15. When I spoke of 
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the matter, there were at least six reasons advanced in 
justification of its being so. And first among them came 
the quality of cotton being run. As a matter of fact this 
was no reason at all. Tension or stretch can occur at the 
drawing frame, the slubber, and of course the speeder or 
roving frame. (Roving averaging from 4.15 to 3.77-hank.) 
In this case also there was an excess of at least three teeth 
of tension. The 3.77-hank being the heaviest and the larg- 
est in diameter, naturally, as layer upon layer is put on the 
bobbin, it increases the size much faster than the 4.15-hank 
would. 

In two separate instances, using 3.77-hank the first time 
and 4.15-hank the next, stop the frame when about half full. 
With calipers take the diameter of each bobbin. The dif- 
ference found is quite a little. Now multiply each diameter 
by yi (3.1416). For an example, suppose we find the 
heavy hank to be represented by two inches diameter ani 
the light one by 1% inches diameter. Then the heavy rov- 
ing will require 6.28 inches to go around the bobbin while 
the light roving requires only 5.89 inches—a difference of 
over 2/5-inch. If the light roving is stretched, what can 
be said for the heavy roving? Such work does not increase 
dividends by any means. There is no use in discussing ‘*t 
any further. 

Spinning. 

In the spinning room we find more often than not the 
same extremes of roving—from 3.77 to 4.15-hank. This 
roving is run double, the draft being 13.76. The yarn is 
from 28.41s to 25.97s. (The traveler has nothing to do 
with the spinning of yarn other than to wind it on the bob- 
bin and put’ in the twist.) On warp wind the amount of 
twist increases as the bobbins fill. On filling wind it in- 
creases or decreases according to the position of the ring 
rail. The twist should be caleulated from the average 
traveler speed and not from the spindle speed, for the 
traveler makes less revolutions than does the spindle. Sup- 
pose for the sake of example that we have 28.41s yarn. 
The square root of 28.41 is 5.33. The twist multiplier be- 
ing 4.50, 5.33 times 4.50 equals 24.00 turns of twist needed. 
Suppose we had 25.97s yarn. The square root of 25.97 is 
approximately 5.10. 5.10 times 4.50 equals 22.95 turns of 
twist. Thus, 25.97s yarn should have only 22.95 turns of 
twist, while it actually has 24 turns as the 28.41s yarn has. 
It should have one turn less. The mill not only loses money 
here but in the later processes it loses money by such in- 
efficiency and puts out a very inferior and imperfect 
product. 

Stretched roving is the principal cause of uneven di- 
ameter in yarns. Such yarns cannot be twisted evenly; 
most of the twist occurs in the spots of thin diameter. The 
overseer is blamed for most of the bad work that is put 
out in the after processes, and unjustly. There are two 
major operations performed when a certain yarn is made, 
drafting and twisting. A minor operation is the spacing of 
rolls. A traveler is put on which will make a firm bobbin 
without excessive pull. On some spinning frames, a heavy 
traveler can make weak yarn. Take the same roving, same 
ring, and make othe: conditions the same as when weak 
yarn is made and you can make a yarn that will break two 
or more pounds stronger with a lighter traveler. This is 
done by manipulating the thread board. 

A spinner can not be expected to produce good work 
from bad roving. He may make bad bobbins by allowing 
a machine to get out of order, he may make some slack 
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How do Lestershires accomplish this? 


Because there /s a difference in fibre 





spools. Lestershires are unequalled in accuracy of 
construction, evenness, uniformity of dimensions, uni- 


formity of traverse, ability to run true, and lack of 


‘wobbling”’. 


These features naturally exert a strongly favorable 
influence upon the quality of production. Also, elimi- 
nation of slowing-up accidents such as breaking of spool 
heads, snapping of yarn and waste of spoolsful of 


valuable yarn, are direct savings of immense proportions. 
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LESTERSHIRE VULCANIZED 
FIBRE HEAD SPOOLS 


Reduce direct labor costs. 

Eliminate your spool replacement expense. 

Eliminate loss of yarn : to spools (in many mills this loss 
runs into thousands of dollars). 

Eliminate all possibility of injury to employes from rough or 
slivered spools. 

Increase about 10% the yardage on your spools. 

Eliminate warper kinks and knots due to spools. 

Eliminate steer ced ends on your warpers due to spools and thus 
increase warper production 20% to 30%. 

Materially improve the quality of your warps; and thus better 

the quality and increase your production generally. 
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Protect the Price You 
Secure on Cotton 


Material cost depends not alone on price, but also on 
weight. If your scale shows more than the real weight 
of a bale of cotton, then more than the stated price is 
paid for that particular bale. 


Constant, accurate weight is necessary to protect the 
price you secure on cotton, and this means that the 
pivots in your cotton bale scale must always be as 
sharp as when the scale was new. 


This insurance is given by the Wear-Preventing Sus- 
pension in the Toledo Cotton Bale Scale. This Toledo 
invention never lets the jostling of the platform slide 
the bearings on the knife edges of the pivots. You 
can truck bales onto the scale day in and day out with- 
out ever dulling the pivots. 


Translate this into dollars and cents. Dulling the 
pivots widens their knife edge contacts, changes the 
distance between them and causes error. And if this 
distance is lengthened 1/100 inch—the thickness of 
an ordinary calling card—then it costs you from three 
to five pounds of cotton per bale. 


Aside from careful buying, this one Toledo invention 
alone is the greatest protection you can have in regard 
to your cost for raw material. Our representative will 
tell you of other great Toledo advantages, and of other 
Toledo cotton mill scales. 


A weight study will tell you whether your present 
equipment is secretly adding to your material cost. A 
trained Toledo representative will gladly make this 
study for you without cost. Just mail us the coupon. 


Toledo Scale Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


Canadian Toledo Scale Company, Windsor, Ont. 


CLIP THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD AND MAIL 


| Toledo Scale Company, 
| Toledo, Ohio. | 
Pl lave your representative | 
| Please send information about sca a ] 
| . eevee * Company | 
Stre Pe oo Sooeas ne 

| Le be oh ale -.-your name, please. 


Cotton, July, 1928. 


Other Toledo 


Specificati 
Leve trong enough to carry twice their 
rated load You need this strength on a 
( inill dock 
Structural steel base, heavy fulcrum brack 
ets ribbed steel deck ribbed platform 
Sturdy and rigid, preventing variations. 
Interchangeable, inserted pivots throughout 
In case of replacement the pivot-range and 
distance are the same as when the scale was 
new 
Reversible column. You can have the dial 
face front, side or back, 
Dust-proof, moisture-proof dial housing pro- 
tects the moving parts and dial markings. 
Adjustable hydraulic indicator-control Al 
ways brings indicator to quick stop without 
triction, 
Floating double pendulums. Wear-proof and 
practically frictionless 
Large indicator-pinion. Stabilizes the indi 
cating mechanism. 
Five-foot line of weight indications, large fig 
ires, marks far apart. Easy to read. Pre 
vents human mistakes. 
Capacity enough to show weight of bale en 
tirel the dial Saves time. Cuts cost of 


irely on 
handling 
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twist yarn, and he may make some double yarn by allow- 
ing an end to break and catch onto a neighboring end. 
Such an end can not run very long as it will fill up the 
ring and stop the bobbin, even though it runs long enough 
to make, say, 50 inches and breaks away. This end will 
soon be covered and will get by the spinner naturally 
enough. If the spooler guides are properly set, this coarse 
end will not pass through them. So do not be so free to 
hurl the first stone at the spinner. Take up spinning your- 
self for an experiment to see how it is. Bad bobbins with 
good yarn upon them can be reclaimed; so can slack twisted 
yarn. 


Warping and Slashing. 

Now see how the manufacturer loses in warping and 
slashing. In running these 25.97s and 28.41s yarns, we 
have yarns of different diameters. Exarhine the warper 
beam when it is full. You will notice that the ends are not 
perfectly level. This is caused by having threads of differ- 
ent diameters. The 28.41s thread will not fill the beams as 
fast as the 25.97s. After the first 3000 yards, the differ- 
ences are perceptible; and as the yardage increases, so do 
the depressions caused by the finer threads. Now caliper 
this beam when it is three-fourths full or eighteen inches in 
diameter. Where the 25.97s ends have been running, the 
diameter is 18 inches or the cireumference 56.55; and 
where the 28.41s ends have been running (shown by the 
marked depression), the diameter is only 17.875 inches or 
the circumference 56.15 inches. We have a difference of 
2/5-inch. Now, you ean figure out for yourself the num- 
ber of yards these fine ends will lose in 21,000 yards. Start 
with an 8-inch barrel, full beam 22 inches. The diameter 
of the 28.41s yarn is .0072 and the diameter of the 25.97s 
yarn is .0075. By this you can see that the 28.41s has much 
less yardage than the 25.97s. The beams are full—22 inches 
in diameter. Remember that the ends are not delivered to 
the beam but are pulled from the warper creel by the 
beam. Right here is a good opportunity for some one to 
save his mill a good sum of money each year by saving 
of slasher waste. 

If you watch closely, you will notice the 25.97s ends oe- 
easionally run into these depressions at the warper. These 
warp beams with ends of various lengths are put in at the 
back of the slasher. The beams are full, 22 inches in di- 
ameter where the 25.97s yarn is on the beams. When the 
slasher is started with its full set of beams, every revolution 
of these beams at the high places gives a length of 69.08 
inches; while at the depressed or low places, the length is 
68.68 inches, about 2/5-inch less. It is now evident that 
at every two and one-half revolutions, the fine ends of 
28.41s yarn have to stretch one inch, and so on through- 
out the unwinding of the beams. The ends that are 
stretched are the ones that break. The life and elasticity 
are taken out of these ends. At the front of the slasher, 
the operator takes a parting shot at these ends by using 
friction between the calender roll and the beam. The same 
ends that were stretched one inch in every 69 are again 
acting the same role that they did on the warper beam— 
that of making slight depressions on the loom beam. By 
not filling up regularly, the yardage here is the same with 
the 25.97s as with the 28.41s. This is noticeable when the 
beam is run out of the loom. The ends on this beam are 
of various diameters, and being so, do not fill evenly. The 
heavier yarns, being wound on most tightly, while the light- 
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VISCOLITE 


increases 


production 


The remarkable property of this siz- 
ing to add strength to yarns—to in- 
crease production by the elimination 
of warp breakage—has given it a 
permanent place in the manufacture 
of fabrics. 


A refined natural gum, Viscolite is 
sold as a heavy bodied jelly which 
keeps indefinitely. 


For Slasher Sizing of Cotton 
Yarns and Warps 


Visecolite added to starch, tallow or 
softener will increase the strength and 
flexibility of the yarn, reduce dusting, 
hold down the fuzz and decrease the 
breakage of medium, fine and coarse 
yarns—thereby increasing production. 


For Skein Sizing or Warp Sizing 
of Artificial Silk Yarns 


Viscolite binds the filaments toget! 


and lays the fibre. It decreases stoy 
page, makes weaving more satisfactory 
and improves the quality of the fabric. 
Does not dull the lustre as do other 
sizings. Washes out well 


For Finishing Piece Goods 
Viseolite is excellent for imparting a 
1 


desirable, full yet soft feel to bleached 


and dyed fabrics, including damasks, 
calicoes, lawns, batistes, laces, mercer- 
ized fabrics, rayon, ete., and fine cot- 
ton goods of all kinds. 


Viscolite dries to form a clear, strong, flex- 
ible film, which accounts largely for its de 
sirable sizing properties. Write us for a 


sample of this film. You will find it of in- 
terest. 


All shipments of Viscolite run uniform. Let 
us help you with your problems. 


Made only by 


VICTOR G. BLOEDE CO. 


CARROLL STATION BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of Quality Textile Gums since 1873 


° 


— 


Southern Representative 


Walter M. Failor 


P. O. Box 989 Charlotte, N. C. 


Pennsylvania Representative: 


George H: Speer, 


2401 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ncw England Representative 
f I 


George Mann & Co. 


251 Tockwotton St., Providence, R. 
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Indo Carbon CL Conc. 


is a member of a special new groupof sulphide 
blacks which possesses the advantage over the 
ordinary sulphide blacks of producing shades of 
excellent fastness to prolonged storing, hot steam- 
ing, ironing and acid cross-dyeing. 


The dyeings of Indo Carbon CL Conc. are 
very fast to washing, boiling, ironing, stoving, 
alkalies and mercerizing. 


The good fastness to chlorine, 1m which it sur- 
passes all other sulphide blacks, deserves special 
mention. As a result, Indo Carbon CL Conc. 
may be used for dyeing goods required to stand 
bleaching in the piece, provided due care is ex- 
ercised in the method of working. 


NEW YORK, 230 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. PROVIDENCE R. I. 
159 High Street 111 Arch Street 40 Fountain Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. CHARLOTTE, N. C. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
305 W. Randolph Street 220 W. Ist Street 38 Natoma Street 


Sole Distributors in the U. S. A. 
of the dyestuffs manufactured by 
GRASSELLI DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
Albany, N. Y. and Grasselli, N. J. 
and by 


I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft, 
Frankfurt a. M., Hoechst a. M., Leverkusen a. Rh., Ludwigshafen a. Rh. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF 


CORPORATION 
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er yarn is wound on much more loosely. Across the face 
of the beam it may look very level, owing to the compres- 
sion roll. The fine ends running on the beam much looser 
than the coarser ones is the main reason the slasher tender 
uses friction to keep the finer ones which are running in a 
soft place up. 

The set at the back of the slasher is now run out. Out 
of a set of eight warper beams, one is practically empty 
while the others have considerable yarn left on them. 
Cutting this off, we find we have eight to fifteen pounds 
of waste from one set of warper beams. And what this 
waste amounts up to, and how it drains from the efficiency 
quota of the mill! Such production as this helps to pat 
machinery belts on the loose pulleys. Who is to blame? 
The spinner? Likely not. He is not the cause of all 
these fine ends, these coarse ends, this waste. And for 
his final vindication let it be said that he is not the cause 
of this diversity of the fibers. 


Weaving. 
When this beam of varying diameters and lifeless yarn 


is put in the looms, we have the same thing that happened 
at the back of the slasher—a stretching of the finer ends. 
At every rotation of the yarn beam (which is_ eighteen 
inches in diameter) there will be delivered 56.55 inches of 
25.97s yarn, while with 28.41s there is delivered only 56.15 
inches. Here is a difference of about 2/5-inch of 25.97s. 
The ends which have been stretched 2/5-inch at the back of 
the slasher are now stretched another 2/5-inch at the loom 
—4/5-inch in all. These ends are not far from the break- 
ing point if they are not there actually. Yarns made 
from one grade of cotton will stretch more than yarn made 
from another class. <A sized yarn will not stretch as much 
as an unsized one. A yarn is an incorporation of fibers 
twisted together. In stretching, these twists straighten out 
to a certain extent, and if not incorporated firmly, they 
will slip and become loose and unraveled. 

In running, the lay motion given to the reed beats in the 
filling at the fell of the cloth. As this is done, there is a 
slight jerk on the warp end and this action is what causes 
these stretched, weak, and lifeless ends to snap and break. 
The warp ends in interweaving with the filling are affect- 
ed by two conditions; the bending out of their course of 
the threads as they pass each other, the spacing of the 
threads, and their diameters. This bending around and 
out of their courses is known as contraction, take-up, or 
shrinkage. At every rotation of the warp beam at the back 
of the loom there is a difference of 2/5-inch between the 
heavy and the light ends. These light ends being the 
tightest, and the ones that practically doing all the work 
as to let-off—more so if frictional let-off is used—are 
naturally the ones that break. 

I will not go into the weaving at this time other than 
to say there is no reason for such an unevenness of yarns, 
of warp or filling; no reason why there should be 80 to 
100 pounds of waste per slasher per week cut from the 
beams at the back of the machine; no reason why a mill 
should not pay good dividends; no reason why the spinner 
should be blamed for bad work. 

There have been, within the past few years, printed in 
Corton, articlés that have been very helpful to many, and 
anybody with ambition should read Corron as it is the only 
paper in the United States that has so many useful rules 
and so much information pertaining to the processing of 
yarns and fabrics. 
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PIONEER 
PICKER STICKS 





Its Too Hot to Worry 


—and you can stop worrying 
if you Il order Pioneer Picker 
Stic ks. 


Long service has proven the 
merits of our Sticks—that’s 
why we can guarantee them. 
They are cut from hickory 
grown on our own tracts. dried 
in our own kilns, manufact- 
ured in our own mills and sub- 
jected to most exacting tests 
before shipping. 


Order Pioneer Picker Sticks. 
Our hickory products have 
been satisfying service de- 
mands for over 40 years. 


Wire or write our nearest 
distributor. 






DISTRIBUTORS 
Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Atlanta Textile Supply Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 
Spartanburg Textile Supply Co., 
Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


Odell Mill Supply Co., 
Greensboor, N. C. 









“Tae PIONEER POLE & SHAFT Co. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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Ary Steer BALING PRESSES 


CONOM ' ALLSIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


LARGEST LINE BUILT [NV USA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO.,Depr.C, ANN ARBOR.MICH.,U.S.A. 





Introducing 
To the Southern Textile Trade 


CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works 


SPRINGF IELD, N. J. 


Succ ors to the well known Firms which were established 1915-1917 
Tower Manufacturing Co., Inc. (Sulphur Color Dept.) The Chemical Company of America, Inc., New England Aniline Works, Inc 


Manufacturers of 


STAPLE and FANCY SULPHUR COLORS 
DIRECT COLORS, Fast to Light and Washing 
FAST ACID, CHROME, and ALIZARINE COLORS 
and 
CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 
“Recognized Standards of the Market” 
We are also pleased to announce the appointment of 
R. T. GRANT, Southern Representative 
Office 
Old Law Bldg., Tryon Street 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
S. ISERMANN, President 
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The Bradiey Stencil Ma- In universal = 
chine makes Stencils in use by thou- = 
rai ” half a minute at reduced ’ sands of = 
com of 1-10c each. Write manufactar- = 
for. catalogue and price ; ers and ship- = 


Oil Paper, Stencil New and Inks. : 


/ LiINT & DuSsT 
dl Ball S il P Liquid : \\\ Hf 
Ee ke pacer Pasi tlie: “eh Price i \ Promat Delivenics, 


60c or $6.00 per doz. Manufacturers = 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 2 





A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. i ‘ATLANTA: 
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Write for Prices and Samples | ATLANTASHEETMETAL WAS. 





99 Beekman Street NEW YORK - “SHEET METAL ProoucrsloR INDUSTRIALFLANTS. 
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is the construction of a cloth made by a Northern mill. 


Sley Picks Width Yards 
54 82 18.50 4.60 
Warps No. 14s, 
Filling No. 7.5s. 


In this construction we get the following: 


TR CO, Sea ec so 0 oc cede stevens 10.59s 
Yards of 10.59s to pound ..... a tina wie 2 8895.6 
Width of ends in reed ....... PP Vee oy 19.60 

8 8 Sl aS ae rrr 50.97 
SS eg Eo a a ee t 25.48 
Ee, . ci «a ben sites set rew abe 05381 
EE Gis n.0'va.c eta wees sas dee 0992 
Picks per inch minus contraction ........... . 80.30 
EEE no ON ai, ora prey oa Seeceees ee .0534 
EES Win ko WTR ofele-aip 3 8 g1USi6 dos sop ‘ .0940 
Me. io pw kb Mb rere sees 5.17 
ee eee ee Pee 475 
Percentage of Filling ........... Peete et wart a; 038 525 
Diameter of 148 Warp ........... Liab .0097 
Diameter of 7.5s Filling ....... Te re ae .0130 
Diameter of 10.598, average number ........ ; .0112 
The percentage of warp is . a sows . - .4750 
The percentage of warp is ............... 7 5250 
The percentage of size is ......... as 05 


You will please notice that this cloth is figured as 5.40 
yards to the pound when it should be 6.15 or a loss of 3/4- 
yards to each pound. 

You will also note that I have merely given answers and 
no rules. There is in this article all the material necessary 
to figure yardage properly. Sometime later I will show 
you how mills make serious mistakes in figuring yards to 
the pound. A few months ago I saw a large government 
order lost by inaccurately figuring yards to the pound. One 
cannot take a yard of cloth from a loom and weigh it to 
get the yards per pound. It is risky business unless one 


is master of the business. 
H. W. (N. J.) 





Instructing Operatives. 





Epiror Corton: 

I have just been reading “Old Timer,” and incidentally, 
have recently returned from a little trip through the textile 
belt. During this trip I had occasion to visit some mills, 
and found their schooling advantages, community and wel- 
fare work, etc., well stressed. These things are being looked 
after in a more thorough manner, I believe, than ever be- 
fore, and the good results are being demonstrated by the 
youngsters as they leave the schools and take their posi- 
tions in the mills. 

However, the thing that strikes me more forcibly in 
this connection, is the fact that so little is being said about 
how to handle these youngsters when they are given em- 
ployment in the mills. For instance, as they come up 
through the grades of school and reach the graduation 
point—all the way through—they are bzing taught new 
things, and when they enter the mills, the foremen should 
be instructed to keep them learning; each day adding to 
their store of knowledge and striving to have them become 
more and more efficient in their work. Even though they 
may become experts in their particular line, they should 
still be instructed and trained for the next step up. 

There is no denying the fact that a student, fresh from 
school, can learn things more readily than those who have 
not had these advantages, and these students are the ones 
we must count on to take the lead in the evolving of a 
better quality of goods and in other improvements. 

The writer has been noticing how the school kids have 
been taking hold of the different jobs in the mills. They 
are more apt in their understanding of instructions con- 
cerning the various duties and responsibilities belonging 


I am now going to show how mills lose money. Here 
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Canvas baskets, 


trucks, 
and hampers 


designed for 
the textile 


industry 


Rockweave Mills has produced a 
complete line of canvas containers 
for the especial requirements of the 
textile industry. Included are bas- 
kets for general conveying or storing 
of materials, special doff trucks and 
doff baskets, special steaming baskets 
with brass eyelets for use in the con- 
ditioning room, special roving trucks 
for the handling of the heavier spools 
and bobbins from the roving frame. 


All are remarkably well construct- 
ed for lightness and strength. All are 
covered with No. | Triumph Duck 
made by Callaway Mills, associated 
with Rockweave Mills. Accessories, 
such as casters, handles, hinges, and 
eyelets are of high quality and are 
installed to give lasting and satisfy- 
ing service. 


Dimensions and prices will be fur- 
nished at your request either by us or 
our representatives. If unusual sizes 
or shapes are desired Roekweave 
Mills can meet your specifications 
with economy and promptness. 


ROCKWEAVE MILLS 
Canvas Products Department, 
DIVISION OF CALLAWAY MILLS, 
LA GRANGE, GA. 
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Hy sanensunensvsuecusnesiitannente 


“We make this 
pump the standard 
for Size” 


MIU 


This is the unsolicited statement of J. E. Harris replaced without disturbing any pipe connec- 
of the Tallassee Mills, Tallassee, Alabama. The tion to the pump. 

surprising reliability and economical upkeep of 3. The action of centrifugal force causes the pump 
their Blackmer Rotary Pumps was convincing. to take up its wear automatically. 


sanennnennnsnsasiuiinnes 


What other pump possesses these features: Low speed—long life 


1. Shaft of monel metal—acid resistant. 5. Delivers 50 G. P. M. at 430 R. P. M. 


MM eT 


tas eanennaaniannn: 


2. Only five moving parts. Dise and cylinder lin- ‘mye goiution is mostly held in suspension while 
ing are of acid resistant bronze, which can be passing through the pump, consequently there is no 
: beating or churning of the size. The properly sized 


: warp increases production in the weave room. 
Our Catalog explains these points in a detailed, 

: comprehensive manner. We will gladly mail it to 
you. 
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ROTARY PUMPS 2LAckMER Pump company 


: Offices in Atlanta and 20 other principal cities. 
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THE JOHNSON WARP-SIZING MACHINE 


Used by the Leaders in the Trade for 
SIZING RAYON, CELANESE, and SPUN SILK WARPS 


Md 


Fully covered by Patents. 








CHARLES B. JOHNSON .. 10 Ramapo Ave. .. Paterson, N. J. 





British Representative ( Descriptive Circular Southern Representative 
TEXTILE ACCESSORIES, LIMITED ASK FOR} P G. G. SLAUGHTER 


) ; » ° ° 
Manchester, England. { Demonstration Charlotte, N. C. 
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to the jobs they are about to accept. They are not having 
to be told all the time as we used to have to do. This gives 
the foremen more time to devote to other duties and tends 
to make things more pleasant, which should give more time 


for thoughts about improvements, 









Some of our machinery these days requires more educa- 
tiona] skill than in former years, or that is the way it =—— 
looks to the writer. The old rough-and-run way of putting 
production through a machine is a thing of the past, in 
some mills anyway, and will be in all of them in time. The 
last one to get in line with the more progressive methods 
of getting a better piece of goods is going to be longer in 
getting back in than he thinks for. It is a eredit to ¢ 
mill to strive for a better quality of goods for his cus 
i tomer before being made to do it. If he is being forced to 
: come up to a standard that some other man has set for 

the market, he gets no credit for it. 































IWISTED EYE 
In “GARLAND” 
Cabled Twine Loom Harnesses 


Our experience shows that for all or- 


stemttcti 















dinary weaving, cabled twine loom har- 






nesses weave best and wear longest 
This twine is hard to knit and difficult 


to finish but our harnesses are so care- 


















We are getting the educational advantages now, and fully made and so thoroughly inspected 


let’s all see how well we can improve on these new scholars 
as they come to work for us in the mills, by giving them 
examples in the betterment of our products, and at the same 
time let them feel that any position they are given is as 
important as any of the higher ones; for it takes all to 
make the mill go, and they are a part of its organization. 
As they qualify they should be pushed on up to as high a 
position as they may be entitled to hold. Then take a long 
chance and give them the benefit of the doubt. 
Contriputor No. 14. 


that every cabled twine harness which 








we send out is smoothly finished and 


f--s from twisted eyes. 














Making Better Ball Warps. 


—_—___. 







Epirror Corron: 


We are manufacturing coarse yarns, 29s to 38s. This 






yarn is made into ball warps, run on Entwistle warp ma- 
chines. When I first came on the job the warps were run- 
ning badly. I thought at first that this was due to careless 
spooling, so I had each spooler-hand’s spools marked with 









different color of chalk, By doing this I would be able to 











find who was making bad spools. After marking the spools 
for a day or two in this manner the warps ran some bet- 
ter. Still, I saw room for improvement. At that time the 


warper-hand was running four warps to the creel. The No More Pay Day Complaints- 


last warps to the creel gave a lot of trouble. 


I suggested to the superintendent that we should run No Time W asted on Pay Rolls- 


only three warps to the creel. He said there was not enough 






FHE FOUR-IN-ONE 








yarn put on the spools, which made them run bad on the ERE’S an envelope that fits in 
last set of warps and this could be improved by adding with any pay roll system. It’s 
more yarn: to the spool. a pay envelope; a time and wage 







We had the spooler-hands to make the spools bigger. 
This did help some; the spools didn’t run empty on the 
last warps to the creel. Then the first set of warps to the 
ereel gave trouble in starting and the ends would run of! 






statement; a deduction statement 
and an employee receipt—all in one. 
Other mills use it—why not give it 












at the end of the spools and cause them to tangle. This a trial in yours? 

increased the number of tangled spools and made much 

waste. We then decided to try the method that I suggested, ATLANTA ENVELOPE COMPANY 
namely, to run only three warps to the creel. We could 505-11 STEWART AVE., S.W. ATLANTA, GA. 









WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF 





then have the spooler-hands to make smaller spools, and 









too, they did not run empty on the last set of warps to the ,* 
creel, 

This improved the warping thirty per cent. We are UR-IN-ONE 
now making warps that are better, for they have less knots Pay Envelope 
and we get off more pounds a day than formerly. PATENT 








Mack (N. C.) : : ee 
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Preventing Curled Cotton in Verticals. 
Epitor Corron : 

I note in April Corron the problem that “Contributor 
No. 3056” is having with cotton curling in the vertical 
openers, which are run in tandem. He says the cotton curls 
up and seems to be slightly twisted up into stringy pieces, 
without the desired fluff and bloom. 

I want to suggest that he raise his cylinder by screw- 
ing it up to the highest point. By doing this I believe his 
trouble will be overcome, because I suggested this to a mill 
not so long ago and the cotton came out fluffy and bloom- 
my. 

If I can be of any further help I will be glad to do sv. 

T. tS. (N.C:) 


Eprpor Corron : 

The trouble that “Contributor No. 3056” is having with 
ropy and lumpy cotton, as explained in the April issue, may 
lie in the arrangement of his vertical openers. While the 
vertical opener will curl cotton badly if improperly operat- 
ed, it should not be objectionable if properly run. Where 
two verticals are run in tandem, the second machine should 
go faster than the first. The function of the vertical being 
to expand the cotton from a compressed condition into a 
fluffy and bloomed state, it is necessary to move it faster 
as it expands. 

He is probably running his first vertical too fast, and 
the second too slow. The first one should be slowed down 
to about 400 r.p.m., and the second run about 600 r.p.m. 
If, as is likely, he got somewhat better results when he cut 
the speed from 525 to 375 r.p.m. it was due to the fan 
drafts being wrong. He may have either too much or too 
little draft; either of which troubles can cause curling. If 
cutting the speed helped, it is probably a case of too little 
draft in the pipe taking the cotton away from the machine. 

This draft can be increased easily by speeding up the 
sereen of the condenser. If this screen is turning less than 
about 15 r.p.m., it is not discharging the cottun fast enough 
to keep a sufficiently thin sheet on the screen to permit a 
free passage of air. Thinning the sheet on the sereen will 
accomplish far more than speeding the fan; just as open- 
ing a water faucet wider is better than increasing the pres- 
sure. 

The draft should be just enough to take the cotton 
through the vertical openers in a suspended state, and 1 
carry it away briskly. If the draft is too weak, the cen- 
trifugal action of the beaters in the verticals will throw 
the cotton out to the sides and roll it around a number of 
times, so that instead of being bloomed, the opposite action 
takes place. On the other hand, if the draft is entirely too 
strong, its very intensity will tend to oppose the action of 
the beater in fluffing the stock, and will make it ropy. A 
little experimentation along this line will certainly give 
better results. 

This contributor does not state whether his Buckley is 
one of the old style opener cylinders, or one of the new 
type sma]l beaters as used in place of the blade. The small 
Buckley should never be set as wide as 3/8-inch, as this 
will invariably cause ropy work. Even the larger cylinders 
should not be set too wide, and a setting of not over 1/4- 
inch is suggested. 

The settings given for the blade beaters are all right, 
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and the trouble is caused before the cotton reaches the 
blades. The use of Buckley cylinders of the new small type 
in all pickers is a great help on 1 1/16-inch cotton. These 
new type cylinders have perfectly straight arms about 
2 1/2inch long set in a smooth barrel. They offer a 
square striking edge to the lap, and avoid stringing the 
cotton. 

As a further suggestion, if this contributor will take 
advantage of the first opportunity to look over an equip- 
ment of horizontal cleaners, he will find that these have 
less tendency to curl cotton. One vertical, in tandem with 
a horizontal, will do more cleaning by far than the two 
verticals, and will rope the stock less. However, if the 
speeds and air draft are balanced, as suggested, there will 
be a very pronounced improvement in the operation of the 
two machines. 


P. S. (Mass.) 


Figuring Trumpet Sizes on Cards and Drawing. 


Epiror Corron:: 

I notice in the April issue a number of answers to 
“G. N. (Ga.)” who had asked in the January issue for 
methods of determining the proper size of bore for card 
and drawing frame trumpets, and also for the correct size 
to use for the 68-grain drawing sliver. 

Being a new subscriber, I did not see the original in- 
quiry, but I am taking the liberty of submitting some par- 
ticulars which I follow in my own practice, in the thought 
that they may be of interest in this connection. The par- 
ticulars are: 


Weight in grains Size of hole Size of drill 


Cards 60 .175-inch 16 
Cards 65 .182-inch 14 
Cards 70 .190-inch 12 
Breaker Drawing 60 .150-inch 25 
Breaker Drawing 65 .158-inch 22 
Breaker Drawing 70 .160-inch 20 
Finisher Drawing 60 .140-inch 28 
Finisher Drawing 65 .148-inch 27 
Finisher Drawing 70 .150-inch 25 


I might say in connection with these figures that al- 
lowance must of course be made for the quality of the 
cotton. 


A. K. (Canapa.) 


National Diazine Bordeaux 7B Conc. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., 40 Rector St., 
New York, announces the production of a new red for 
dyeing cotton, rayon and silk. It is especially recommend- 
ed by the company when good fastness to washing is de- 
sired, such as for dyeing embroidery yarns, sewing thread, 
ginghams, shirtings, ete. 





New Split Lap Preventer for Pickers. 

Long Brothers, Albemarle, N. C., are marketing a new 
split lap preventer, for application to Kitson and other 
types of pickers. This attachment works between the screen 
box and the calender roll; resembling a rake 40 inches 
long, or the width of the machine. It is controlled by a 
weight and a lever to regulate the crease in the cotton, as 
desired. The device is so constructed as to make a simple 
crease in the cotton on the inside of the lap, it is stated, to 
eliminate the possibility of the cotton splitting and hang- 
ing together while running out on the cards. 
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ARIETY is the spice of sales. It can be obtained in Misses’ and 
Boys’ fancy hose with a mew range of patterns and color designs 
produced on the Spiral Floating Striping Machine. 


This machine also produces other effects which are the height of fashion. 
A great variety of colors is under control of the pattern mechanism, for 
as many as six yarn changing fingers can be added. The horizontal strip- 
ing mechanism can be arranged to control either the facing yarn or the 
backing yarn. 

Patterns which heretofore could only be produced on hand machines or 


those of a semi-automatic type can now be duplicated and even enlarged 
upon with our Spiral Floating Machine. 


The value of this machine is intensified by throwing out of 
action the attachments for fancy effects. Plain stockings can 


Patterns 
and 


Color 
designs 













then be produced, as with any HH, K or B machine. a BS 


Men’s and Boys’ Golf Hose also 
may be produced on this machine 
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Lovely daintiness is the outstanding characteristic of Rayon. But not to 
give it a fine finish is to put a damper on the public’s buying impulse. 


The Flatlock Seam adds to the attractiveness of Rayon. It gives the exquis- 
ite touch which establishes a new value for Rayon production. 


Manufacturers abroad have taken their cue from American Rayon pro- 
duction. Now, textile centers everywhere are profitably employing the 
Flatlock. 

Rayon Undergarments may now be equipped with Elastic Webbings 
that are washable and durable. The success of this newest development 
depends upon the Flatlock Seam. Please write for further information. 


WILLCOX : Gis Seine MACHINE Co, 


Home Office: oss BRGA W YORK, N. Y. 
Minneapolis, Minn 


Newark, N. J. Boston, Mass. Chicago, og y ati id Cc leveland, Ohio * Angeles, Cal 
13 Halsey St. 111 Summer St. 606 S. Wells St. 206. W est 7 328 The Arcade 939 Maple Ave 118 South 8th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. San Franeisc Jal. a Louis, Mo. ——— 1.Y. Washir nate n, Dp Cc se a cag: ore, Md 
1 South 12th St. 49 Fourth ‘St 019 Locust St Fulto <p iP min Sts. 702 10th LW. 1N Ho »ward St 


Canadian Representative: W. ef picadsicarielas® OTe Ltd.. Hamilton and Montre« “ 


by A CUBA" de H. WIGHTMAN J.M De > La PENA OHN C. LONG & CO, 
San Juan de Dios No, 4 Havana, Cuba Balderas 130-A, Mex Rua Candelaiis No . 81, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


D. F, 
P ARRISH ELLIS & CO P ARE. ISH & CO 
Apartado 36, Caracas, Venezuela Apartado No. 6, Barranquilla, Colombia 
WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., LTD., 20 Fore Street, London, E. C, 2., England 
Nottingham Leicester Birmingham Luton Manchester Leeds Glasgow Belfast 
Paris Brussels Milan 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS, Inc 
964-972 Calle Belgrano, Buenos Aires, Rep. Argentina 
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Write our Home Office for samples made on the Flatlock, or submit your own fabrics for comple purposes. 
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Accurate Figuring Serves as a Check on Production and Costs 


and Prevents Avoidable Leakages in Management 


By William Davis, M. A. 


A number of items called for in the daily routine of 
mill work can be made the subject of accurate calculation 
in advance of the work going through, and it is a great ad- 
vantage to all to have such matters as output, weight and 
so forth settled accurately in advance as it enables the 
management to budget for mill supplies in the right quan- 
tity. Accurate calculation also serves as a valuable check 
on such matters as production and costs and may lead to 
the discovery of sources of avoidable leakage in the fac- 
tory or the management. It is of particular interest to 
know, within a few dozens, the output which may be ex- 
pected from your plant of automatic hose machines, the 
winding power can also be properly localized and determ- 
ined, while the number of linking machines required to take 
eare of a given plant or mill output can also be determin- 
ed. These various points are explained in the asserted 
series of mill problems which follow. 

Example 1. Calculate the time required to work 1000 
dozen pairs of hose on 12 automatic hose machines with 
1100 courses on leg and foot at 240 revolutions per minute, 
with 240 courses on heel and toe at 110 courses per min- 





ute. 
1100 
= 4.58 minutes for leg and foot. 
240 
240 
—— 2.18 minutes on heel and toe. 
110 


minutes per doz- 
This is given 


6.76 minutes per hose K 24 = 
en pairs, and divided by 60 gives the hours. 
as 1000 dozen pairs and as the output is taken up by 12 
machines, the time is correspondingly divided thus: 

6.76 24 & 1000 
995 1 


225 1/3 hours. 





12 < 60 

This does not make allowance for stoppages and the 
actual time would be inereased by the percentage requir- 
ed to be allowed for stopping. 

Example 2. Caleulate the weekly output of eight hose 
machines making 240 revolutions per minute on leg and 
foot and half speed on heel and toe. On leg and foot 
there are 100 links at 12 courses per link and 20 links on 
heel and toe together at 6 courses per link. The actual 
time worked by the machines per week is 40 hours. 


100 links & 12 = 1200 courses on leg and foot. 


20 links X 6= 120 courses on heel and toe. 

1200 240 5 minutes for leg and foot. 

240 120 = 2 minutes for heel and toe. 

Total 7 minutes for the hose. 

7X 24 minutes for one dozen pairs of hose. 

The total available time for the eight machines is given 
thus: 

40  60.= minutes per week. 

40 «-60 < 8 = minutes for 8~machines. 

Dividing this by the time per dozen pairs gives the 


output in dozens of pairs in this period: 
40 < 60 * 8 

—— 114 2/7 dozen 
7x 24 


It is sometimes required to figure out th 


machines of various types which will keep up a given pro- 
duction and to state the number of winding spindles need- 
ed and the number of seaming and linking machines to 


This kind of problem is exemplified in 


the following example. 


finish the articles. 


Example 3. Find the number of hose machines with 
corresponding linking and welting machines required to 
produce 3000 dozen pairs of hose in a week of 54 hours, 
15 per cent stoppages. 720 courses in leg and foot oper- 
ating at 225 revolutions per minute, 216 courses in heel 
and toe at 103 revolutions per minute. 

The average production for a linking machine is 150 
dozen pairs per week and that of a welting machine is 250 


dozens per week. 


720 —— 225 3.2 minutes for leg and foot. 
216 103 = 2.09 minutes for heel and toe. 
Total 5.29 minutes per hose. 


54 & 60 & 35 


—_—_—— = ae 


tual time which the machines work. 
minutes required to work one dozen pairs 
of hose. 
The dozen pairs from one maehine is 0 
54 X 60 & 85 


tained tnus: 


21.69 dozen pairs from one ma 


5.29 & 24 « 100 chine. 
But the output required in this time is 3000 dozen pairs 


»btained thus: 


so that the number of machines are 


3000 

—_— = 138.3 machines 139 machines required 

21.69 

The linking machine has an output 150 dozen pa 
so that 3000 — 150 20 linking machines and for welting 
250 dozen is the output so that 3000 250 12 welting 


machines required 


This may be carried a stage further to find out the wind 


ing power required to he set oO! ) ep ] wit 
production. Let the weight of this article be 1 pound 10 
ounces per dozen pairs, 22s worsted counts, spindle speed 
500 feet per minute, allow 5 per cer n waste 1! r 
500 
One spindle - < 60 X 54 vards wound D4 
| hours 
But of this counts, 22s worsted, there are (22 * 560) 


yards per pound so that the pounds wound in 
by one spindle is obtained as fol 

500 & 60 54 
-_ 43.8 pounds of 


> < 22 =< 560 


this period 


There are 3000 dozen pairs and they weigh 1 pound 
10 ounces 26 ounces per dozen so that the total weight 


required is set out in the following, allowing an extra 5 
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ai /CONTROLLED BY 
CONTROLLED BY i YARN GUIDES ON 
NIB- JACKS ALL OTHER MACHINES 


Are you absolutely assured of perfectly tapered 
reinforced pointed Heels, with your 
present equipment? 


There is no assurance of perfect work unless there is positive control of 


ach needle. 

The “BANNER” Nib-Jack Pointed Heel machine is the only circular knit 
machine that absolutely controls each needle independently. By their use 
you are absolutely free from any infringement, confident of better work, 
less seconds, greater production and more profits. 


A glance at the above illustration will show you the marked contrast be- 
tween the Pointed Heels made on “BANNER” Nib-Jack machines and 
those of ail other makes using other methods. 


PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Sonthern Office 
James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


93 Worth Street, New York 
Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 


Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 
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per cent on the weight for waste incurred in making the 
articles. 
3000 & 26 X 105 
——— = 5118.75 pounds in 3000 dozen 
16 x 100 pairs 
5118.75 — 43.8 116.8 or 117 spindles required. 
As no allowance has been made for spindle stoppage, 


the number would require to be augmented by the figure 
allotted to stoppages. 

Example 4. Caleulate the output in dozen pairs of 
hose in a plant of 40 hose machines in a net working week 
ot 32 hours, the balance is deducted for stoppages. There 
are 960 courses on leg and foot and 240 courses on heel 
and toe, the ordinary speed is 240 courses per minute on 
leg and foot and on heel and toe 100 courses per minute. 

960 240 = 

240 100 = 


Total 6.4 minutes for a complete hose. 
6.4 24 = minutes per dozen pairs. 
The total time available is given as follows: 
32 X 60 = minutes per machine. 
32 & 60 & 40 = minutes per 40 machines, 
ing divided by the minutes per dozen pairs gives the fol- 


4 minutes on leg and foot. 
2.4 minutes on heel and toe. 


which be- 


iowing set out: 
32 X 60 X* 40 

a ee 500 dozen pairs. 

6.4 X 24 


If the mechanic receives $60 per week along with 5 


operators receiving $16 per week each for operating this 
production, then the cost of such labor items per dozen 
pairs is set out as follows: 16 = $80. for the 
operators plus $60. for the mechanic = $140. and this 
has to be divided over a production of 500 dozen pairs in 
this period: 140 500 = 

Example 5. Caleulate the output in pounds on a silk 
winder with 18 spindles, each winding at the rate of 480 
hours 


5 times 
28 cents per dozen pairs. 


feet per minute on 450 denier artificial silk. 36 
working week actual. 

480 3 = 160 yards wound per minute per spindle. 

160 &* 18 & 60 = yards wound per hour per 18 
spindles. 

160 & 18 & 36 = yards wound per 36 hour week. 

450 deniers divided into 5282.5 = 11.74 equivalent 
cotton counts. Therefore 11.74 840 = length of yarn 
in one pound and this divided into the total number of 
yards will give the pounds wound in the given time: 

160 * 18 & 60 & 36 


- = 629.7 pounds of yarn wound. 





11.74 « 840 
Example 6. Calculate the time required to work 2000 


yards of knitted fabrie on a machine with 12 feeds work- 
ing at 32 eylinder revolutions per minute, 22 courses per 
inch. 

2000 *K 36 = 
courses per inch: 

2000 & 36 & 22 

There are 32 X 12 courses inserted per minute and 
32 the total hours are ob- 
tained thus: 


2000 «K 36 X 22 
a = 68.75 hours. 

32 X 12 X 60 

Example 7. Estimate the yards of fabrie produced in 
48 hours by a section of 5 circular fabrie knitting ma- 
chines, 8 feeds each, working at 36 cylinder revolutions per 
minute with 14 courses inserted per inch. Deduct 20 per 


cent for stoppages. 


inches of fabric and as there are 22 


total number of courses worked. 


12 60 per hour so that 


COTTON 


36 X 8 courses per minute per machine. 

36 * 8 5 courses inserted per minute on the see- 
tion of five. 

36 be: ee 5 48 courses in 48 hou less 20 per 


cent for stoppages 


36 <* 8 x 5X 60 18 \< 80 
—$______ courses 1 week 
100 less stoppages 
But there are 14 courses inserted per inch and 36 inek 
es to the yard so that the final output is obtained thus: 
36 « 8 5 & 60 X 48 X 80 


— 6582.8 yards output. 


14 < 36 X 100 


Caleulate the yards of 


fabric produced 


Example 8 
from two multi-feed frames with 40 feeders each, 12-cylin- 











der revolutions per minute, 14 courses per inch, 6 hours 
actual work per day with stoppages deducted 

12 «2x 40 total courses d per minute 

~x* 2x 4 < 60 ¥ 6 ourses per 6 hours 

But there are 14 courses per inch and 36 inches per 
vard so that the put } : Ss Is obptalne 1s 

la x 2 46 OS 6 

— — 685.7 yards output 

14 x 36 

Example 9. A 26 ch diameter frame with 6 teed 

ers has two at work on 120 denier artificial silk, 2 work- 


ing on 40s cotton and the remaining pairs on 48s worste 


The speed of the machine is 28 cylinder revolutions pet 


Find the length produced in 8 


minute. 





working 


with 36 courses per inch and take-up of 2.25. 

This is worked in two operations, first find the length 
of material produced in the given time and using this 
length at the second step find the weight of the various 
materials in the fabric: 

982 << 6S 60 courses worked per hour. 

28 < 6 60 « 8 courses worked per 8 hours. 

There are 36 courses per iInen and 36 ncehes per yard 
so that the yardage is obtained as shown 

28 X 6 & 60 X 8 

a 62.2. yards 

36 * 36 

At the second step we require to ealeulate the we of 
this length of fabrie by the usual formula 

a em Dt Seo x G22 yards of yarn 
web. But this total has to be divided up in the ratio of 
one third to each of the three materials mentioned so 


that the weights are 


the basis: 


ing by the counts and 


shown by taking one third and divid- 


120 denier artificial silk 


: 5282.5 120 44s single eotton equ valent. Weight 
of 120 denier 
36 < 26 a L/t & 225 < 622 l 
Sere ts = 3.7 pounds. 
44x 840 Ke 
40s eotton: 
oo x oe X 3 1/T «2a «622 x I 
- — — 4.07 pounds 
10 « 840 3 ot 40s cotton. 
60s worsted 
36 X 26 X 31/7 < 2:25 « 622 1 
— — - 5.1 pounds 
48 560 3. of 60s worsted. 
Total weight 3.7 4.07 5.1 12.87 pounds for 
62.2 yards 
12.87 K 16 
— _— 3.3 ounces per yard. 
62.2 
Example 10. Caleulate the yards of knitted fabri 
which ean be obtained from a weight of 250 pounds of 12s 
cotton counts which has a take-up of 2.75, the frame is 22 


16 courses per inch 


inches in diameter and there are 
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The formula already explained is as follows: 
Weight * Counts * Basis 

— = Length in 

yards. 





Diameter X 3 1/7 & Courses & take-up 

250 K 12 & 840 
—— = $28.2 yards length. 

22 X 31/7 K 16 XK 2.75 

Example 11. Calculate the counts of a worsted knitted 
web weighing 48 pounds, 300 yards long, 20 courses per 
inch, 19 inches diameter frame, with a take-up of 2.75. 

The formula for finding the counts is the same as that 
given for finding the weight execpt that weight appears in 
place of the counts: 

19 X 31/7 X 2.75 & 20 « 300 

— — —— = 36.8 worsted counts. 








48 X 560 
Example 12. Calculate the weight of yarn required for 
a warp to the following particulars: 
1250 threads of 18s cotton, 75 yards long, 
875 threads of 2/40s worsted, 90 yards long. 
The formula tor the weight of warp is given as follows: 
Threads & Length 








= Weight. 
Counts * Basis 

1250 X 75 
18s cotton: —————— = 6.2 pounds of cotton. 
18 X 840 
875 X 90 
= 7.03 pounds of worsted, 


20 X 560 





Total = 13.23 pounds weight. 
Example 13. Calculate the length of warp loom fabric 
produced from the following: 960 threads of 2/20s worst- 
ed, 70 pounds weight. 


70 X 10 & 560 
— = 408.3 yards. 
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Example 14. Calculate the length of a warp made of 
14s cotton folded with 200 denier artificial silk, 30 pounds 
weight, 240 threads. 

The first step is to find the equivalent folded counts of 
14s cotton and 200 deniers artificial silk. 

5282.5 — 200 = 26.4 cotton equivalent. 

To obtain the folded counts, multiply the two counts to- 
gether and divide by their sum: 

14 X 26.4 14 X 264 
——————— = ——_ = 9.15s cotton folded. 

(14 + 26.4) 40.4 

This single equivalent can now be employed in the ordin- 
ary way: 


30 X 9.15 «& 840 





= 960.75 yards. 
240 

Example 15. Calculate the cost and weight of a warp 
300 yards long and arranged 4 threads of 28s cotton at 75 
cents a pound and 2 threads of 24s worsted at $2.00 per 
pound. There are 1800 threads in the warp. 

This is done in two sections, one for the cotton when 
4/6 appears as the proportion and the second for the 
worsted with 2/6 as the proportion of weight. 


28s cotton: 
1800 * 300 « 4 











- = 15.3 pounds at 75 cents = $11.48 
28 & 840 x 6 
24s worsted: 
1800 * 300 « 2 
- = 13.2 pounds at $2.00 == $26.40 
24 x 560 x 6 
285 pounds ........ $37.88 
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Suppose that 50 yards of finished fabric are obtained 
from this 300 yard length which is quite a common p 
tion of length of warp to that of fabric, then the weight 


ropor- 


in ounces divided by 50 will give the ounces per yard thus: 

28.5 & 16 

—————— = 9.12 ounces per yard. And the eost per yard 
50 

is given thus: 37.88 — 50 = 75 cents per yard. 

Example 16. Caleulate the cost and weight of the warp 
given herewith: 1200 threads of 2/32s cotton at $1.75 per 
pound, 200 yards long. 700 threads of 18s worsted yarn at 
2 per pound, 180 yards. 

2/32s = 16s single cotton. 
2/32s cotton: 

1200 « 200 











— = 17.8 pounds at $1.75 = $31.15 
16 X 840 
18s worsted : 
700 180 
= 12.5 pounds at $2. per pound = $25.00 
18 & 560 
30.3 pounds of warp ...... $56.15 


30.3 pounds = $56.15 = $1.85 per pound. 

If there are 48 yards finished: 

30.3 « 16 

—————. = 10.1 ounees per yard. 
48 

56.15 


48 


= $1.17 per yard. 


Dyeing and Cross Dyeing Celanese in 
the Presence of Other Fibers. 


By Todd B. Meisenheimer. 


At the Charlotte meeting of the finishing division of the 
Southern Textile Association recently, Todd B. Meisen- 
heimer, southern representative of the Celanese Corporation 
of America, Charlotte, N. C., discussed the above subject, 
and his remarks follow in part. He pointed out that dye- 
ing and finishing all-Celanese fabries and the cross-dyeing 
of Celanese in the presence of other fibers covers a great 
many processes and conditions, and so he dealt with the 
subject generally. 

Celanese, he pointed out, differs from other synthetic 
fibers chemically in that Celanese is an ester of cellulose 
and acetic acid, whereas the rayons are regenerated cellu- 
lose. This chemical difference causes Celanese to have an 
entirely different affinity for dyestuffs from any other 
textile fiber, and for this reason, entirely new groups of 
colors for this work have been developed. He continued 
in part: 

Dyeing All Celanese Material. 
This new group of colors, known as dispersion colors, 


There- 


are as fast to 


are made from some of the same bases as vat colors. 
fore, when dyed on Celanese these colors 
light, washing, and urie acid as the well known vat colors 
are on cotton. The dispersion colors dye Celanese direct; 
in fact, they dye very similar fo direct colors on cotton. 
However, the dispersion colors require no catalytic agents, 
such. as salts or acids, for exhaustion. 

Woven goods made entirely of Celanese are generally 
dyed on a jig dyeing machine. However, in some finishing 
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HEN even com- 

mon, ordinary 
garden hose and dish 
pans are elevated into ob- 
jects of beauty through 
the use of color . . what 
hosiery manufacturer 
canhope to battle against 
the trend of the present 
and the future? . . . This 
is the day of color .. . 
This is the day of the 
Multi-Design True Rib 
Tops. 


FIDELITY 


UNIVERSAL 
RIBBER 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 
3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


79 Worth Street, James Building 
NEW YORK CITY CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Interesting history of the 
Knitting Arts, including the 
newest developments — fully 
illustrated—mailed free upon 
your request. ; 
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plants the voiles are being dyed in open vats by fastening 
one selvage with strings to poles which rest across the top 
of the vat, the other selvage hanging at the bottom of the 
vat. Thus the fabric is laced in the vat and is agitated as 
desired by moving the poles backward and forward on the 
sides of the vat, very similar to the manner in which poles 
used for skein dyeing are moved by sliding backward and 
forward, 

Fabrics made entirely of Celanese are also printed in 
designs by the general method of engraved rolls, using 
printing pastes made from vat colors. Printing pastes are 
also made from dispersion colors, but due to the oily nature 
of these colors it is impossible to get clean edges on the 
figures in some designs. 

Considerable progress has also been made during the 
past year in the discharge printing of Celanese fabrics. 
This has been achieved by the development of a series of 
colors suitable for dyeing Celanese which are dischargeable 
with different reagents. 

Dyeing in Combination. 

Since Celanese has a different affinity for dyestuffs 
from the other textile fibers, it is possible to dye real silk, 
wool, linen, rayon, or cotton with the various groups of 
dyestuffs in the presence of Celanese, leaving the Celanese 
white or cross-dyeing it any contrasting color desired. How- 
ever, to leave the Celanese white, it is necessary to select 
from the various groups of dyestuffs the proper colors ‘o 
be used on the other fibers. That is, if direct colors are 
used for dyeing rayon or cotton, then select the pure 
direct colors that are not shaded with basic colors, as some 
of the basic colors stain Celanese heavily. Although the 
basic colors are not considered fast enough for Celanese 
piece goods, these colors are sometimes used for cross- 
dyeing fancy hosiery where the fastness of the color is 
considered satisfactory to washing. For cross-dyeing real 
silk or wool it is also necessary to select acid colors which 
leave Celanese unstained. 

Rayon or cotton ean also be dyed with selected sul- 
phur colors in the presence of Celanese. However, in order 
to do this it is necessary to use as little sodium sulphide 
and soda ash as possible, keeping the temperature of the 
dye bath around 100 degrees F., or use animal glue in the 
dye bath if temperatures are run as high as 185 degrees F. 

At this point I should mention the methods used for wet- 
ting out and desizing all-Celanese and Celanese-mixed 
fabrics before dyeing. The sizing used. for Celanese yarn 
is easily removed by running the goods at 180 to 185 de- 
grees F. in a bath made up with neutral soap and sulpho- 
nated castor oil, and this method is used for goods having 
Celanese warps. Celanese-mixed fabrics having rayon or 
cotton warps should be desized with an animal or vegetable 
diastase. However, if these warps are slightly sized, tne 
soap-and-sulphonated-castor-oil wetting-out bath, as sug- 
gested for fabrics having Celanese warps, will be sufficient. 

Celanese, like real silk, will not stand strong alkalis at 
high temperatures. However, it is possible to mercerize 
cotton piece goods that has been decorated with Celanese 
without injuring it. This can be done by not allowing the 


mercerization bath to go higher than 59 degrees F. 





Methods for dyeing vat colors on rayon or cotton in the 
presence of Celanese were first developed by eliminating 
caustic soda and using sodium salts for reduction agente, 
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sifch as sodium phenolate, sodium beta naphtholate, ete. 


However, methods have now been developed whereb 


" 
re 


duced quantities of caustic soda are used to obtain 


factory reduction of vat colors. 


Cross Dyeing Fancy Half-Hose. 





Celanese has also been used extensivel In the } Liing 
of men’s fancy hosiery to obtain two- and three-color effect 
by cross-dyeing with other fibers. This particular line 
manutacturing has developed some interesting problems 
from the dyer’s standpoint, which problems I shall mentior 
briefly, along with the methods developed for overcoming 
them. 

As you all know, the colors recommended for Celanes 
are supposed to be dissolved in a boiling soap solution and 
the dyeing carried out in a soap bath. A great many of the 
hosiery mills in the South are located in sections that have 
hard water. As some of these mills are small, they do not 


have expensively equipped dyehouses having water soften 
ers, etc. Therefore, the method of dissolving Celanese colors 
and dyeing in a soap bath was impossible for these mills 


as the soap caused the dyestuffs to be precipitated on the 


I 


+ + 


goods in spots, resulting in a condition that made it almost 
impossible to salvage the goods. This trouble was over- 
come by substituting a soap made from sulphonated castor 
oil and soda ash, which does not precipitate under hard 
water conditions. 

The fancy hosiery business has constantly been develop 
This has resulted in the 


rapid development oft fancy and compl cated 


ing toward more elaborate designs. 
knitting ma- 
chines that require yarns to be more flexible and under per- 
fect contro] at all times. Due to the fact that Celanese and 
rayon yarns have a tendency to take up statie electricity 
generated by belting, etc., this condition, unless it is elimi- 
nated, causes considerable trouble in knitting certain faney 
designs. It has been found that by treating the Celanese 


1 
+ 


and rayon yarns with conditioning oils this treatment 
shunts or grounds static electricity and also makes the yarns 
much more pliable when knitting. 

This oil conditioning of varns and the use of faney 
knitting machines which require the use of excessive quanti- 


ties of lubricating oil, resulting in mineral oil spots on the 


roods, developed another serious problem n the cross-dye 
ing of Celanese-decorated hosiery. It happens that any 
kind of oil on wool, rayon, or cotton acts as a mordant for 
Celanese colors. Therefore, unless wool grease, condition- 
ing oils, and lubricating oils are removed from the goods 
before the Celanese colors are added to the dyebath, then 


very undesirable results are obtained. I am glad to be 


: a 
able to say that this trouble has been entirely overcome and 


pertect eross-dyed effects are being obtained on fancy hosi- 
ery by formulas that require no more time than those 


used for ordinary dyeing methods. Briefly, the methods 


used are to eliminate the oils from the goods during the 
first thirty minutes of dyeing by dyeing the rayon and ecot- 
ton yarns in a soap bath, then salting and adding the e« 

anese colors to the same dyebath during the last thirty 
minutes of dyeing. Where hard water is encountered sul- 
phonated castor oil and soda ash are substituted { soap. 


Where wool grease or e@xXcCeSSIV@LY oily Moods are en 
countered, the goods are given a pre-treatment for twenty 
to thirty minutes with various proprietary products 


have been found to emulsify wool grease and 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa., June 15th, 1928 

There are two important things to report concerning the 
cotton yarn market in Philadelphia during the five weeks 
preceding this writing. One is that there has been practical- 
ly no change in the fundamental situation in the market, 
buyers continuing apathetic with reference to making yarn 
commitments except for immediate use, spinners and deal- 
ers holding firmly to their ideas as to the value of yarns, 
with the usual exceptions to prove the rule; in other words, 
the market presented a dull, uninteresting appearance, with 
a continuance of small-lot trading in practically all quar- 
ters. The other feature is that through all of this period, 
yarn dealers and spinners have appeared optimistic in that 
they seem unanimously to feel that by the middle of July, 
there will be a revival of interest among consumers which 
will lift the market to a higher plane of activity and inter- 
est. 

During the first week of the period mentioned, there 
were no extraordinary developments. There were reports 
of under-selling, coming, it was explained, from the liquida- 
tion of some local stocks; but the yarn makers insisted that 
their prices, to which they were adhering, were higher than 
those given generally as the market quotations. 

There was a continued lack of interest throughout the 
second week, with none other than small-lot business, buy- 
ers apparently intending to stretch out current supplies for 
a while. Spinners remained firm, however, and appeared 
not to be discouraged at the small turn-over resulting from 
an especially active campaign by their salesmen. They 
felt that by mid-July, users will come into the market re- 
gardless of the cotton outlook; but realized that the influ- 
ence of cotton rates in the meantime would affect the posi- 
tion of prices whenever buying was resumed on a more 
active scale. 

Ending June 3rd, the next week brought no change, 
either in prices or transactions; and this lack of fluctuation 
one way or the other in rates was considered an omen of 
stability so far as values were concerned. It seemed 
definite result of the spinners’ extended campaign for hold- 
ing to yarn prices representing more nearly replacement 
values than those offered in connection with the small orders 
coming through. 

While June is regularly a dull period, the situation in 
the fourth week emphasized this condition this year. At the 
same time, a good sign was that although the current busi- 
ness is being filled mostly from stocks, it appears there is 
little surplus stock actually in the market, which will mean 
better sailing when business develops on a more ambitious 
basis. The market still anticipated late July as a period of 
activity, and, while the situation will always be tremendous- 
ly affected by cotton, their optimistic reasoning seemed 
rather justified. 

Expectation of activity in July seemed to increase in 
the fifth week, in which this is written, and because of this, 
all phases of the market seem now to be marking time. 
Stabilization of values continues, however, and on the busi- 
ness done, there is heard no complaint of collections. It 


was evident that the spinners, especially those making card- 
ed yarns, had been able to effect their program of making 
yarns largely against orders, and this seemed a healthy 
condition. Of course, there were minor concessions made 
on current transactions in order to maintain contact with 
customers, but basically speaking, the position of the spin- 
ner appears firmer. It is felt by various factors that yarn 
users generally find themselves with unusually low stocks, 
and with a limited amount of yarn on hand, it is felt that 
a revival in mid-July will be especially healthful from the 
standpoint of the spinners. 


Philadelphia quotations on June 15th follow: 
Single Skeins. 


Single = 
| SR Oe PR 83% 


16s. 
@35}3 
39% @ 40 | ) 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in Skeins. 
8s and 9s 3—4 hard white warp twist 
i CC ne et a ets eek ee eee eee baa ee a 30 
8s 3—4 hard twist waste y 


38 
Woes xa eee as 39% @40 


Yarn on Cones. 


306 tying in 


30s double carded . 
Skeins and Warps. 


| 
Two- Piy “combed Peeler 
43 


| 
@49 } 
@57 
@67 
@88 
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Southern Representative for Cooper. 


G. W. Morton, 1002 Magnolia St., Greensboro. N. C., 
has been appointed southern representative for Charles 
Cooper Co., Bennington, Vt., manufacturers of knitting ma- 
chinery and needles. 

Open Loom and Reed Plant at Augusta. 

Southern Loom Reed & Mfg. Co., with plants at Camp- 
obello, S. C., and Greenville, S. C., have just opened an 
additional plant at 741 Telfair St., Augusta, Ga., for 
service in that section. 
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WINDING SYNTHETIC YARNS FOR KNITTING 


No good manufacturer of knit goods would even 
contemplate knitting from a small supply like a cop or 
bobbin, for two fundamental reasons: first, the supply 
would be too small, and second (and more important), 
in drawing off from knitting supplies of small diameters, 
the material must unwind rapidly, due to the fact 
that one wrap represents but a very short length of 
yarn. 

The ideal knitting package of synthetic yarn is a 
cone of 534” traverse, built on a large-diameter cone 
tube, as represented by the ‘‘Universal Jumbo’’ cone 
wound on the ‘‘Universal’’ No. 50 machine. 

The empty cone tube has an average diameter of 
272”, and the average di- 
ameter of a three-pound 
cone when wound is 552”. 
The three-pound cone 
represents the maximum 


PROVIDENCE 
CHICAGO, UTICA 
NEW YORK 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
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MONTREAL AND HAMILTON 
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recommended for synthetic yarns, and naturally cones 
of smaller diameter and less weight may be wound, if 
desirable. 

Starting with this large-diameter cone, the wall of 
synthetic yarnon a packagecontaining three pounds net 
is but 1344”. Glancing at the illustration above of the 
‘‘Jumbo”’ cone, you will readily appreciate the assur- 
ance of even tension when knitting from a package with 
large circumference, and with none of the impedi- 
ments to delivery common to bobbin types of winding. 

The ‘‘Jumbo”’ cone, the latest product of the ‘‘Uni- 
versal’’ No. 50 winder, is the result of exhaustive study 
and careful development by the Universal Winding 

: Company, collaborating 
COMPAN i with the manufacturers of 
synthetic yarns, and with 
PHILADELPHIA ‘i a 
CHARLOTTE the knitters of this ma- 
CANADA ATLANTA terial. 


UNIVERSAL WINDERS 
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OLOR in men’s underwear was practically unknown 

a few years ago, but Robert Reis & Company, one of 
the best-known men’s underwear manufacturers in the 
country, had the courage to introduce it. 

To-day, 75% of the “Jimpants’’* (men's athletic 
drawers) they sell are in color and the demand for color in 
undershirts and union suits is increasing. The introduc- 
tion of style and color has traded up the unit sale price 
Robert 


Reis & Company express the opinion that style and color 


50° at least, and tripled the volume of business. 


will become as important factors in men’s underwear 
sales as they are in men’s shirts and pajamas. 


— PLANTS — 
PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA 
DENTON, ENG. 

New York Office, 66 Leonard St 
Chicago Office, 222 W. Adams St 
SOUTHERN FRANKLIN 
PROCESS COMPANY 
Greenville, S. C. 
CENTRAL FRANKLIN 
PROCESS COMPANY 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
FRANKLIN RAYON 
DYEING COMPANY 
Providence, R. I 


most successful 


through color. 


MASTER SALESMAN 


Color and style being such important factors in their 
sales, Robert Reis & Company naturally insist upon the 
best obtainable dyes and dyeing service. 

Fast-to-bleaching (vat colors), the 
known to light, washing, and all color-destroying agents, 
are applied under pressure by the Franklin Process Com- 
panies, assuring, thorough penetration of the color, and, 


shades fastest 


consequently, brighter, more durable shades. 

By taking full advantage of our many services, custom- 
ers of the Franklin Process Companies effect important 
savings, often cutting days and weeks from the time or- 


dinarily required to get a new styling on the market. 


Possibly color can increase the sale of your product. 
We have the experience gained from helping many of the 
manufacturers and converters in the 
country to merchandise their products more satisfactorily 
Let's talk over your color problem. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 
Largest Job Dyers of Yarn in America 
also Yarn Spinners, Manufacturers Glazed Yarns, Dyeing Machines 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


FRANKLIN PACKAGES of DYED YARN 
They will deliver freely, either by rotation 
or over end, substantially lowering 
winding costs 


Commission Dyeing of Yarn in the Wound Form 
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The A B C of Hosiery Dyeing 


Developed Dyestuffs and a Discussion of Some Experiences 
of Earlier Days in Applying these Colors. 


COTTON 


Part Fourteen. 


HERE is a line of dyestuffs that was 
largely used in the past, and probably 
is used to a great extent even today, but of which there is 
At least that is my impression, and 
It may be that 


not much discussion. 
yet it used to be quite an important line. 
some of them have been displaced by the sulphur and the 
vat colors, but it is quite proper that mention of them should 
be made in this series, and we will discuss them at this time. 

Out of this line of dyes Primuline is the first the writer 
came in contact with, and will be treated first. 

Whether it is much used at present I do not know, but 
it used to be quite a “big fellow” some years ago. With it 
could be dyed a large number of shades ranging from yel- 
low and light tans through oranges, red, claret, and up to 
the darkest maroon. It could be shaded to match any 
color desired in that line. Colors dyed with Primuline were 
quite fast to washing, scouring, falling and cross-dyeing, 
but not much could be said about their fastness to light, 
especially the reds. In a short time, on exposure to light, 
they would become rusty; and for that reason, for work 
that had to be exposed to sunlight, Primuline was not much 
favored and some developed red colors took its place. 

Primuline colors properly developed could be so resist- 
ed that they would stand boiling off, and cross dyeing even 
with black. It dyes cotton, silk, and rayon about the same 
shade—and could be used for multi-color effect on hosiery. 
For dyeing cotton yarn the ordinary procedure as for all 
the substantive dyes is followed: from 10 per cent to 30 
per cent Glauber salt, according to the amount of dyestuff 
used, is added to the bath and boiled for one hour, then 
rinsed, preparatory to diazotizing and developing. Rayon 
is dyed in the same way. 

For silk, an addition of acetic acid is necessary—from 
three per cent to four per cent is the amount used. The 
writer in dyeing silk yarn proceeded as follows: A bath 
was made up with the proper amount of water in the ratio 
of 1 to 30, raised to 120 degrees F., and the needed Glauber 
salt and dyestuff dissolved and entered in the bath.- The 
silk yarn was turned in this bath five times, then raised on 
racks and the bath heated to 160 degrees F., three per cent 
acetic acid added, the goods turned in it five times, and 
raised again to boil up the bath. Five turns more, another 
boil to insure level dyeing; in twenty turns all told, the 
goods were dyed, and after a rinse were ready to be dia- 
zotized. This done in a bath prepared with three 
per cent nitrite of soda, and five per cent sulphuric acid in 


was 


cold water for half an hour with no less than five turns, 
then the goods rinsed in two cold waters, and immediately 
entered in the developing bath. This was prepared accord- 
ing to the eolor wanted, with the proper developer. 
Phenol, Resoreine developer, beta naphtol, meta-toluilene 
diamine, and meta-phenilene diamine were the principal 


By Noel D. White. developers we had. 


There was a ilne Of! 


prepared developers called: Developers A, 


B, F, H, Z, also oxamine developers for different shades, 
and many others which could be used, prepared ready to 
Each had its purpose, and were all good—but we 
be kept 


As caustic soda was mixed with 


use, 
found that some of them could not for any length 


of time in good condition. 


the developer, temperature and atmospheric conditions af- 


fected them more or less, and it was found best to buy 


the 
Lot 


17 l 


unprepared developers and add the alkali at the mill when 
needed. 

Some Developers. 
for 
and 


We made use of four developers, namely: phenol 
yellow, resorcine for orange, beta naphtol for red, 
meta-toluilene diamine for maroon; and devised a way to 
mix some of them together to arrive at a given shade. 


As resorcine, beta naphtol, and the d 


lamine need an 
alkali to insure proper solution, they are well adapted to 
be mixed and takes 


weight of caustic soda; beta naphtol takes from 1/3 to 1/2 


together. Resoreine twiee its 


used 


_ 
weight of 


its weight, and the diamine its own soda ash. 
The amount of developer and caustic or soda ash are weigh- 
ed out and stirred in water, boiled for a few minutes, then 
entered in a bath of cold water and the goods worked in it 
for half an hour, then washed. 

In mixing the developers to arrive at a certain shade 
care must be exercised to mix in the proper proportions. 
As the diamine developers are much stronger in tinctorial 
power, and develop quicker than the resorcine or the beta 
naphtol, if used in the same proportion the latter will not 
show up at all. The proper proportion is for one pound 
of the beta naphtol five ounces or less of the diamine 
should be used. In the ease of resorcine, one half or less 
of beta naphtol is enough. 

Primuline developed with resorcine gives a bright orange 
If a darker or redder orange is wanted, a little beta- 


A few experi- 


color. 
naphtol added to the resorcine will do it. 


to 


ments in the laboratory will determine the right amount 
use. The same way with the diamine developer. Primu- 
line developed with beta naphtol will give a bright claret 
red; if a cardinal is wanted, a few ounces of the diamine 
dissolved with the beta naphto] will turn the trick. 

When a shade could not be arrived at with Primuline 
alone, we added to the bath other dyestuffs suitable for 
diazotizing and developing. There are a number of sub- 
stantive dyes well adapted to be mixed with Primuline for 
shading purposes. Of course, they have to be suitable for 
developing. Acid violet, diazo and developed blacks and 
colors are suitable, and it is surprising how little of any 
of this dyestuffs will affect a shade dyed with Primuline. 
With mixed developers and a combination of dyest iffs, 


quite a range of shades were designed, but any dyer at- 
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Production Plus- 


The New 18-20 Model Cooper Multiple Feed Circular 
Rib Spring Needle Knitting Machine with Stop Motion 


The requirements of modern production placed on knitting machin- 
ery—more strenuous than ever before—are easily met with the 


COOPER LINE of Spring Needle Knitting Machinery. 
The new 18-20 Model Cooper Multiple Feed, Circular Rib, Spring 


Needle Knitting Machine with stop motion not only turns out work 
at maximum speed, but does it perfectly. Best of all, this knitter has 
the strength and stamina to continue this performance indefinitely. 


Especially built to knit fine cotton and wool, silk, artificial silk and 
rayon yarns. Send for samples of fabrics produced on this model. 


SPRING NEEDLE RIB KNITTING MACHINERY 


For Rayon, Silk and Fine Cotton Yarns 


Send for Samples of a i i C. 
This New Fabric wun 


Oldest Makers of Spring 
Needles in the United States 


From a hand-made, sparsely produced 
needle, the Cooper Line of Spring and 
Latch Needles has grown with the tex- 
tile industry into one of the most com- 
plete in the United States. As the first 
manufacturers of Spring Needles we 
have retained a life-long prestige—ac- 
counting for the fact that Cooper is to 
needles what Sterling is to silver. 





Cooper Spring Needles 
Cooper High Speed Steel 
~\ Non Turnable Rivet Latch Needles f 


Charles Cooper Co. 
Machine and Needle Works 


Established 1842 
Bennington, Vermont 








G. H. ROGERS, Ph hav noma 4 pe. 877 Agents: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., Ltd., 
w 





arren St., LEICESTER, ENGLAND. 
c. . Mes om Sales Manager, 121 East 24th 
New York City. 
6 6. MORTON, Southern Representative, 1002 ELBROOK, INC.. 50 Peking Read, Shanghai. 
New 18-20 + St. msboro, N. C. China, Agents for China and Japan. 








Spring Needle Rib Body Machine M. BUCHSBAUM, Calle Alsina, 1814 Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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tempting to do that with Primuline will surely have to do 
a lot of experimenting. There is nothing to guide him, and 
he cannot see the results until after the developing has tak- 
en place and most likely the shade attained is far from 
what he wanted. To be sure, once a formula is arrived at, 
the work is easy, and repeat orders are easily taken care of, 
but as shading Primuline is such a trying proposition it is 
no longer advisable. Primuline dyes a pale yellow, and can- 
not be gauged as to depth of shade until after it is de- 
veloped; when shaded with other dyes it loses its identity, 
being covered with the shading dyes, and that is what makes 
it so diffieult—except for straight like yellow, 
orange, red and maroon. 

Naturally Primuline not being fast to hight, other sub- 


colors 


stantive dyes have come into the market to supplant it. 
Many diamine and diazo colors can be made fast by dia- 
zotizing and developing on the fiber, and as they change 
but little, these operations are more easily controlled. 

In experimenting and matching in the laboratory, two 
samples should be made for the same shade. One should 
be kept without developing so as to have it for judging the 
difference which the developing has brought about in the 
shade, and when the correct formula has been obtained a 
sample of the undeveloped shade should be kept in a dark 
place for future reference. 

One of the precautions to guard against is to let no 
light strike on the goods while they are being diazotized 
and developed. The room where these operations are con- 
ducted should be made as dark as possible because light 
will destroy permanently the dye during diazotization. 
After the goods are entered in the developing bath there 
‘s no more danger. 

As an example of how fast some developed colors can 
be made, I will give an instance of what we did some 
In the spring of 1917, after the declaration of 


He wanted to make a 


years ago. 
war, a neighbor called to see me. 
flag to hang across the street and he wanted me to dye 
the cloth. I said I would, thinking he had some wool cloth, 
and I could dye it in a bucket; but he wanted some flag 
it had to be the width of the street, and the length in pro- 
portion. Patriotic? I should say he was. (He had three 
boys in the field!) 

When he gave me the cloth, it was cotton. I dyed the 
red with a diazo scarlet and developed it with beta naphtol. 


I put ice in the diazotizing bath to help it along. (Putting 


Full-Fashioned Trends in Philadelphia. 


Certain of the Philadelphia civic bodies and financial 
interests are manifesting some concern over what is de- 
clared to be a lessening of the city’s industrial structure. 
There is interest especially in the moving of some full- 
fashioned hosiery mills to other fields, notably to villages 
and small towns some miles remote from Philadelphia. Since 
the first full-fashioned mill was established in Phoenixville 
some months ago, the plant of the Ajax Hosiery Mills in 
Philadelphia has been removed to the buildings of the 
Phoenixville Hosiery Mills, as a subsidiary of the Ajax, 
the last of the equipment being transferred last month. It 
is planned to have eventually around 100 full-fashioned 
machines there. 

Boards of trade and chambers of commerce in Pennsyl- 
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ice in the diazotizing bath to lower the temperature in 


yr considerably ). 


creases the fastness on the developed col 


and developed it the 


The blue I dyed with a diazo blue, 


same way. As a further precaution, I soaked both colors 


solution of bluestone 11% per cent at 120 degrees F 


in a 


for one hour. The theory of this is that the bluestone afte: 


treatment leaves a film of copper on the cloth, 


] + 


protects it from the action of the light. 





We made the flag. I was afraid the rain would blee? 
the blue into the white stars, and the red into the white 
stripes, but that flag was hung on a rope (I might say 
cable) stretched across the street, and tied on the top o 
two opposite trees, high enough for ffic to pass under, 
and was left hanging until long after the Armistice, and 
the colors on that flag were as good, after all it stood 


from the weather, as any flag around here. 


If any ol my readers traveled the hig! way [trom Need- 
ham Heights, (the home of Carter underwear), to Newton 
Upper Falls, in Massachusetts, during the war—they could 
not miss seeing that enormous flag stretched across the 


street. 


Dyeing with developed colors is a much more simplified 


affair now, the colors change but little in developing, and 
can be easily checked by keeping a pattern of both before 
and after treatment for reference. As reds are the most 


likely to be wanted on account of the absence, up to date, 


of sulphur red dyes I must mention a line of substantive 


colors made by several forms ranging from orange to ma- 
beta naphtol. A Primuline or 


developed dye color properly developed can be 


roon, and developed with 
resisted to 
stand boil off and cross dyeing, as I mentioned. 

The 


dyed goods are entered in a bath made up of 20 per cent 


The resisting process is carried on as follows: 
tannic acid at the boil for one hour; then in another bath 
with 5 per cent tartar emetic or antimony salt, antimony 


potassium tartrate and 3 per cent tin erystal dissolved 





separately. In dissolving the tin muriatie acid is 
added a little at a time until the milky solution becomes 


clear; the bath is stirred up and the goods worked in it 


for half an hour, and then washed. This operation is re- 


ee l “41 1. 1 l 7 
peated, using the haths with one-half the chemieals 


added. 


Goods so treated will 


same 


[he goods are now well washed and soaped. 


resist absorption of any dyestuttis 


except basic dyes, which cannot be used with resisted 


colors. 






vania towns are making attractive offers to hosiery man- 
ufacturers, and seems likely the Lincoln Hosiery Cor- 
poration will remove from Philadelphia to Pottstown, 40 


1 
and seamiess 


Most 


miles out, where there are a few underwear 


hosiery mills, but not a full-fashioned establishment. 
of the full-fashioned expansion in Pennsylvania is in towns 


and villages some miles remote from Philadelphia, and for 


the last few years new mills have been springing up in 
Bucks and Montgomery, two contiguous counties. The 
movement to the local countryside seems to have enmeshed 
some few manufacturers considering southern sites. 

A bank which conducted an investigation as to the rea 
son for a few industries forsaking Philadelphia, attributes 
the as yet insignificant movement to high taxes, rentals and 


production and living cost. 
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Seaming, Looping and Inspecting in a Fine Gauge 
Seamless Mill. (Part 2.) 


Epiror Corron: 

In the February number, in “Knitting Kinks”, you pub- 
lished a letter from me in which I told the readers of a 
visit I had made to my friend Tom Smith, along with an- 
other man who was planning to build a new mill for mak- 
In that letter I 
a conversation between this man and Tom Smith, 


ing ladies’ fine gauge seamless silk hose. 
told of 
in which Tom, who has manufactured this product success- 
fully for years, gave this man some ideas as to laying out 
the mill and avoiding seconds. 

It happens that the other day my friend Jones came by 
again and we ran down to Pineville to pay a second visit to 
Tom Smith to discuss with him some of the problems per- 
taining to Jones’ new fine gauge seamless plant, and I 
made some notes of the conversation, which I am passing 
along for the interest of the readers of “Knitting Kinks”. 

Jones began by saying: 

“Tom, you gave me some of your ideas about knitting, 
now I would like to have your views on seaming and loop- 
What about the construction of tables?” 
manufactured 


ing. 
“Well,” said Tom, “there are 
looper and sewing machine tables on the market, and the: 


several 


are all good, and have many convenient compartments, but 
my experience with compartments is, that they make a 
mighty good place in which to dispose of a lot of junk 
and a hiding place for bad work. The most important 
thing about a table is its sturdiness, its freedom from vibra- 
These are the things that disturb 
The quiver of the 


looper points affects the eyes and cause headache, while 


tion and a lot of noise. 
and affect the nerves of the operatives. 


the vibration and roar of a sewing machine is hard on the 
nerves. Of course the tables are no steadier than the floor. 
The floor should be firm and the tables should be firmly 
bolted to the floor. 


frame work, mortised and bolted, using bolts with jam nuts, 


The best construction for tables is rigid 


with the sub-runners bolted to the frame work and the top 
floor of tongue and groove hard wood laid in cross-section 
and highly polished and finished.” 

Jones inquired of Tom if he recommended single and 
double tables, to which Tom replied, “It depends largely 
upon the natural light. If the room is well lighted and 
the tables run east and west, I prefer double tables, since 
a double table economizes floor space. If the tables are 
located near the east or west side of the building, it is pre- 
ferable to have single tables with the back of the operatives 
to the windows nearest to them.’ 


“T see your point,” said Jones. “Now tell me how fast 
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PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS BY COTTONS 
READERS ON VARIOUS KNITTING SUBJECTS 







We invite our readers to make use of this depart- 
mentfor the discussion of any and all problems arising 
in connection with the knitting mill from the office to 
the packing and shipping departments. Questions, an- 
swers or letters need not conform to any partcular style 
and will be properly edited before publishing. All ques- 
tions will be answered as promptly as possible. The 
names and addresses of the contributors must be given, 
but will be held in confidence and a pen name substitut- 
ed when printed. All accepted contributions other than 
questions will be paid for after publication. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 
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the sewing machines should be run; as fast, I presume, as 
the operatives can keep up with them.” 
“No,” said Tom. “It 


machine beyond the speed recommended by the maker, and 


is not good practice to speed the 


from this maximum speed on down, consistent with the 


More bad work 


much speed on the machines than any 


speed of the operator. is caused by too 


other one thing. 


There is no time gained by too much speed, as the time lost 
in making repairs on the machine will offset any gain in 


Tk 0 


And, while speaking of the 


production in the long run. much speed greatly re- 
duces the life of the machine. 
life of the machine, let me remind you again of the im- 
portance of good oil, properly applied. 

“The sewing machines are provided with step-down pul- 
leys on the transmitter to regulate the speed, which should 
be changed to suit the operator as her skill develops. Step- 
up drive pulleys should be arranged for the loopers so the 
speed of the machine conforms to the speed of the girl. If 
this is not done there will be a great deal of thread wasted 


between the stockings, which is one of the prevailing ex- 





travagances in most mills. In some mills a point is taken 
out of the dial at regular intervals, a little more than the 
width of the stocking to be looped, to foree ¢ gir! to 


t distance apart. 





place the stockings on the machine the r 


A learner should be developed on a slow running machine. 


If she runs a fast machine she will practice on a standing 


dial, and when she tries to loop on a moving dial she finds 


the difference a handicap. Each ma 


vided with a foot pedal for starting and stopping the ma 
chine to take care of a difficult stocking to loop, as the 
cirl will lose time turning loose her finger-hold on_ the 


stocking to stop the machine and picking it up again in the 


right position to put on the points.” 


“There is a difference of opinion among knitters as 


fo) 


the number of points per inch the looper should have 


given gauge stocking,” said Jones, asking for Tom’s opin- 


ion. 
“This is very important,” said Tom. 


“Tf the best re 


obtained the fabrie 


sults and the highest production is 
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CAcknowledged to be 
THE MACHINE 


THAT MAKES PRODUCTION 


HE Feldliock increases production. That fact is generally 
known wherever lapped fell seaming is produced. 




















The Feldlock feeds off the arm. It is easy to operate. Willcox 
& Gibbs construction means freedom from maintenance 
troubles. 









Users of the Feldlock make a substantial profit on their in- 
vestment ... through the economy of greater 
production and the quality of the seaming. 












Have you read the Feldlock booklet? A copy will 
be gladly sent upon request. 
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The rule for figuring the number cf 


should fit the points. 
points per inch or gauge of the looper is to divide the 


circumference of thé knitter cylinder into the number of 
needles on the cylinder, which will give the needles per 
inch of knitted fabric, and this is the number of points to 
the inch which the looper should contain. For example, 
your 34-inch, 260-needle cylinder is figured this way: 
260 — 34% X 3.1416 = 24-points. 
“Now this 
we are knitting light yarns and packing the stitches, it is 
any 


is right for general use, but today when 
easier to loop this fabric on a 26-point machine, as 
stretch of the looper line tightens the stitch still more and 
makes it more difficult to push on the points.” 

“T notice,” said Jones, “some girls loop with the right 
hand following the rotation of the dial; others with the left 
hand against the rotation of the dial, while still others use 
I would like to 


a combination of the two methods. ask 


which you consider the better method.” 

To this question Tom looked at, Jones kind of devilish 
and said: 

“Jones, I know you are enough of a countryman that 
you had rather shoot a rabbit running from you than to- 
ward you, and being right-handed, you could peel a horse 
apple faster with your right hand than with your left. Then 
I would say, teach the gir] the easiest, most natural way, 
and she will have no trouble.” 

Jones asked Tom if he had any other ideas about teach- 
ing a looper. 


oy 


Yes,” Tom began. “There is entirely too much time 


and money wasted teaching loopers. The trouble is poor 
instructors. The best instructor should be the overseer and 
the most important lesson is the first lesson. The overseer 
should ravel and explain thoroughly a piece of knitted 
fabric to the learner, pointing out the difference between 
the needle wale and the sinker wale so she ean distinguish 
A pick glass or magnifying glass is help- 


When the girl has the stitch well 


between the two. 
ful in this explanation. 
fixed in her mind then she only has to follow a straight 
course and put the stitches on the points. There should 
always be a looper loose course at the looper line for a 
guide. She should have little difficulty in turning the 
corners. 
dom on the points just to the right of the first corner, then 


She can begin by pressing a few stitches at ran- 


put the first stitch next to the corner on correctly and pro- 
ceed along the line for about half the width of the back 
side; then revert back to the corner and slowly remove the 
one stitch adjoining the corner stitch and put the same 
hole on top of the corner stitch and proceed with the other 
stitches as on the back for about one inch. Then take up 
the back side and continue to the last corner plus a stitch, 
then complete the front side by pulling off the last stitch 
on the back and placing it on the front to complete the 
operation. With this method of instruction I have seen 
girls learn to loop perfectly the first day.” 

At this point Jones asked Tom what looper menders 
should run, to which Tom replied: 

“This depends largely on the looper fixer. The old 
saying that ‘An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
eure’ is very applicable to a looper fixer’s job. You notice 
a successful aviator thoroughly inspects his machine be- 
fore he takes to the air. The same principle should be ap- 
plied to a looper. A looper fixer by inspecting his ma- 
chines several times a day, seeing that the stitch mechanism 
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is properly set up, and that there is no burr on the point 


of the needle and that the trimmer is cutting clean, ean 


prevent most all the looper menders. With this method the 
looper menders should not exceed one per c nt.” 

“Have you any special plan for teaching back sean 
asked Jones. 

“Yes,” said Tom. 
chine is very much like t 
She must 


learn to touch the accelerator or 


“Teaching a gir] 
aching her t 


learn to start and stop the machine. 


foot pedal 


the machine run slowly. It is best to teae 


Teet 


first so her feet don’t run away 


head. I usually spend a few minutes dr 


empty machine. Then I get up an armful 


can’t be backwound, for her to pract 


make any mistake on this material 
criticism, and keep her nerves. 
has aequired that confidence wh 
job of it.” 
“That covers 


the knitting room, with the exception « 


spector equipment,” said Jones, 1 I would 


what you recommend for this.” 


Tom picked up a seratch pad 








hardwood 
The 


inches; 


“T make my inspector boards out of 3/4inch 
boards, preferably birch, which takes a polish well. 
dimensions of the finished boards are: Length 36 
width 54% inches & 3% inches. 

“To the end of this board is bolted a east iron spindle, a 
it 


east iron bearing mounted on the top of a wood post cut 


on an angle to tilt the board is the bearing for the spindle. 
All the stock of the bearing is cut out except about 1/2- 
inch at either edge which reduces the friction on the bear- 
The post is fastened to the floor with two cast iron 


is represented in 


ing. 


brackets." The board and stand complete 


the accompanying sketch. An inspector stand built on this 
plan is very sturdy and will wear indefinitely.” 
1 


| om showed 


We had greatly overstayed our schedule. 
a keen interest in Jones’ new mill and expressed pleasure in 
contributing anything he could to its success. Jones thank- 
ed him and expressed a desire to discuss with him at some 
future time some of the problems of dyeing and finishing. 


T. O. (N. C.) 


National Announces New Orange. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Ine., 40 Rector 
New York City, have added National Solantine Orange 4G 
The com 


is especially adaptable for use on cotton 


St., 


Cone., to their line of fast-to-light direct dyes. 
pany states this 
and rayon both as a straight and as a shading color, and 


is not limited to combinations of the Solantine dyes. 
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VALUE OF READING FULL-FASHIONED 
KNITTING MACHINES AS COMPARED 
TO THE VALUE OF THEIR PRODUCTS 













1 UNIT VALUE OF VALUE OF 
3 LEGGERS 1 FOOTER 1 YEAR’S PRODUCTION 15 YEARS’ PRODUCTION 
PRICE 100% 505% 6.550% 







These are not figures taken from some «“ special” unit 


operated by factory-trained knitters; but are based 






upon the average production of any or all Read- 





ing Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines and the 






average gross value of the stockings they 





turn out. 





Here is ample proof that the feature 





which makes Reading Machines the 






most profitable to their owners is 






not the number of courses per 





minute but the uninterrupted 






production of “firsts” week 





after week—year after year. 





Textile Machine Works, Reading, Pa. 
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Wants Information on Routing Fancies Through 
the Mill. 


Epiror Corton: 

I would like to see in Corron a discussion of the ways 
and means of routing fancy half-hose and misses’ goods 
through a mill. Here are some of the points I would like 
to see taken up: 

How patterns are gotten out; what sizes to make; how to 
cover with yarn sufficient to make specifications; how to 
line up the machines to knit the correct proportions by 
colors and sizes and how often ean they be changed ef- 
ficiently. 

Should half-hose, fancies and misses’ fancies be changed 
by the regular fixers, or by a special changing crew? How 


are the knitters taken care of during these changes? 


I would particularly like to have this covered for a mill 


going to the retail trade. For a jobber to select a set of 


patterns, give a definite order for so many dozens and 


route them through the mill is fairly easy, but on the other 
hand, when eatering to the retail trade, there are many 
The patterns are sent to all sections of 


I lo w 


How long should 


things to consider. 
the country. Some patterns sell better than others. 
can we stock in anticipation of demand? 
a pattern be kept, and when should a pattern be definitely 
closed out? 

This is a large field for discussion, and some good plan- 
ning and production man, I am sure, has the information 
if we can get him to furnish it. 

Contrisutor No. 4027. 


The Buttless Turn-back Sinker in Sinker Reverse 


Epiror Corron: 

In the knitting of seamless hosiery having a sinker re- 
verse plaited pattern and particularly where a rough yarn 
is used as the plaiting yarn, it is practically impossible to 
knit a clean unbroken pattern without the use of some forn 
The 


butt, in my experience, besides not turning back the yarn 


of turn-back sinker. usual turn-baek sinker, with a 


ticeable 


as well as the buttless turn-back, makes a rather no 
turn-back .line in the fabric. The buttless variety does not 
do this unless set in too far. 

The buttless turn-backs, as they come from the manu- 
facturer, have a slight bend near the end of the shank 
the purpose of keeping their adjustment, once they are set. 
Unless a rather extreme bend is placed on them they are 
constantly going out of adjustment, particularly after the 
machine is run a short period, and the lint gets between the 
radial adjustment cam and the sinkers. 

If an extreme bend is placed on the buttless sinkers, two 


+ 


troubles are certain to turn up to annoy the fixer. The 


first is, because of the bend, the sinker is twisted so close 
pinched between 
The see- 


sinkers, 


to the adjoining needles that the yarn is 
the needle and sinker, causing euts in the fabric. 
ond is, if the pattern contains numerous buttless 
with a hard bend, these sinkers exert sufficient force on the 
outside sinker ring to move it, thereby throwing the sinker 
slots out of alignment with those in the inside sinker ring. 

A better method of placing tension on these sinkers is 
to remove the bend and place a small center punch in 


the center of the shank near the end. This punch mark 
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should not be too dee p. The depth ean be best dete rmined 


by experiment. These center punch marks can be placed on 


by hand, which is a rather inaccurate way 


a foot-operated machine that does the 


precision can be constructed out of 
found around any hosiery mill. 
In the accompanying sketch, Fig. 


of this kind. 


The « peration o1 is 























The hinge D, used 
shank of the 


the hinge D 


puttiess 
is further depressed 
‘ — 

E slides 


spring G and the sink 


where the part over th 


1 is brought down by 


The hinge D is then released, the lever F is 


H. The 


to its former position 
in the illustration, 
way of F on F’s ret 
should be 


out a sinker being placed in 


vis os ia 
The machine 


} 
+ 


will make a slight depression 


} 


On some knitt 
the buttless sink 
closer adjustment 
another part ot 
ent adjustments 
adjustment cam, 
, 
radial adjustment 


least 


quiring the 
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The Transferotor 
A patented attachment for ap- 
plying Kaumagraph Transfers 
automatically to piece goods, 
as trademarks or yard numbers. 

















Yardage Marking Machine 
Makes possible the marking of 
the yardage of every class of 
textile—even rougher faced goods 
such as woolens, tweeds, etc. 




















Model A. R. Machine 
To take cloth from loose fold. 
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..- how Kaumagraph 


VEN by hand, it is a quick and easy 
ip matter to apply trademarks with Kauma- 

graph Transfers. For example, with 
Kaumagraphs a deft operator can apply from 
960 to 1200 trademarks an hour. 


But even with such speed we were not satis- 
fied. We wanted to make the application of 
trademarks still easier. So we invented ma- 
chines to do it. 


Machines that speed up hosiery marking to 
150 dozen pairs an hour. Machines that = A 
the mark hie the selvage without increasing 
the handling expense — by combining the 
marking with another operation such as 
measuring, rolling, winding or doubling. 


Machines that trademark the cloth while it 
travels at from 50 to 100 yards per minute. 
Machines that trademark the cloth at any inter- 
vals desired, from half a yard up. Machines 
that can make two parallel lines of marks. 

Machines that apply marks to piece goods 
either as trade marks or yardage numbers. 
Machines that mark even rougher goods such 
as woolens and tweeds—with a legibility 
hitherto impossible. Machines that mark tex- 
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Applying Irade-marks 





Reading Hosiery Transfer Machine 
Operated by easy foot treadle, 
thus leaving both hands to handle 
the hosiery and transfers. 









Kaumagraph L. G. Model 
For marking skins. Makes pos- 
sible very rapid marking of this 
unyielding material. For foot 
operation or with motor drive. 































tiles, hosiery, garments, underwear, leathers, 
skins, etc., etc. 

Such a comprehensive development by 
Kaumagraph has made this indeed the ma- 
chine age of applying trademarks. For thou- 





sands of manufacturers, jobbers and retai!ers A eC ieee 

it has made possible the trademarking of their with 4 Kaumagraph Attachments 
product by eliminating the cost problem, the This trademarks the goods in 
labor problem, the time problem in connec- four locations. 


tion with the application of trademarks. 


Kaumagraph’s Department of Machine 
Designing which brought to pass the develop- 
ment of this Machine Age in applying trade- 
marks, stands ready to design special apparatus 
for applying either Kaumagraph Transfers or 
anything else in connection with the matter 
of identification. 

For 26 years the Kaumagraph Company has co- 
operated with manufacturers in the designing, regis- 
tration and application of trademarks. This valuable 
experience is now embodied in our new 56 page book, 
“Half the Business Battle”—which deserves a place in 
your business library. A copy will be sent free on 
request. 

KAUMAGRAPH CO., 350-356 W. 31st St., New York 


Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Charlotte, 
Chattanooga, Paris, Ont., Paris, France 
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O delicate is the action and adjust- 
ment of this improved type of reel 
that thread falls across thread forming 
exact diamondsyas the reel fly draws 
from the bobbin in building the skein. 
The reel flys, having either four or six 
arms, are furnished from 42 to 54 inches 
in circumference, and hold from eight 
to twelve skeins each, according to speci- 
fication. 


One of the fine features of the 10K Reel 
is in having the delivery spools placed 
above the reel fly. This makes work at 
the reel’ very pleasant and eliminates 
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The Atwood /0K Reel 


Good Reeling requires good equipment. The Atwood 10K 
Type (illustrated) is an improved labor-saving “Model of 
Perfection,” as speedy and accurate in operation as the skill 
of Atwood engineers could make it. A conscientious regard 
for infinitely small details is evident in its improved design. 
The 10K has become very popular and is sold widely. Its 
performance has established its right to rank among the 


“Models of Perfection.” 


the tiresome back-bending necessary 
with other types. In starting the machine 
a foot treadle may be used, thus freeing 
the hands for more useful operations. 


The stop and count motion is worked 
by electric contact. From the delivery 
spools the ends pass over adjustable 
tensions, through very light weight 
faller wires which stop the reel fly the 
instant a single end breaks. Length of 
skeins can be regulated up to 30,000 
yards and the reel flys stop automat- 
ically when the full length of skein de- 
sired has been reeled. 


ATWOOD MACHINE COMPANY 


Stonington, Conn. 





267 Fifth Ave., New York 
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while those requiring a further adjustment can be set by 
inserting a screw-driver between the back of the sinker and 
the cylinder cap and gently moving the sinker in until a 
perfect pattern results. 

The machine manufacturers recommend that the turn- 


g 


backs be placed at the end of the pattern. However, I 





have found that better results are obtained by placing the 
turn-backs in several places in the pattern, as shown at the 
points marked X in Fig. 2. 

If any readers have questions to ask about reverse sink- 
er plaiting, I will be glad to answer them to the best of my 
ability. 

Contrisutor No. 4009. 

Figuring Costs on Full-Fashioned Hosiery. 
Epitor Corron: 

Your readers may be interested in hearing from me 
again, because in the June issue of “Knitting Kinks,” you 
published a letter from me asking for some methods of 
figuring costs on full-fashioned hosiery. Then in the Sep- 
tember number I have read with interest the four replies 
you published giving different methods from different mills 
for doing this. All of these have helped in working out our 
own plan, and I thought it would be appropriate if I out- 
lined to vou the method we are using. 

We clip the mercerized top, heel and toe portions and 
weigh them to determine the amount of this yarn going into 
the stockings. Every now and then we take off a dozen 
from a machine, dry it out and weigh it, subtracting the 
weight of the mercerized portions; this gives us the weight 
of the silk yarn used. 

This method is used in going onto new styles. How- 
ever, in addition it is found useful for checking purposes 
at more or less regular intervals. Every so often, by keep- 
ing the original figures on a style, we make a test to see if 
2ach machine is in good condition and producing the cor- 


rect stocking. In this way we are often able to trace some 
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troubles that might The 
guides becoming rusty or rough would relieve the tension, 
causing the stocking to be knit loosely, or on the other hand, 


otherwise not be so apparent. 


the stitches may be too tight, causing a variation in the 


amount of silk yarn used. All of these things show up 


from periodical tests of this kind. We mark each stocking 
with tuek stitches which permits us to trace any mistake 
back to the operator who knitted the hose. 

Contriputor No. 182.” 


Operating and Adjusting Scott & Williams Model 
H H Knitting Machines. 


Epitror Corron: 

In this letter, I am continuing the diseussion of eommon 
difficulties and problems arising in the operation of the 
Model H H knitting machine Previous seetions of this dis- 


cussion have appeared in the April and June issues. The 
coneluding installment will be published in a later issue. 

Breaking Cylinder Needle Butts at the End of the 

Stocking. 

When the needle butts are breaking against the mght 
stitch cam as the last movement of the drum takes place, 
which is the one that presses the work off the needles, see 
that the cylinder does not drop too much, as this is what 
brings the needles in contact with the point of this eam. 
This condition can be overcome by adjusting the screw No. 
22631 down on the steel tube supporting the cylinder, thus 
preventing the cylinder from dropping to the point whera 
the needles will come in contact with the stitch eam. If 
this is not practical with the class work that is being made, 
a longer cam can be placed in the line of the tension or 
stitch regulating lines on the main drum at the point where 


the cy linder drops 


Breaking or Bending Latches on the Cylinder Needles. 


Latches will be bent if the conditions exist that have 


been described under the head ot drop stitches in the gore 
and instep; namely, the latch ring projecting out beyond 


the gap closer ring, or gap closer ring being rough at the 


points where the needles are lo ed by the dropper and 


the switch cam. They will not always be bent here, but 
sometimes it does occur at this point. Another place where 
the latches will invariably be bent is where the throat plate 
projects out beyond the steel inserts towards the center of 
the machine or where it is lower than these steel inserts. 


If it is necessary that the throat plate project at either 
of these two points, wh ch is very doubdtl il, the edges should 
nst them and 


be rounded so that the latches car m aga 


bend. If the throat plate sets back behind these inserts 
or is a little higher up from the bottom of them, the latehes 
will not be bent. 


Centering a Dial Bracket. 


On some machines it will be tound that the dia] ean- 
not be lined up satisfactorily in the usual manner by ad- 
justing it forward or backward. It w be okeh in some 
places and off in others. The cause for this is that the 


dial is off center, and can only be overcome by centering 
it up again. The procedure is as follows: Remove the 
dial, dial cap, gear cover No. 5223, dial shaft and spindle 
bevel pinion No. 6911 after seeing that the teeth are prop- 
erly marked on this pinion and pinion No. 6912 so the two 
Next drive out the 


taper pins that hold the cross bar No. 5222 in place; loosen 


ean be replaced in the original position. 


ini 
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SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
H. B. Robie, 

93 Worth St., New York City. 
E. L. Hicks, 


833 Washington St., Reading, Pa. 


Louisville Textile Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky. 


H. B. Ketchum, Export Dept., 
42 Broadway, New York City. 
G. C. Ellis, 
Fairleigh Crescent, 
Hamilton, Ont., Can. 


David Whitehurst, 


409 Parkway, High Point, N. C. 


R. D. MeDonald, 
924 James Bldg., 
Chattanooga Tenn. 


G. M. Hamilton, 
1263 Pratt Blvd., Chicago, III. 


H. B. Chapman, 


146 Proctor Blvd., Utica, N. Y. 


The often intangible “something” that makes one article sell more 
than another is not so intangible when analyzed. Be your product under- 
wear, hosiery or what, if put side by side with a competing equal priced 
article, the buyer will choose between them. 


Naturally each article may have certain features, each appealing to a 
class of buyers and selling those certain buyers. However, there is an 
underlying foundation for choice which influences not just one class, but 
all buying classes—and the yarn in your product exerts a certain part 
of this influence. 


American Yarns give your product a quality foundation to start with. 
That means sales influence when on the counter with other merchandise. 


The cotton in American Yarns is chosen from a select source. The 
spinning conditions are as perfect as modern equipment can make them. 
American Yarn mercerizing needs no explanation. An inspection quickly 
shows the unusually beautiful lustre. 


Supervising this selection of cotton, the spinning, and the mercerizing 
is an organization long experienced in producing huge quantities of yarn, 
all of it exactly uniform and all with the same beautiful lustre. 


It is not remarkable that American Yarns have made so great a suc- 
cess—for their users have profited through them. 


Ask for Quotations on Any Number Yarn. 


MOUNT HOLLY, N.C. 
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the holding serews No. 15278 slightly, not enough so the 
bar can move easily or slip around, but just enough so the 
bar can be tapped around with a hammer. Now place the 
centering dise, provided for centering a dial, within on the 
sinkers with the tail down. Lower the latch ring in position 
and insert the testing pin in the hole through the cross bar, 
When this is done the pin should drop all the way down 
through the disc if the dial is in perfect line, and if it is 
not, move the cross bar around by tapping with a hammer 
until it does pass down through the dise with a snap. When 
testing this out, the machine handle should be moved about 
1/8 of a turn at the time and the pin raised up and drop- 
ped at each movement of the handle. This will be as good 
a test for the center as I know of. Be sure the pin drops 
all the way down and with a snap, for the best job. When 
this is satisfactory tighten the holding screws in the cross 
bar and test again with the pin, in the above manner, be- 
fore reassembling or before reaming out the holes for the 
taper pins. These holes must be reamed out until they have 
an entirely new seat, or the cross bar will draw back to its 
former position when the pins are driven in. It will also 
very probably be necessary to have larger pins. Put back 
together and see how the dial needles line up with the 
cylinder needles or sinkers. It may be necessary to move 
the dial forward or backward a little after centering the 
eross bar or dial. 


Regulating Length of Stitches in Rib Top. 
In order to secure a longer or shorter stitch in the rib 


top one of two methods, or both, can be used. The best 
way, if plaiting is not being done, is to take some of the 
tension off of the rib top yarn. The other is to raise or 
lower the dial by means of the screw No. 15764 in the dial 
supporting yoke No. 9267. To get a longer stitch raise 
the dial by running the screw down or vice versa for a 
shorter stitch. Whenever the dial is raised or lowered, a 
corresponding amount must be obtained on the rib knit- 
ting and transfer cams by adjusting levers No. 5247 and 
No. 5245 which operate them. An eccentric is provided in 
the end of each lever for this purpose. These adjustments 
must be made when the thrust bars No. 9372 and No. 9373 
are on the low step of the drum cams which operate them. 
When on this low step the respective cams must be down 
far enough to catch the igh butt dial needles but clear the 
low butts and when the high butts come around the drum 
moves, pushing the cams down far enough to engage both 
high and low butts. Of course, the rib knitting cam fune- 
tions at the beginning of the rib top, whereas the transfer 
cam works at the end of the top. These adjustments are 
very important and should be made, or at least checked, to 
see if it is necessary to make them, each time the dial is 
raised or lowered by means of this serew and should also 
be made before the machine is run by power, or a very 
bad smash may be the result of neglect. 
Height of Dial After Top is Made. 

It will be observed that the dial is up in a higher posi- 
tion after the top is made. This is done by means of cam 
No. 9359 and for the reason that the tooth sinkers would 
eatch the fabrie and punch holes if such were not the 
ease, neither would there be room for the stocking to pass 
down freely between the cylinder and the dial. If the 
dial is too high, trouble will be encountered in the yarn 
changes; if too low the tooth sinkers will gouge holes in 
the stocking while the heel and toe are being made. Any 
desired adjustment ean be secured by means of the dial 
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raising rod adjustment plate No. 8288. This adjustment 
has no connection with the length of the stitches in the 
rib top. 


Fitting a New Double Sole Finger. 

In fitting a new double sole finger the most important 
thing is to have the length such that the end of the finger 
will just miss the needle heads as it goes up and down. 
When the machine is on the high heel or double sole, turn 
the handle until the short butt cylinder needles come in the 
back, then raise the finger up and down by hand and see 
that the end just clears the heads of the short butt needles. 
When the proper length has been obtained by grinding off 
the end, the end should be slightly rounded as this will 
prevent any catching on the needle heads in case any are 
slightly out of line. If the hole in the finger is too high 
when the finger is down on the throat plate, some will have 
to be ground off the bottom in order to have the thread or 
yarn well under the hooks of the needles. The plaiting in 
the double sole is usually better when the finger is kept 
rather high. It is necessary to strike a happy medium be- 
tween the point where good plaiting ean be secured and the 
yarn properly spliced in the sole and high heel. 

Fitting a New Chain Pawl Plate. 

The rule I always use in setting this part is as follows: 
First t the 
elongated holes are centrally located with set serews slightly 


set the plate to be installed on the pawl so 


tightened. Turn the handle so that the pawl moves all the 
way forward, next pull the chain around until the link 
which throws the machine into the heel, or the same link 
at the toe will be just as good, comes in against the ratchet 
pawl lifter plate No. 8012. 


been filed or ground off in front, and 


Be sure the link has never 
has its original 
shape. Loosen the set serews and move the plate forward 
until it comes in contact with the tooth, in the chain ratchet 


Hold 


the front end of the plate over to the right and fasten the 


and sprocket No. 6943, immediately in front of it. 
set screws firmly. Watch the chain through an entire revo- 
lution as it passes over each link, and make any minor ad- 
justment if any is necessary. 
Fitting a New Medium High Splicing Cam. 

First, remove the left hand up-pick unit and the left 
stitch cam. Now fasten the new cam in place with the 
screw provided for it, and have it come in against the 
stitch cam bracket with the end in the slot in the stitch cam 
just miss, the 
medium butt needles and catch the long butts. If the long 


butt needles are pulled down far enough so the heads come 


bracket, in which position the end should 


below the throat plate, the body yarn is likely to be miss- 
ed or thrown over these needles, especially if plaiting work 
is done, in which case the inside yarn is sometimes rolled 
over these heads. The remedy is to grind a little off of 
the bottom of this cam. One should go very slowly witt 
this because if too much is taken off, the division between 
the needles will not be enough at the throat plate and dif- 
fieulty will be had in getting the double sole yarn to enter 
and come out from the médium and short butt needles as 
it should. 
ConTRIBUTOR No. 949. 


Byles Purchases Interest in Southern. 

C. A. Byles, well-known in the southern knitting trade, 
has acquired the interest of W. C. Ward in the Southern 
Mercerizing Co., Tryon, N. C., becoming a partner in the 
business. Mr. Byles will specialize in the sales activities of 


the organization. 
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The Proper Looping and Seaming Thread. 


Epitor Corton : 

In reply to the inquiry in a recent issue of “Knitting 
Kinks” from “Contributor No. 4008” as to the proper size 
sewing thread to use in seaming and looping 42-gauge full- 
fashioned hose, I would recommend from 80s/3 to 100s/3, 
mercerized. To make a small neat seam, it is necessary (0 
use a fine thread. The thread should be as fine as the re- 
quired strength will permit. The required strength is usu- 
ally governed by the tensions on the sewing machines. A 
thread strong enough not to break down on the sewing ma- 
chine is usually stronger than the thread which forms the 
stitches to be sewn, so it is folly to make one link so much 
stronger than another. 

The things most desired in a sewing thread are strength 
and finish. 
diameter is preferable, since a longer staple cotton must 


For this reason a three-ply yarn for a given 


be used in spinning the finer counts, which gives a more 
uniform size, free of the many defects in the 
A three-ply thread is usually more neutral in 


coarser 

counts. 

twist and more adaptable to stitch formation. 
ContrisuTtor No, 4011. 


Epitor Coron : 

In a recent issue, “Contributor No. 4008” asked for the 
proper size of looping and seaming yarn for a seven thread 
full-fashioned stocking. He 
using a 50s/2, but that someone had suggested that this 
was too heavy. 


2-gauge said he has been 


I don’t consider 50s/2 very much too large for the pur- 
pose, but don’t consider this thread best suited for the pur- 
pose. I would much prefer 80s/3 or 90s/3 mercerized sew- 
ing thread for the needle on either the looper or back 
seamer. 50s/2 might be used acceptably for the hook. Some 
manufacturers of 42-gauge six or seven thread goods are 
using 100s/3, but my judgment is that they are going to 
unnecessary expense in buying thread of this count. I 
might add that I consider mercerized yarn necessary for 
We 
use natural thread for the hook thread on both looping 


the needle thread only on looping or back seaming. 
J ping g 


and seaming. 
I find that most full-fashioned hosiery 
seem to have a tendency to put in too many 


manufacturers 
stitches to the 
inch and run too tight a tension on their 
A little heavier sewing thread with stitches 


back seaming. 
around twelve 
per inch, with a fairly easy tension will, I believe, give 
much better results than fine count sewing threads with too 
many stitches and too tight a tension. 

ConTrRisuTOR No. 4010. 
Eprror Corron : 

In answering the question of “Contributor No, 4008,” 
as presented in the April number of Corron, regarding the 
proper sizes of yarns for looping and seaming full-fash- 
ioned hose made with seven strand silk on 42 gauge ma- 
chines, we would like to suggest that he try the plan we 
have adopted as the most practical. 

For looping, we use 50s/3 Holmes spun and 50s/2 mer- 
eerized yarns, and for seaming, from the standpoint of 
strength necessary in the sewing and also in holding the 
two selvages together, we use for both threads, 50s/2 mer- 
cerized yarn. 

We cannot readily see what would eall for criticism due 
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to the thread being too heavy. We have, however, had to 
overcome causes for criticism due to heaviness of seams, 
but have found that it was due to too much fabric being 
crowded into the seam by having the uncurling guide set 
too high or the operator holding the selvages too high while 
feeding through the guide. 

Other causes may have contributed toward the making 
of a heavy seam, the principal one perhaps being too high 
a setting of the stiteh tongues, around which the seaming 
chain is formed, allowing too much fabrie to be turned over 
and sewed into the seam, but we have not found that the 
size of the thread can have any influence in that direction. 

There is danger in using a thread that might be too 
light to stand the strain of pulling the selvages tightly to- 
gether, as well as the strain of wearing and the stretch in- 
cident thereto, and chances in that direction must not be 
taken if our manufacturer friend wishes to avoid the ulti- 
mate consumers’ displeasure. 

We have in our experience run the gamut of trying 
tram silk, spun silk and combinatiom threads, and for one 
reason or another, we have found that all of them have 
proven in practice inferior to the numbers suggested in 
the foregoing, and if the selvages on the goods are free 
from loops and raggedness, so often the cause of neglect in 
the knitting operation, the seams will be fine and neat, re- 
gardless of the weight of threads used. 

Carelessness or too much hurry on the part of the op- 
erator, causing the fabrie to be held too high in the feed- 
ing operation, may overcome the most careful adjustments 
on the part of the fixer responsible for the condition of 
the machines. 

If the foregoing suggestions do not seem to cover the 
difficulties experienced, we would like to see a more de 
tailed description. of the troubles involved,and try to help 
our friend overcome his problems. 

Contrisutor No, 4021. 


Epiror CorTron: 

I note that one of your readers, who is a manufacturer 
of full-fashioned hosiery, desires to secure information in 
regard to the proper size looping and seaming yarn to use 
for seven strand stockings. He states that he is now using 
50s/2 Holmes spun yarn and has been told by another man- 
ufacturer that this yarn is too heavy for seaming. | might 
that I 


agree with the manufacturer states that 
50s/2 spun yarn is too heavy, as I have found that a heavy 


say who 


yarn of this size will pucker up the seam of a seven strand 
hose and this makes the seam appear uneven and heavy. 


In the seaming of full-fashioned hosiery, one must be 
sure that seams of light-weight hosiery are not too heavy, 
as this makes the hosiery very unsightly when worn. In 
order not to make the seam heavy, it is necessary to use a 
finer yarn and also see that the seaming machines do not 
take up too much of the selvage. 

In the first place, I have found that a tight twisted yarn 
is not the proper yarn to use, as the tight twist does not 
give in tension and the result is that many complaints are 
received from customers that the seams are breaking out. 
By this I mean that when a stocking is worn, there must 
be elasticity in the seam, as well as the stocking itself, es- 
pecially in the heel. Otherwise the seam will break out, 
even though the yarn used is stronger because of the hard 
twist. We formerly used a tight twisted yarn and received 


many complaints and when we changed to softer yarns, 
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We make a 


use for looping 50s/2 ply 


no more complaints were received. seven 


strand stocking and we yarn 


ised for knitting 


and the yarn used is the same that is 


60s/2 ply yarn, which 


For seaming we use 


used for knitting. The 60s 


same yarn that is 
seaming is also used in the welt of our seven 
number and we find this to be an excellent 


yarn 


ing this number. I know that many manufaet 
special seaming yarns, but to me this 


knitting yarns 


necessary, as the ordinary 
be the best yarns to use for seaming hi 


I have 


should be mercerized; also that the yarns | 


Siery. 


I might say also that the yarns 


mercerized and also gassed. The gassing is not 


essentilé 


but it is absolutely necessary that mercerized yarns be 
used, especially in the seaming operation. 

The mistake sometimes made in seam 
the regular knitting varns is that too 
inch are put into the seam. Some hosiery cont 
as 18 stitches per inch and this is entirely too 
for any seam in any style or weight of hosiery. 
ber of stitches per inch should be between 12 
the tensions must not be too tight, as eott 
in dyeing, and an allowance must be mad 
age. 
reader, 


[I can assure the 


we eliminated all our sean 
+} : } } ] } 
the yarns and method deseril 
uses the regular knitting ya 


or spun yarns and sets the seaming m: 


] 


have deseribed, 


will seam hosiery, as | 
further trouble with his seaming operation. 
Cc 


Questions on Underwear Waste. 


Epitor Corron: 
Here is a question whi 


by a number of underwe: 


Kinks” department : 
What is considered 


tT) « ] 
Ing and 


shaping 
A. Men’s 
B. Ladies rayon underwear. 
C. Balbriggan unde 


D. Fleece underw 


Waste 


ni edium we 


[ shall appreciate 
tion with any or all this question. 
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Hosiery. 

Women’s staples in full-fashioned silk have had an 
active session, with increasing shipments to the more im- 
portant wholesale distributors. Leaving out of considera- 
tion the clamor of retailers for goods to be sold profitably 
at the counter for a dollar a pair, prices are holding with 
comparative firmness. A moot question is, can manufac- 
turers supply a satisfactory dollar full-fashioned chiffon 
stocking? That enormous quantities of hosiery appear on 
the counters of the more dependable department stores and 
specialty shops exploiting the dollar price would seem to 
answer the question in the affirmative. It is reasoned that 
if the hose were not acceptable to a large element of the 
consuming public, sales would decline and dealers would be 
not so eager for dollar goods. As a matter of fact, demand 
seems stronger than at any time in the past, and mills are 
meeting it. 

It is obvious that the popular price stocking cannot be 
of as good construction as those commanding higher 
prices, but if it represents good value for the money it will 
have a large following, and numbers of manufacturers are 
apparently taking this view, for they are in keen competi- 
tion for the business which it has opened up, doubtless 
building their hopes on volume. But it appears that while 
the low price serves to stimulate sales, there is no material 
deeline in the demand for the finer gauge staples for prices 
at anywhere from $1.50 to $1.95 a pair. That demand 
for this class of hose is continuous is manifest in the con- 
tinued installation of machinery of 42- and 45-gauge, and 
no cessation of plant operation by those mills which have 
been in existence for some time. In fact, there is more 
expansion in the production of the high price than in the 
low price goods. 

Necessarily there is much speculation as to how deeply 
rooted is the net hose fad and how long it will last. The 
Lehigh Silk Hosiery Mills, an exclusively full-fashioned 
establishment, reports well sustained demand for its net 
lines, and it is stated several retailer orders have been 
booked for late Summer delivery, which means that some 
dealers look for them to be worn in the early Fall. But, 
it is pointed out, undetailed orders are subject to cancella- 
tion, so that while dealers are protecting themselves, the 
manufacturers have only unsecured promises of the Fall 
business, 

The fact that several of the leading New York retailers 
having an exclusive clientele saw fit early in June to cut 
prices of net hose leads some interests to believe confidence 
in it is not so strong as has been made to appear. These 
cuts may, however, have been deemed expedient for stem- 
ming the tide to the circular knit stocking, which costs the 
shopper over a dollar a pair less than the full-fashioned, 
and which is understood to be a sharp competitor of the 
glove silk. 

One of the better known manufacturers of high grade 
ingrain silk hose is reported having decided to make none 
of the mesh variety, this decision having been reached after 
conferences with some of the better informed large re- 
tailers. Numbers of jobbers are afraid of it, and depart- 
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ment stores are known to be putting it in stock on a very 
conservative basis. Thus far, as indicated by trustworthy 
mill reports, sales of net hose have not detracted from 
those of staples, which, of course, embrace the pointex heel, 
with around 30 mills being-licensed by the Gotham Silk 
Hosiery Co. to manufacture it and jobbers generally hand- 
ling it. Thus staples seem to be pretty safely anchored for 
at least the current season. 

It is conceded that a factor in the hosiery price trend 
is the Bemberg dollar full-fashioned. Manufacturers are 
increasing their production of Bemberg hose, the Berkshire 
Knitting Mills, it is stated, having about doubled its out- 
put preliminary to distribution beginning July 1st by prac- 
tically all jobbers carrying its silk lines. The point made 
by proponents of the Bemberg is that it gives service, some- 
thing that is not widely claimed for the dollar all-silk. 

Demand for Bemberg stockings has far exceeded supply, 
but that the yarn now is coming out in greater quantity 
seems indicated by the appearance on the market of seam- 
less Bemberg, selling at 65 cents a pair. At the outset of 
the Bemberg sensation it was the understanding in the 
trade that the American Bemberg Corporation would re- 
strict its use to only those mills knitting full-fashioned. A 
change in this policy may be significant, hastened, possibly 
by announcement of at least two new.types of rayon yarn. 
have proved highly satisfactory to the several manufactur- 
ers who have put it into seamless hose. Enka, a lusterless 
yarn, represents perhaps the nearest approach in appear- 
ance and touch to Japan silk that has yet been produced 
in the field of synthetic silk. Its cost is around 10 cents a 
pound more than that of 150 denier hosiery rayon, and in 
the neighborhood of 80 cents less than Bemberg. Jobbers 
who have been unable to obtain Bemberg on terms under 
which they could supply it to retailers for a dollar prop- 
osition are hot on the trail of manufacturers who have ex- 
perimented with Enka., and it is understood a leading full- 
fashioned mill is giving Enka a tryout. Confirmed reports 
that the Viscose Co. has developed a rayon yarn to match 
Enka have bolstered the hopes of jobbers that developments 
in yarns will make for them a broader field of distribution, 
and the prediction is heard that the seamless industry will 
experience something in the way of a mild revival. 


Experiments with Enka, a Holland yarn, are said to 


Seamless silk hose other than the finer gauge silk to 
top has touched the lowest price level since the beginning of 
the descent in values. Retailers say they can buy from 
mills on pretty nearly their own terms. A leading depart- 
ment store is maintaining regular sales of first quality silk 
from sole to four-inch lisle hem at 79 cents, and it is stated 
the stocking at this price shows a normal margin of profit. 
It is made with reinforced heel and toe, in both chiffon and 
service weight, the 79 cent price applying to each. 

It would appear that something in the way of an im- 
proved rayon yarn is needed for keeping rayon hose on 
the map. Comparing the first four months of this year 
with the corresponding period of 1927, the total production 
fell off by almost 30 per cent, according to reports of 
manufacturers to the Department of Commerce, while seam- 
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less cotton lost only 14 per cent. The mill reports account 
for an aggregate decline of 756,427 dozens of seamless of 
all classes other than wool and wool mix, while the increase 
in output of full-fashioned silk increased by only 635,137 
dozens, leaving a deficit of 121,290 dozens. The figures 
apply to only women’s hosiery. 

There are under-surface indications of a materially 
slower pace in expansion of the full-fashioned industry in 
the North. According to a well authenticated report, a 
Philadelphia corporation recently cancelled an order for 
48-gauge machines and, it is stated, will install a silk throw- 
ing plant instead. Another is reported desirous of selling 


its plant, comprising fine 
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solid color silk socks, output seems increasingly less, the 
drop being of small proportion, however. As the style trend 
in other lines is toward the artistic, there would appear 
little ground for presaging the vanishing of n velty half- 
hose. But it will be of more subdued designs, whether for 
the man who wears the 50-cent variety or the tasty dresser 
who would rather pay a dollar for something outstanding 


for individuality of pattern. 


Boys’ Hose. 


Heavy ribs in boys’ hose are coming from several of the 


4d for the 


interior Pennsylvania mills. The stockings, inten: 


low price range, are knitted 














gauge equipment, and is said 
to be looking southward, 
with the intention of enter- 
ing the seamless field, which 
it has been engaged for 
some time. This attitude on 
the part of some interests to- 


Market Conditions in Brief. 
REDICATED on the better tone in the hosiery primary 
markets as indicated in May and June shipments and 
a degree of price steadiness that had been lacking, opinion 
leans to a promise of a practically normal Summer business 
in women’s lines, making allowance for the usual six to 
eight weeks seasonal lull. There are, of course, questions 
of construction which arise with the introduction of types 


on old types of machines 


which seemed 


have 


into the diseard. 
in the field of 
: 

hose, for which 


tinuous ready 





what are descril 










ward pushing full-fashioned 
further may be accounted 
for, possibly, by the start- 
ing of a number of small 
mills in communities some- 
what remote from the large | which light weights may be 
full-fashioned centers, and 
inereases in the equipment | cotton ribs for Winter. 
of some of the small con- 
cerns. There also is evidence 
of more dissatisfaction with 
the policies of most hosiery 
jobbers and the expediency 


of yarn that are calculated to cause manufacturers and dis- 
tributors to proceed with more than ordinary conservatism. 

Operations in knitted underwear seem likely to suffer 
5 some interruption due to problems involving the naming of 
prices for the next light weight season and the extent to 


wear, and, in sequence, a possibly lessened use of men's 


ing market may continue for some little time. 

In sweaters there appears a more unsatisfactory situa- 
tion than in the two other major divisions. Distributors had 
been giving practically no heed to prospective price ad- 


vances for taking care of increasing yarn cost, leaving the 
} » + L-} 





stockings are among the live- 
lier items in children’s lines, 
and mills specializing in 
them, in loealities where 


there is an advantage in 


favored for all-year-around | low overhead cost, appear 
to be having about all the 
The situation hinges around the | business thev can accommo- 
one word uncertainty, which makes it appear that the wait- date. Knockab se fig- 
ures largely in the volume 
trading in juvenile goods. 


With comparatively few 


important mulls Teaturing 


for selling direct to the retail bulk of their commitments to a time when demand from re- | re adress STOCKINGS 
tradoe as a means of short- | tailers will force action. A few mills are comfortably situ- the market is absorbing the 
ening the route between mill | ated as to orders for carrying them through another month, choicest selections most 
and consumer. But this is | but the rank and file will need business for keeping plants | manufac‘urers operating 
a too costly undertaking for | in operation at the stage prevailing in June. plants to capacity. Among 
any but strong and ve 10 —_—_—_—_—_—_—_— the season’s innovations for 
nanced concerns. It may be significant in this connection misses are several types of mesh hose, to retail at 75 cents 
that the Cambrisa Silk Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, and the to a dollar a pair. Both are of lisle fabric. The straight 
Blackwood mill, in New Jersey, both under practically the leg mesh is of length and size that adapt t to wear Dv Wo- 
same management, in June announced discontinuance of men of slight build, this being stressed as a point in its 
distributing through jobbers and hereafter selling to re- favor. The lower price mesh has the roll top or cuff in 


tailers in the larger class. 


Half-Hose More Conservative. 

A trend to conservatism in men’s faney half-hose is the 
cue for predictions that novelties are waning and will pass 
out more quickly than they came in. Probably a more near- 
ly correct view would be that wild patterns and giddy 
stripes will yield to the chaste and that the really profit- 
able business for a time will be in higher priced goods. 
Neat vertical stripes in panel effect are picked as favorites, 
and of goods of this character, to sell for a dollar a pair, 
there is said to no plentitude, while of novelties for a price, 
in which must be included designs that have had their in- 


ning, there are some cumbersome holdings. 


It seems pretty well indicated that popular novelty half- 
hose of the near future will not be knitted on the types of 
machines common a very few years ago. At the moment 
predictions of a decline in the use of fancies are not sup- 
ported by any increase in demand for plain colors, As to 


] 


conservative design. A part mesh, or lattice fabric, with 
cuff top, is of rayon plaited on mercerized cotton, and is 


designed for the half-dollar bracket 


Novelties in Mesh Hose. 
Speaking of mesh hosiery, a southern mill brought out 
a line in the one time popular pineapple stitch. It is fair- 
ly good simulation of the net if knitted not too closely 
and may fill the bill as a low price proposition, that is, 
if nets as a class show any material speeding up in favor. 
Then there is an all rayon mesh, offered to jobbers at 


around $3 to 3.50 a dozen. 


Infants’ Socks. 


Next in the limelight will be infants’ socks. Jobbers 
will be looking over samples in the next few weeks, and it is 
understood they will see more of the straight top construe- 
tion and less of the faney than came out last year. The 


current season ends unsatisfactorily for all but a few manu- 
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STANDARD 
MERCERIZED YARNS 


are produced with superior fine combed yarns—spun under 
‘areful supervision in our own mills, and mercerized with the 
most modern methods and equipment. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sales Offices: 


611 Greensboro Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. 


Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia Geanekinee, Sen. 


456 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Canadian Representative: 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 


f You can Iry Them FREE 


# 
Prove Z L e@ and Prove a10% Production Increase 


Correct Posture eliminates fatigue. Do/More 
correct posture induces: (1) full lung capacity 
breathing; (2) refreshening of blood; (3) free 
exhalation of carbon-dioxide; (4) natural 
elimination; (5) unstrained nervous system; 
(6) reduction of muscular effort. With seated 
workers healthy and alert, production speeds 
up—costs are cut. 

Hundreds of America’s leading factories have 
proven this fact to their own satisfaction. 
They claim an average production increase 
of 109%! Now you can prove it right in your 
own plant, under your own conditions, Free. 


Decide Only After Actual Test 


You want to cut costs—and increase profits! You 
want better work from healthy workers! You can get 
it. Try a necessary number of Do/More Seating Units 
in a department where fatigue runs rampant—under- 
mining work and workers alike! Make ita satisfactory 
trial — equip half the department with the adjustable 
. Do/ More—at our expense. W atch results! 
The decision rests with you. If they do 
not sell themselves—return them, freight 
\ collect. It won't cost you a cent! 
Correct Posture BS ° ° 
A Do/More induces MH (  \ = Absolutely No Obligation 
correct posture and § r y * oe a 
promotes health. ‘f@ Simply Mail The Coupon 
‘ a, re! : No need to wait — delayed profits never 
Incorrect Posture | come! Clip and mail the coupon today. 
When the spine is - \ Fatigue is sapping work and dollars from 
slumped, you breed your plant. Plug this profit-leak NOW. 
¢ x 


fatigue. P 
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facturers, and at least two whose lines are well known in 
the trade would not turn down an opportunity to get out of 
business gracefully at not too much of a sacrifice. On the 
other hand, two others had their best season in years, and 
one is installing additional equipment, banking on even bet- 
ter results during the coming fiscal year. 

Conditions in hosiery as a whole have subjected the pri- 
mary markets to no end of slanderous criticism. From the 
complaints of some interests it might be assumed all were 
in the game for the mere pleasure of buying and selling, 
barely able to make ends meet. But here and there can be 
found a manufacturer, a selling agent or wholesaler who 
boasts of briskness with profits, and a casual observer can 
readily discern support for the boasting. True it is, the 
markets would not suffer if production were scaled by 
perhaps 10 per cent. But even with some surplus, the fore- 
most factors are far from distress and the hindmost not fac- 
ing anything more serious than thinner profits resultant 
from competition that perplexes, at times. Hosiery still 
remains the more attractive item in average textile staple 
lines, and there is nothing to indicate any change in the 
situation except for betterment. 


Underwear. 

If underwear manufacturers shall be guided by the ma- 
jority sentiment in the matter of naming prices for the 1929 
seasons, the openings of both Summer and Winter weights 
this year will be at a later date than usual. Ordinarily light 
weight samples are shown in July-August, some mills fore- 
ing the issue with side-door showings to favorite distri- 
butors, generally with not good results for the trade at 
large. Most manufacturers would rather not discuss the 
light weight opening. A very few are outspoken as in favor 
of September, others suggesting August. Where there is 
absolute silence on the subject it might be suspected that 
feelers are intended to be put out late in July. 

In favor of a normally early opening is the need of one- 
season mills for business, lest plants be idle for a short 
time. Against this is the representation that many jobbers 
have been disappointed with the movement of what they 
own for the current season and would have no incentive to 
operate so long as they have hangover stocks. The situation 
as to knitted underwear is, of course, tied up with condi- 
tions in relation to nainsooks. 


From the ruinously low prices that are heard for nain- 


sooks, it appears stocks are unwieldly. Distributors sus-’ 


pect, at any rate, that holdings of manufacturers are large, 
and because of the apathy among retailers, the wholesalers 
are apparently in no mood to come to the relief of mills. 
But nainsooks are more and more a twelve months propo- 
sition, and goods made up for the Summer of 1928 can be 
moved out in the Fall perhaps as advantageously as at pres- 
ent. There is, however, a keen desire to push them on the 
market to stem the tide running strong to rayons. Thus it 
happens that dealers are able to pick up about all the nain- 
sook underwear they can handle, at prices low enough to 
make it a good average asset for Fall. 

It took some nainsook and knitted underwear interests 
a long time to wake up to the possibilities of rayon. They 
reckoned without considering the fact style is figuring to 
almost as great an extent among men as among women. 
Style is one of the big factors in this year’s mixed markets 
for men’s underthings. Much was predicted for shorties, 


and predictions have been pretty well 


suits being to a considerable extent ne 


Corporation seems to have set out to keep 


map, as indicated in announcement of 


tons that combine the features of he 


shirt and separate running pants, which 


venience bear the name drawers. In the 


the separately-made shirts and drawers 
waist, and this makes it a union suit 
for both the upper and lower parts of 


tne 


scriptions of it reached distributors about 


June, so that it is too soon to say how the 


ne 


received in the trade. The suit is made w 


neck so low that but two buttons are 
waist, which may be drawn in as 
desire, a side tab providing for tal 

line. 


To some the Campe new line 
ed its inspiration from rayon bobbies, 
length and athletie cut 
er of rayon bobbies is 
Pottstown, Pa., and that 
sales seems indicated in the 
installed quite recently, providing for 
in production. The equipment was 
Glorie Knitters, a eoneern which sold 
canvassers. This method of merchandis 
become unsatisfactory to the Glori 
continued business. Women’s rayon 
good canvasser proposition, but it 
fall so easily for the glib talk of cam 
The Iris Corporation say that 
t] 


quite extensively worn during the 


all the year around is expected to i 
sound so well for either nainsooks or he 


ribs. 
Heavyweights. 


Heavies for the coming Fall and 


. 1 
start, in what now is coneeded 


opening, and subsequent happening 


tedly made matters worse, for a 
were in an advantageous position. 
held to a greater extent than could 

initial purchases were severely seal 
proceeded on an ultra conservative 


was a common estimate in the trade 


crease, 


avy 


8 : P 
90 per cent of a normal season’s requirement 


tracted for. 


With the holes in stocks that must 
month or two, if jobbers prepare for 
tribution, there should develop some 


weight markets. There remains the 


demand will be affected by the admitted 


nainsooks and rayens for Winter wear 
he ] 


the operations of jobbers in the heav 
any light, it would appear that the mar 
wear of all classes will be dominated 


nomie conditions will be a secondary 


According to reports in the Philadel 
trade, underwear mills recently were taki 
of yarns, which would seem to imply tl 


business, for no one suspects they 
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REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 


HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, OVEREDGING AND SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES FOR USE ON KNITTED AND WOVEN FABRICS OF ALL KINDS 
——z200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES——— 


INQUIRE ABOUT NEW 
MERROW MACHINES 


STYLES 60-ABB and 60-D3B 


For simultaneously trimming 

and joining ends of cotton, silk 

or woolen piece goods with a 
FLAT BUTTED SEAM 


Permits goods to pass through fin- Pa di age me pes 
Sachi : ; utte eam, natural size, made by YLE 
ishing machines, uninterrupted, for MACHINE on Cotton Goods which have been sub- 
LASS 60 MACHDY such operations as Shearing, Calen- sequently processed. The STYLE 60 D3B makes 
c E derin Mercerizing Bleaching Dye- a similar though much wider seam designed for use 

> g, reget eo : on sleazy or loosely woven goods to insure holding. 
ing and Printing—with remarkable 


saving—both in labor and fabric. 
OTHER RECENT DEVELOPMENTS—FOR THE RAYON TRADE 
STYLE 60 RD —For a three-thread overedge finish, either straight or scalloped, on Rayon 





not hold. 
STYLE 60 JDC —For two-thread FLAT SEAMING on Rayon Underwear. 
Let Us Demonstrate the Work of These and Other Machines on Your Own Fabric. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


16 LAUREL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 


MM TO 





N OW---meet color competition } | 


OSIERY manufacturers, engaged in the refinement of col- 
or are finding that STRICKLAND SAMPLE DYERS per- 
form an improved service which is necessary under present- 
day competitive conditions. 
Strickland Machines are capable of handling a wide range 
of colors with quickness and accuracy. They are so con- 
structed that goods are under the solution all the time 
—assuring perfect penetration and uniformity of color- 
ing that instantly wins admiration. 


Construction: Monel metal throughout except bronze 
shaft and coils. A scientific drop bottom prevents 
hanging up, at the same time aiding circulation. 


All Stricklands can be equipped with individual mo- 
tor drives if desired. Write for information. 


STRICKLAND PATTERN WORKS, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


STRICKLAND 


SAMPLE DYERS 





Made in 5. 10, 25, 50 
and 100 Lb. sizes, 





Bedspreads and other sleazy articles on which the ordinary edge finish will : 
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tion. Reports of improvement in deliveries are not general, 
but they come from representative spinners’ representatives, 
who say shipments are in larger quantity and that there is 
call in some instances of advancing delivery dates. This 
was one of the more encouraging situations to develop in 
June, and leads yarn interests to believe an all-around bet- 
terment is not far distant. 












A Mature Strategy 
of Conversion 














Women’s Rayon. 
The popularity attained by women’s rayon underwear 
and lingerie necessarily has turned attention toward Bem- 







berg, and it may be significant that some leading retailers 







are featuring Bemberg hosiery and underwear jointly in their 
displays. Bemberg benefited by much gratuitous publicity 
when it was introduced in dollar full-fashioned stockings, 







and this is regarded helpful in its exploitation for under- 






wear purposes. But to some it appears a drive in this 
direction might have been deferred to a more opportune 
time, for women’s rayons, particularly of the cheaper types, 

















---takes a battle 
offi your hands 


have been and are being overproduced. This appears to be 







reflected in a halting movement of Japan silk underthings. 

A manufacturer of silk vests and bloomers a few weeks 
ago offered to a large retailer midway between the northern 
and southern markets a large shipment on terms which were 
equivalent to consignment. It was stated to the dealer 








Converting your own yarns? Battling 
to keep down costs; to make insuffi- 




















that unsold goods were to be returned, and there was no cient equipment stretch a point...orsev- 









parsimony in the time limit. « The incident was regarded as eral...to produce that trim quality, chic 
color or innovating pattern proclaimed 


by Fashion for the coming season? 


meaning there were some disturbing stocks of silk under- 


wear, as there are of rayons—not because of any recession 


in consumptive demand, but for the one reason production 













Why not use DUPLAN converting fa- 


had been excessive. This being the situation with regard 
cilities? 


to silks and rayons, as interpreted in the trade, some deal- 
s hold that more exertion will have to be expended for 















For more than thirty years, DUPLAN 


saidihiae Bemberg underthings across than if the drive had ae 4 a 

‘ ; 3 technicians, laboratories and mills have 
been earlier or deferred. But there seems little doubt that b h sie ; ki rd 
: a , ; ; een harmoniously working toward a 
Enka and lusterlous Viscose will be knitted into underwear ail 7 : ines 8 a 
: in eee y . . 
for the ensuing seasons, which may be one explanation for oe Ge ey ae “eo 
Lithia teith Bamberr fected methods which have evolved 





ed , ‘ are yours when we convert your yarns. 
While no trade factor professes to have the evidence of y ¢ ) 











women’s cotton underwear recovering any of its lost ground, Consult Our 


COMMISSION DEPARTMENT 


some fairly substantial orders for medium weight have been 
taken by several of the better known manufacturers, and the 
remaining mills, gradually diminishing in number, appear to 













DUPLAN SILK CORPORATION 


135 Madison Ave. Hospital Trust Bidg. Johnston Bidg. 

New York, N. Y. Providence, R. 1. Charlotte, N.C. 
Mills: 

Kingston, Pa. 


be assured of a right good Fall business in vests and union 













suits. Upstate Pennsylvania manufacturers say they are 






Hazleton, Ps. Nanticoke, Pa, 





measurably satisfied with the year’s volume to June. Much 









of their product goes to chain stores and catalog houses, 
comparatively little of it being on the counter in shops and 






department stores. 





Sweaters—Bathing Suits. 


That sweaters are costing distributors substantially more 







money than was paid for what had been contracted for is 






indicated in the outcome of several meetings of manufact- 


urers in Philadelphia last month. The attendance at the 






several sessions represented almost 100 per cent of the 






Philadelphia knitted outerwear industry, sweaters and bath- 






ing suits being the subjects for discussion. After two con- 






fabs, manufacturers withdrew their prices on June 6 and 






announced new prices immediately following the 15th. Just 






how much the advances amount to cannot be stated, except 






in a general way, as there was neither offered nor consid- 






ered any form of agreement as to prices. 
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JAMES BUILDING MaIn OFFICE 323 SO. FRANKLIN ST.., 
ANOOGA, TENN. ICAGO, 1 
pats BANKERS TRUST BLDG. CH LL. 


418 FRANKLIN STREET MANGUM STREET, 
READING, PA. PHILADELPHIA HIGH POINT, N. C. 


122 E. 7th STREET Mills WESTAWAY BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. CuesTer, Pa. BELMONT, N. C. HAMILTON, CANADA 


Simplified Method 


of Pattern Change 


All guess work and trial running is elimi- 
nated in setting-up patterns like the one illus- 
trated, on the Standard Hosiery Machine. 
Patterns are laid out on paper in advance, 
and accurately set-up by arranging the jacks. 
Since no cam drums or special sinkers are 
used, pattern changes can be accomplished 
in much less than the usual time and with 
minimum effort. 


These eight step, six color patterns are pro- 
duced by reverse plating without floating 
threads, due to a positive method of needle 
control. Information regarding Attachment 
31 sent on request. 


STANDARD-TRUMP BROS. 
MACHINE Co., Wilmington, Del. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 
366 Broadway James Building 
New York City Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Numbers of mills had been quoting prices representing 
losses of from two to three dollars a dozen for bathing 
suits and three to four dollars for sweaters. This was re- 
vealed when there was a general showing of cost sheets and 
price lists. In answer to the question why goods were sell- 
ing at a loss to mills, the reply was some did not know their 
cost and others were willing to sacrifice rather than accum- 
ulate stock or make the humiliating admission they were 

short of orders. It was in overhead cost that the wide dis- 
parity was disclosed, the variation being around 10 to 12 
per cent, while as to raw materials and production cost 
there was a variation of only about two per cent. 


: As the meetings were closed to all but manufacturers 
there was little or no reluctance to a free exchange of in- 
formation. As to what transpired, that had to be gotten 
from individual manufacturers after the final meeting. One 
admitted during the investigations that he had been know- 
ingly selling his line of sweaters at a loss of three dollars a 
dozen, his price being $4.50 below that of a competitor. 

The reason he gave was that he intended to discontinue the 
; line and had taken a short cut to getting out of business. 
He did not relish the suggestion that he increase his loss 
by another three dollars and end the agony the sooner. 


Snes bane ilen cr naam ra 


sian 


One mill selling at two dollars a dozen lower than a rival 
explained that as the latter was conceded to be a wisely 


managed concern it was assumed to be making money, 
and it occurred to the other that there still would be a profit 
if a two dollars less price were taken. It deve'oped that 
the rival was covered for worsted yarn requirements at a 
price about $1.25 a pound, comparing with $1.50 as the 
present cost, while the mill pricing its line by comparison 
was using yarn bought recently. 


i 5 er aint Nr iS ite lh tei ALANS ee 


This was the first time that so many manufacturers had 
the courage to come together and lay their cost sheets and 
selling prices on the table for every local competitor to 
analyze. It is understood the movement inaugurated in 
Philadelphia has stimulated manufacturers in other large 
centers to take action for halting price eutting and get- 
ting something out of their plants besides anxiety as to 
means for keeping a pace ahead of bankruptcy. Acecord- 
ing to reports to the originators of the campaign, leading 


—~ama 


jobbers have expressed themselves as favorable to reason 
able advances, provided there be no mills naming one 


——————aE——— 


price to some and a lower one to others. 

It was thought after the meetings that, using a $42 
sweater for an example, the increase would be from four 
to six dollars a dozen, and that average popular price bath- 
ing suits would be moved up around two to three dollars. 


A leading manufacturer, presiding at a meeting, said the in- 
erease ought to be the equivalent of 20 per cent of the cost 
of the yarn. 


Sykes Brothers Open New American Office. 
Joseph Sykes Brothers, Huddersfield, 
nounce that Leigh & Butler, by mutual consent, have re 
tired as their United States agent, and that a corporation 
has been formed under the name of Joseph Sykes Bros. 
new 


England, an- 


: (American) Ine., for handling their products. The 
corporation is located at 137 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
The repair plants at Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga., 
will be carried on as usual under the personal supervision 
of Walter B. Pratt, southern agent. 
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and Glazed Sewing Threads. 
THE ELMORE COMPANY 


SPINDALE, N. C. 
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: Selling Agents 

E JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 

i New York: 93 Worth St Philadelpt Pu Ledger Bldg 
- ¢ neoga: 805 James Bldg Chariott Bidg 
= READING, PA CHICAGO, ILL 

z turke Count Trust Bldg Vv Ja Blvd 








CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
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Quick 


—two ways! 












UICK to get up full speed—quick to stop—with a 
Q self-oiling main spindle bearir 1d Ivenced 

engineering features, the At ar der ven Ex 
tractor represents a machinery 1 ment lks 
common sense to the textile mant S yasket 
sizes from 20 inch to 30 inch spec r ids of 
from 20 to 75 pounds. Get the facts 


The American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Specialty Dept. C CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd 
47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto Ont., Can 


4ll-American’’ equipmer means a 
service l Standard 
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MERCERIZED YARNS 


Weimar Bros. 
i : Phone Connections 

: Works: 2046-48 Amber Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 


’ an st 
927 MADE IN U.S.A. 
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WE MAKE: 
Automatic Ribbed 
Shirt and Drawer 

Machines 
Machines for Bib = 
and Shaker Sweaters = 

Pineapple Stiteh 
Knitting Machines 
Border Machines 
Bathing Suit and 

Jersey Sweater 

Machines 
Automatic Racking 
Machines 
Toque Machines 
Design Knitting 
Machines 
Jacquard Design 

*“Viachines 
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Natural---Gassed---Dyed---Bleached 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


All Counts and Descriptions for the Knitting, Weaving 
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RELIANCE. 
Hot Plate Screw Press 
FOR 

Hosiery and Underwear 
Write for Catalog and Prices 


Reliance Machine Works 


FRANKFORD, PHILA. 





























a Crown Brand Rayon Yarns 


Processed by 







THE YARNS CORP. OF AMER. 
40;WEST 20TH ST. 
For the Knitting and 
Weaving Trade 


Direct, Sun Fast, Tub 
Fast and Indanthrene 
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Sn 


> NEW YORK CITY 
= BROOKLYN,N. Y. 






Mills at 






ALLENTOWN, PA. 
SPARTANBURG, S.C. 
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An Old Timer Says— 


(Continued from page 937.) 
portunity to paint the inside of the heads and we have a 
new beam at less cost than that of a new barrel.” 

“Well, how about those worn gudgeons or bearings on 
the loom beams?” 

“Oh, we fixed that, too, by putting a different type »f 
beam lock on the looms which lets the large part of the 
loom beam gudgeon form the bearing instead of the small 
offset part of the gudgeon.” (I will be glad to furnish 
information as to this beam lock upon request.) 

“You see, this rack is about waist high to the man, and 
is equipped with two bearings made of rollers for the loom 
beam to rest in so it will turn easily. Then we made the 
two cranks (one on each side) with the end of the crank 
to fit the nuts we put on each end of the iron rods. This 
crank not only gives him more leverage than a wrench, 
but it is always in place and speeds up his work. When 
he has trued up both heads, he puts the date on the loom 
beam barrel with a paint brush, in big figures, and the 
beam is ready for use as soon as the paint on the heads 
dries.” (I will be glad to send a sketch of this rack to any 
reader upon request.) 

“Gosh, you’ve got a lot of ends in that warp, Jim. What 
style of goods is that?” 

“Tt’s broadcloth, Old-Timer, and we have one or two 
other styles which have almost as many ends.” 

“How do the selvages run? Don’t you have more ends 
broken, and more bad places on the selvages than in the 
body of your cloth? In other words, doesn’t a weaver do 
more work on selvages than anywhere else?” 

“Yes, I’ve noticed that, Old-Timer. We do everything 
we can to set our harnesses right and keep our shuttles 
smooth, ete., in order to help our selvages. We have also 
tried the double and twisted selvage, but the darn things 
give more trouble than the plain selvages.” 

“In what way, Jim?” 

“Well, they won’t dry as well on the slasher as the 
sauses the slasher man to run too 
They don’t have the 


single yarn, and that 
much steam. Then they stick together. 
same tension as the body of the warp, and a lot of other 
things, so we just went back to the plain selvage.” 

“Now, Jim, let me talk a little. So far I haven’t seen 
anything I could help you much on, because your slasher 
room is in the best shape I have ever seen it, and much 
You have 
You are putting the 
You are not drying 
your yarn too dry and you seem to have well prepared 
But I sure can tell you a thing or two about how 


better than the average slasher room I go into. 
a good straight lease on your frames. 
yarn on the loom beam in good shape. 


sizing. 
to run double and twisted selvage!” 

“Well, by heck, I certainly am ready to listen to you, 
Old-Timer. beam and I will 
pull up that spittoon—” 


Let’s sit down here on this 


“Cuspidor, you mean, Jim.” 

“Well, cuss it if you like, but I’ve said spittoon all my 
life, and that is good enough for me.” 

“First, Jim, do away with that creel I see you have been 
putting behind the slasher to hold the spools of twisted 
yarn, and go to your warper and put the spools of twisted 
yarn right in your warper creel so your twisted selvage will 
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all be on one warper beam for a set.” 
“We tried that, Old-Timer, but the twisted yarn piled 
up too fast on the warper beam, and—” 


“Hold on, now, I told you J was going to do the talk- 
ing, so it is up to you to listen until I get through. As I 
was going to say when you butted in, skip every other dent 
in your warper comb where you have the double and twist- 
ed threads, and they will not pile up. Now put the warp- 
er beam containing the double and twisted threads next 
to the size box and run the twisted threads through your 
slasher. Here, give me a piece of paper and I will draw 
you a sketch. (I am showing the arrangement suggested 
to Jim in the accompanying illustration.) 


“Now that double and twisted selvage will run, with that 
arrangement. It will dry on the slasher and it will improve 
your weaving production greatly, and it will reduce your 
seconds. Put it on all your heavy weaves and let it stay 
there. Have two or four plain double threads next to your 
double and twisted selvage so you can borrow an end or 
two if you have one to run out in your warp.” 

(Further details of the conversation between Jim and 
Old-Timer will be given in an early issue.—EKditor. ) 


Texas Men Discuss Mill Problems. 


(Continued from page 916) 
age of production.” He also stated that they have installed 
a recording thermometer on their size kettle, which gives 
them an accurate control on the length of time the size is 
cooked; and they have saved starch by putting an asbestos 
lining around the size kettle, adding that by doing this 
they are enabled to use size left over-night. 

“We have a recording thermometer on the cooking ket- 
tle,’ said Mr. Clarke, “and you would be surprised how 
much help it is. At Waco the men swore they were cook- 
ing the size for 45 minutes, but when we put this ther- 
mometer on them it showed they ranged from fifteen min- 
utes to an hour and a half, and you can imagine the varia- 
tion in the feel of the cloth under those conditions.” 

“How long do you cook the size?’, asked Percy Hunt 
of Bonham. 

“We have a minimum of 45 minutes and do not go over 
an hour,” responded Mr. Clarke. “I cannot see that it 
makes any difference between 45 minutes and an hour, and 
at the end of that time we cut the steam entirely off. I 
know that if you cook the size too long there is a chemical 
change takes place in the moleeules and you haven’t got 
starch—you’ve got something else. Dr. Cathcart advanced 
that theory a long time ago but nobody seemed to believe 
him.” 

“We have also made a change in the weight of our lap,” 
said Mr. Burow, “and since the first of the year we have 
overhauled all of our spinning, and are just about finishing 
up our carding. We are running a 1214 to 14 ounce lap, 
and increased our card draft from 98 to 117 and left the 
rest of the work the same, and our breaking strength on 23s 
warp yarn, from 15/16-inch staple, is 72 to 76 pounds.” 

This practically concluded the discussion. The closing 
feature was a talk by E. W. Camp, director, textile depart- 
ment, Texas technological school, Lubbock, Texas. Mr. 
Camp described the equipment of the schoo] and outlined 
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the textile course, and invited the cooperation of the mills. 
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It was voted to leave the place of the Fall meeting to 
the officers of the Association. The concluding session con- 
stituted a banquet at 12:30, with President Clarke as toast- 
master. The Dallas Cotton Mills band furnished excellent 
musi¢ for the occasion, and W. 8. Morton, who was the first 
president of the Association, and Robert W. Philip, editor 
of Corron, made brief talks. 





High Drafting. 


(Continued from page 917) 

The second top rollers in both eases are variable. The 
draft between the third and fourth rollers is 1.28 and be- 
tween the second and third rollers is 1.55, thus reducing the 
draft between the front and second rollers. The second 
top rollers for medium and coarse counts are made of high- 
ly polished solid cast-iron with tapered nipples, while for 
fine counts they consist of steel tubing with cast iron ends 
and tapered nipples. 

Another machinist advocates the use of a flexible shell 
second top roller as shown in the sketch, Fig. 2, with the 
same object as described in the first system. This roller 
comprises a shaft B with two loose bosses C, the shaft hav- 
ing a driving portion marked A, The bosses C and driv- 
ing portion A are the same diameter and the whole lot is 
covered with a roller skin and by this means the bosses run 
at a constant speed with the bottom roller. The leather 
cot is in one piece and gives a concertina effect to the 
bosses C the idea being that each loose boss can accommo- 
date itself better to the ends of roving passing through. 





Merger of Root and Veeder Counter Concerns. 

The Veeder Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn., and 
The Root Co., Bristol, Conn., have been merged as Veeder- 
Root, Ine. The former has for years manufactured small, 
high-grade counting machines and fine die castings, and the 
Root company are well known manufacturers of heavy duty 
counters, hinges and stampings. These two companies have 
for years been competitive in the counter field, but the de- 
velopment of each has been along different lines, the com- 
bination of which rounds out an unusual organization. The 
consolidation was brought about primarily by the desire of 
Curtis H. Veeder and David J. Post, sole owners of the 
Veeder company, to retire from active business and leave 
the management of their company in competent hands, it is 
announced. It brings under one management an extensive 
and scientific organization manufacturing counting instru- 
ments for every known use, it is stated. John T. Chidsey, 
formerly president of The Root Co., is president and gen- 
eral manager of the new company; Graham H. Anthony, 
formerly vice-president of The Allen Mfg. Co., is vice- 
president in charge of production; Ralph C. Coxhead is 
vice-president in charge of sales; and John H. Chaplin, 
vice-president in charge of sales of The Root Co., is the 
active sales manager of Veeder-Root, Inc. Both Mr. Post 
and Mr. Veeder will remain for a time with the new 
company in an advisory capacity. 

It is understood that W. A. Kennedy, Johnston Build- 
ing, Charlotte, N. C., who for several years has been the 
southern representative of The Root Company, will have 
supervision of the distribution of the new company’s prod- 
ucts in the southern territory. 
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